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in Boston 


Emphasizes Decadence of Massachusetts as Cotton Manufacturing State—Presents a Standard System of Cotton Mill 


Costs and a Program of Research 


HE 112th annual meeting and 
convention of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, which was held at the 
fotel Somerset, Boston, on Thursday 

d Friday of last week, was ren- 
lered notable by the amount of con- 
structive work accomplished, by its 
exploitation of the legislative and la- 

yr handicaps suffered by cotton 
manufacturers of New England, and 
particularly of those in the State of 
Massachusetts, and also by the op- 
timistic views regarding the business 

itlook expressed by most of the 
speakers and manufacturers present. 
The constructive work referred to 
ncluded the adoption of a standard 
system of cotton mill costs, which 
represents the culmination of the la- 
bors of the Association’s Committee 
on Production Costs which have ex- 
tended over a period of several years; 
it also refers to the program of re- 
search work that has been started un- 
der the management of Assistant- 
Secretary R. T. Fisher and which is 
fraught with most important possi- 
O1iitves, 

Among the prominent speakers 
were Governor Channing H. Cox of 
Massachusetts and Walter Gordon 
Merritt of the League for Industrial 
Liberty, who spoke at the banquet, 
Dr. Julius Klein, director of the Bu- 

1 of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
of the Department of Com- 
merce, and Arthur H. Lowe, former 
President of the Association and 
Chairman of its Consolidated Tariff 
Committee. Approximately 500 mem- 
bers and guests attended the various 
essions, considerably more than 400 
vhom were present at the banquet 
lay evening, which brought the 
vention to a close. There were 

three formal | sessions 


merce 


business 
and each of them was devoted to a 
Special topic of discussion. On 
irsday morning the “ Natural Re- 
rces of New England” were ex- 


ploited by Charles Penrose of Phila- 
deiphia, who spoke on “ Power Re- 
sources,” and by John Oldham, a 
Boston attorney, who discussed the 
t Transportation.” On Thurs- 
day afternoon Nathaniel F. Ayer, 


prrsident of the Arkwright Club, pre- 
1 at a session devoted to “ Busi- 
Conditions,” with addresses on 

Cotton Tariff” by Arthur H. 


w 





Albert Greene Duncan Receives Association Medal 


Amory the New President 


Lowe, “ Taxation” by Guy W. Cox, 
and “Foreign Trade” by Dr. Julius 
Klein. “ Research” and “ Produc-- 


tion Costs ’’ were the topics presented 





R. E. Loper, the committee’s advisory 
expert. 
Thursday evening was given over 


to a reception and dance in honor of 


Robert Amory. New President of National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


at the Friday afternoon session, As- 
sistant-Secretary R. T. Fisher telling 
of the Association’s “ Program of Re- 
search,” and the new system of cot- 
ton mill costs being presented by 
James Sinclair, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Production Costs, and by 


the ladies, the Suntaug orchestra fur- 
nishing music and Charles H. Ely and 
George L. Gilmore of the entertain- 
ment committee managing the func- 
tion to the satisfaction of 
present. An 
the 


everyone 
innovation 
visits to 


interesting 


was harbor trip and 





Robert 


manufacturing plants provided for 
members and guests on Friday morn- 
ing. The visit to the Newton Upper 
Falls plant of the Saco-Lowell shops 
attracted a party of nearly roo, but 


comparatively small parties made the 
harbor trip and the visits to the Wal- 
tham Watch Works, Gillette and 


Page & Shaw plants. 

[Important Resolutions Adopted 

\mong the important resolutions 
adopted at the final session of the 
convention was one reaffirming the 
tariff policy of the Association ar 
demanding prompt passage of a tarifi 
bill. Another expressed the Associa- 
tion’s appreciation of the legislative 
accomplishments for domestic indus- 
try of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of 
Massachusetts, and particularly his 
great work at the Disarmament Con- 
ference. A resolution presented by 
the Committee on Rates and Trans- 


portation was adopted demanding 
lower railroad freight rates, and 
also favoring the immediate repeal 


of Title III of the Transportation 
Act of 1920, which gave the Railroad 
Labor Board power to determine the 
justness and reasonableness of wages 
salaries and working conditions of 
railroad employes. Another 
tion endorsed the action of the World 
Cotton Conference in appointing a 
committee to consider ways and 
means of bringing about a universal 
cotton standard, and expressing the 
hope that this action would be en- 
dorsed by the conference at Stock- 
holm in June of the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spin- 
Manufacturers’ Assoc:a- 


resolu- 


ners’ and 


tions, 


Industrial Decadence of Mass. 


Both the retiring President, Russell 
B. Lowe, and the incoming President, 
Robert Amory, laid particular stress 


in their addresses upon the decadence 
of the State of Massachusetts 

cotton manufacturing, which they 
laimed was largely due to restrictive 
ibor legislation and to the steadily 
increasing competition of 
cotton manufacturing states that are 
not so handicapped. Both of these 
gentlemen held that Massachusetts’ 
only hope was in an amendment of 
the law restricting the weekly work- 
ing hours for women and minors to 
48 and increasing the working week 


<i 
F 


southern 


115 
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Proceedings at N. A. C. M. Spring Convention—Continued 


to 54 hours. President Amory pre- 
sented an impressive comparison of 
conditions in the South and in Massa- 


chusetts and, in the course of his 





Spencer Borden. Committee of Arrange- 
ments for Convention 


remarks, stated that “Many well 
posted manufacturers have gravely 
considered and state that it is folly 
to enlarge Massachusetts cotton mills 
—it is better to go where industry is 
wanted and encouraged. Investors 
alarmed and investment houses 
have asked that this sort of informa- 
tion be suppressed, but it is time to 
ask Massachusetts whether she wants 
industries or wants to be a summer 
resort.” Governor: of Massa- 
chusetts, who followed President 
Amory with address at the ban- 
juet, made no direct attempt to re- 
fute these charges, but said that he 
to subscribe to the state- 
ment that Massachusetts is decadent, 

that her future is not promising. 

It is the time now,” said he, “ for 
men are the leaders in of 
our great industries to make known 


are 


Cox 


an 


was not one 


who one 


the conditions which exist, and the 
people of the Commonwealth will 
make the answer which is correct. 


It is time for the men concerned to 
ask that there be national legislation 


reculate 


Medal to A. G. Duncan 


the hours of industry.” 


The meda f the association, 
which is given each year to the per- 
son who during this period has per- 
formed the most distinguished service 

he industry in connection with 
work of the association, was pre 
ented by W. Irving Bullard, chats 

f the Medal Committee, to 

mer-Preside Albert Greene Dun- 

in recognition of his initiative 

i d distinguished services.” 
Mr dunc s hee active in as- 

ciation work many years, first 

S a dire as president fo1 
two vears, t this meeting of the 


organization retired as an ex-officio 
Government 


three years. 


member of the Board of 


fter serving 


The New Officers 


Robert Amory, who was elected 


President of the Association at the 
final session on Friday, is president 
of the Boston Mfg. Co., a member 
of the commission house of Amory, 
3rowne & Co., and a director in sev- 
eral large cotton mills whose products 
are handled by his firm. He has been 
Vice-President of the Association for 
two years and was previously a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. Na- 
than Durfee and John Skinner, who 
become Vice-Presidents, have been 
members of the Board of Directors 
for several years, the former being 
executive head and _ assistant-treas- 
urer of the American Printing Co., 
Fall River, and the latter treasurer 
of the West Boyleston Mfg. Co., 
Easthampton, Mass. The new mem- 
bers elected to the Board of Direc 
tors are A. E. Colby, assistant treas- 


urer of Pacific Mills of Boston, 
Mass.; B. H. Bristow Draper of 
The Draper Corporation, Hopedale, 
Mass.; John A. Perkins, agent Har- 
mony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., and 
James Thomson, treasurer Fairhaven 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass. The di- 
rectors re-elected were Morgan But- 
ler, Boston; Philip Dana, Westbrook, 
Me.; Lewis Dexter, Manchester, N. 
H., and A. W. Dimick, Providence, 
R. I. These, with the following 
whose terms have not expired, consti- 
tute the Board; J. Arthur Atwood, 
Providence; Charles B. Chase, Fall 


River; Grosvenor Ely, Norwich, 
Conn.; Charles M. Holmes, New 


Bedford, Mass.; 
Passaic, N. J.; 
iston, Me.; E. 
ville, Mass. 


William L. Lyall, 
Samuel Stewart, Lew- 
Kent Swift, Whitins- 


Thursday Morning Session 


’ | ‘HE first session of the convention 


was called to order promptly by 
President Russell B. Lowe at 9:30 
A. M., the listed time, although less 
than three dozen members were pres 
ent in the small ballroom of the Hotel 
Somerset, where all of the business 
sessions were held. It was an early 
hour for large numbers of the mem 





James Thomson 
Director. N. ms. Whe M. 


erg and guests to reach Boston from 
automobile, 
into the city the 
night before and stopped at the down 


heir homes by and for 


others who came 


wn tels, but before the session 
closed ( dience had increased t 

ore th one hu idred, and half as 

in\ ore were tf be found 11 

bbies t the € 

The re port tr oecretary Meserve 


which was the first item on the pri 


Tam, 


mentioned as the two outstand 


features of the vear’s work, the 
accomplishments of the Committee on 
Production Costa and those of the Re- 
search Committee, the first of which 


involved the adoption of standard 


ing 


system of cotton mill costing, and the 
latter involving the initiation of a 
definite program of research work un- 
der the management of Russell T. 
Fisher, Assistant Secretary in charge 
of research. Secretary Meserve 
spoke regretfully of the resignation of 
\lston H. Garside, statistician of the 
\ssociation, but stated that the statis- 





B. H. Bristow Draper 
Director. N. A. C. M. 


tical work ntinued and 
that effort would be made to 
render the service of the secretary’s 
office more effective than ever before. 
By formal vote the report was accept- 
ed and placed on file 


would be ex 


every 





T 


The report of Treasurer W. Irving 


Bullard showed that the organization 
was in an exceptionally flourishing 


financial condition He 


that 
\ssociation’s 


stated 
the improvement in the 
finances was largely due to the bud- 
get system that had been adopted dur- 
President 
and he credited the 


administration 
latter for the ini- 
tiation of this and for the present 


I ( wes 


noe 
ing 


strong financial condition. The repor 
was accepted and placed on file. 


Report of Acting Committees 

The reports of the various acting 
committees of the Association wer: 
then read by Secretary Meserve an 





W. Irving Bullard 
Treasurer, N. A. C. M. 


with the exception of that of the Com- 
mittee of Textile Machinery Manu 
facturers, of which Frank J. Hale is 
chairman, and that of the Committee 
on Membership, of which Andrew S. 
Webb is chairman, neither of which 
had anything of importance to re- 
port, the records of these committees 
will be found in another section. 
It may be noted that the report of 
the Committee on Foreign Trade, of 
which John F. Lawrence is chairman, 
was previously published in the Bul- 
letin of the Association. That of the 
Committee on Tariff and Taxation 
was supplemented to a large extent 
by the address of Arthur H. Lowe, 
chairman of the Consolidated Tariff 
Committee of Cotton Manufacturers, 
on “ The Cotton Tariff ” at the Thurs- 
day afternoon session. The report of 
the Committee on Rates and Trans- 
portation, of which D. F. Taylor is 
chairman, was embodied in large part 
in one of the resolutions adopted by 
the Association. The report of the 
Committee on Research was supple- 
mented at the Friday afternoon ses- 
sion by the address of Assistant Sec 
retary Russell T. Fisher on “A P1 
gram of Research.” The Committee 
on Production Costs rendered its re- 
port as a part of the proceedings of 
the Friday afternoon session thr: 

its chairman, James Sinclair, and 
the report on a Standard 


Syste: 


Cotton Mill Costs presented by R 

T. Loper, who served the committee 
in an advisory capacity. The 
mittee reports as read were orde 


accepted and placed on file 
The President’s Address 
The address of President Russell 


B. Lowe, which was the next on tié 


program, constituted his valedictcry, 
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Bditors 
Charles H. Clark Vernon E. Carroll 
Clarence Hutton Douglas G. Woolf 


Standardized Costing 


TANDARDIZED costing and a definite 
basis of cost comparison are recognized 
by leading textile manufacturers and 

merchants as one of the greatest needs of the 
industry. The need is doubly great under 
present highly competitive conditions, and it 
S no exaggeration to predict that, if all tex- 
tile manufacturers had standard methods of 
costing and cost comparison, their current 
losses would be proved to be so much greater 
than is generally appreciated that curtailment 
of production would be enormously increased. 

Because of its timeliness, therefore, the 
adoption and presentation, by the Committee 
on Production Costs of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers at their conven- 
tion in Boston last week, of a standard system 
of cotton mill costs seem certain to stimulate 
unusual interest among manufacturers, if they 
do not influence its early and wide adoption. 
This standard system of costs represents the 
culmination of two years of study and work 
on the subject by this representative committee 
of cotton manufacturers headed by James 
Sinclair, treasurer of the Charlton Mills, Fall 
River, Mass. Many of the systems in use by 
New England cotton mills have been open to 
the study of the committee’s experts, but 
simplicity of construction and application with- 
out any sacrifice of the cardinal principles of 
accounting have been the objectives of the 
committee, and these features of the system, 
developed with the expert advice of Ralph E. 
Loper of Fall River, will appeal as strongly 
to those manufacturers who have spent 
thousands of dollars for complicated cost 
systems, as to those manufacturers who lack 
any reliable system. 


HILE the committee’s system has been 

developed for gray goods mills making 
print cloths and allied fabrics, its application 
to practically all lines of cotton goods is almost 
as simple as the system itself, but it would be 
as unwise for the manufacturer to delegate 
such a task to an ordinary bookkeeper as it 
would be to expect his boss carpenter to draw 
up plans and specifications for a complete cot- 
ton mill. The fact that one clerk can handle 
the details of the system after it has been ap- 
plied will undoubtedly influence many manu- 
facturers, who already have complicated 
systems, to adopt the standard method and 
utilize it as a check upon the former, or to 
lisplace it. If this broadminded attitude is 
adopted it will overcome one of the greatest 
handicaps to the general use of a standard 
system. The great majority of manufacturers 

have inadequate and inaccurate cost 
systems, or who are still following the old 
maseshift plan of estimating their costs only 
at the semi-annual or annual inventorying 
eiods, should be quick to adopt the new 
sv-'em, and the latter class of manufacturers 
s -o numerous that, on most lines of goods, 
they constitute a majority of the producers. 
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We Believe 


in the Conservation and Protectien 
of Domestic Industries 





In other industries the general adoption of 
standard cost systems has been brought 
about by the group organization of manufac- 
turers producing closely related goods. The 
cost of the expert service that is required to 
adapt any given cost system to a particular 
line of manufacture, and to apply it to various 
mills, certain of whose factors will be found 
to differ, is thus minimized, and opportunities 
for cost comparisons are increased. A sys- 
tematic campaign designed to stimulate the 
group adoption of their costing plan should 
now be organized and directed by the Com- 
mittee with the cooperation and financial sup- 
port of the Association. The regular use of 
such a standard system by a majority of the 
producers of the principal varieties of cotton 
textiles will be worth millions of dollars an- 
nually to the members of the Association. 


HAIRMAN Sinclair and the other mem 

bers of his committee are appreciative of 
the fact that the chief value of an accurate cost 
system lies in its general use. It can never 
prove of maximum advantage to those who use 
it as long as competitors, using no system or 
another system, refuse to utilize it for checking 
their costs and-continue frequently to sell at 
a loss or at unnecessarily low prices. With 
this end in view Chairman Sinclair and the 
Association have authorized the publication of 
the complete report, thus performing a service 
to the industry that is almost unparalleled in 
the history of textile associations. 


* * * 


Evils of ‘‘Plunder’’ Merchandise 


CAMPAIGN directed to merchants 
and manufacturers is being waged 
through daily papers as well as in cer- 
tain trade publications to stop what is known 
as “plunder” merchandising. It is a worth- 
while note of warning, as well as a call for the 
accomplishment of better standards, that the 
textile industry can well take to heart 
It is probable that ease of selling trash dur- 
ing the war and immediately thereafter is re 
sponsible for much of the lack of intrinsic 
value in merchandise that has been offered to 
the public. With an increase in the competi 
tion of other countries, as evidenced by en- 
larged imports, it behooves not only the textile 
manufacturer, but the buyer of textiles who 
has any interest i nthe welfare of the domestic 
industry, to take a firm stand against mer- 
chandise that may possibly show a temporary 
margin of profit greater than well-made, 
highly reputable goods, but which in the end 
will not redound to the benefit or the lasting 
reputation of those who make or handle them. 
The question of good will is involved in this 
matter and certainly the manufacturer who 
has any thought of the permanence of his busi- 
ness will not be tempted to produce plunder 
merchandise. Not only is his good will 
jeopardized, but his reputation for fair dealing 
with the public is also injured. This in the 





final analysis is the factor which he is bound 
to consider in building up his business, for the 
return to him will be in direct proportion to 
the confidence which the public has in his 
product. 


* * * 


Direct Selling Trend 


HE announcement that another group 

of southern cotton mills under individ- 

ual control is in the near future to 
be sold direct through an agency organized to 
handle only the product of the specific group 
is simply another illustration of the trend of 
merchandise developments connected with the 
southern mill industry. 

Pertinent illustrations of this tendency to- 
ward direct selling, are well known and it is 
no surprise, therefore, that the Callaway Mills 
should fall in line with other units which have 
demonstrated the success of independence 
from a sales viewpoint. With the example of 
the Cannon Mills, the Cone group, and the 
Riverside and Dan River organization—to 
mention the most outstanding factors—as a 
precedent the announced change in the case 
of the Callaway group has been a foregone 
conclusion for some time. 

Large interests, such as are involved in the 
mills mentioned, increase not only their 
prestige, but also come into closer contact with 
their trade by the means of a direct selling 
agency which is not obliged to consider the in- 
terests of other plants not closely allied. The 
advantage of such an arrangement does not 
admit of argument but depends almost en- 
tirely upon the size and financial ability of the 
manufacturers concerned. 

The growth of specific mill groups in the 
South has developed ability to finance their 
own requirements both in the purchase of raw 
materials, equipment of plants, and in the dis 
tribution of their merchandise. This inde- 
pendence from a financial standpoint makes 
for economics in many directions and none 
more important than in merchandising of 
products. While it is not a new departure in 
the development of the South as a manu- 
facturing center, it is an evidence of the grow- 
ing importance of these factors in the textile 
field and speaks volumes for the ability of 
those who have shown the initiative and execu- 
tive skill which have placed them in the fore- 
front of this branch of industry. 


* + * 


[ has been pointed out repeatedly that sec- 
tional lines of tariff opinion are being 
wiped out, but probably nothing demon- 

strates this fact more clearly than the passage 

by a group of southern manufacturers of a 

resolution endorsing in no uncertain terms the 

continuation of a selective embargo on dyes. 

Such action was taken last week by the Cot- 

ton Manufacturers’ Association of North 

Carolina at its annual convention, as noted 

elsewhere in this issue 
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New Mill for Huntsville 


HUNTSVILLE ALA 


on the basis of 1,800 yen for Shin 
shiu No. 1 with little or no difficulty, 


Action on Raw Silk Quotations 


\nother mill 
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official an 


raw silk market has 
reflect the natural 
working of the law of supply and de 
mand. Several weeks ago in the be- 
lief that the decline which began dur 
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to profit by a drop in quotations and 
would exert every effort and bring all 
f pressure to bear on holders 
in an attempt to force liquidation. 
Naturally short selling has its place 


sorts of 


ume 
price to $5.00 would take away on 
of the chief diversions of the manu 
facturers, i. 
ceasing complaint that the raw is to: 


of sales. 


While 


the drop 


in 


e., the eternal and never 


nouncement of the construction of the ing January had gone far enough and on the Yokohama Bourse and many high in price, nevertheless, a glanc: 
mill has not yet been made, but un- possibly too far to suit their pocket- a satisfactory turn has been made by *! the profit and loss statement woul 
officially the peopl Huntsville have books, holders of raw silk in Yoko- selling the future months at high U"doubtedly compensate even for th 
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violation of the rule against short- 


positories. 


standing th 


he existence of this re 


e unfavorable balance 


Co. will be a witness, but his testi- ilk prices have usually been ¢ similar methods employed on the New . . 

mony is not expected to take long, ficacious. This is undoubtedly due to York Stock Exchange. They indi- trade, the high commodity level, an 

ner afe snany other witnesses ex- hens Sieh Ghak a ammenities LE dates. cohe diet the Japanese are not all of the present internal economic situa 

pected to appear. est exists in the producing centers one mind as to the worth of their pet tion which is not all that 
which would insure concerted and export. Nevertheless, the foregoing mght ‘be 


months The full details of the com unanimous action on the part « if those illustration can hardly be deemed as Since it is unlikely that any move 
pany’s plans ' t yet been com- who are vitally concerned in the indicative of what would be the case ment of exchange will operate 
plete: iccording te |. Bradley, maintenance of prices The unique under different circumstances. Those change the existing situation, 
agent tor the company ind dominating position ot Japan at the helm are fully alive to the im- would seem that both producers 

: ; producer of raw silk contributes portance of raw silk in the list of Japan and users here must resig! 

Raw Silk Stocks largely to the ability to initiate and J ipan’s exports and it would be a_ themselves to the inevitable and mak 

2 carry through to a successful conelu- hardy speculator who would array the best of it. It is true that raw 
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silk 
New 
amounted to 19, 


ae failure following a protracted decline, his futile to condemn the Japanese for 
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sion an undertaking which if at 
tempted in any other commodity or in 
doomed to 


another country would be 


ers arbitrarily to fix a price of say 25 


planters, the magnitude of the task ot 


himself against the weight of public 
opinion and the interests of the pro- 


ducers to say nothing of the fact that, 


Japan’s Commodity Levels 





silk is well above the general com 
modity level in this country, but ther 
again it is below that of Japan. 
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yen 435,000,000. No other item even 
approaches it in importance, the next 
largest being cotton tissues of which 


continue to be 


Wool goods 


identified with the matter 


nor tania Short Selling Easy in Japan now assume less importance. 


: . . In another particular the proposi- 203,000,000 ven were sent out of the urally for many uses it cannot hope 

Georgia Mfrs. to Meet tion presents less difficulties. Any en- country supplant raw silk, but in many ot! 

The Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- deavor to maintain the price of a typi- If the rate of exchange between the Ways its relatively low price ma 
ciation of Georgia will hold its an- cal speculative commodity, say wheat. two countries could automatically ad- It extremely attractive. 


nual meeting at the Eastlake Country at 
Club, suburb of Atlanta, Ga., on Mav 
10, 1922. ( Callaway is 


this 


a price out of line with other com 
modities 


the difference in com- 
modity levels, then all would be rosy. 
Japanese reelers would be able to dis- 
° t 


just itself t 


The importance of this growth 
the use of artificial silk as an 
fluence on the price of raw silk n 
not be mimimized. Fvery yard 


the deter 


mined opposition of a large 


would meet with 


ison J. presi- and vig- 


rous bear 


dent ot issociation ( party These would seek pose | 


the product of their filatures 





these qualities, due to the rapidity 
with which present-day styles change, 
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goods made up with artificial releases 
so much raw for other uses. Con- 
sumption during 1921 amounted to 
19,000,000 pounds, very nearly half as 
much as that of raw silk, while tenta- 
tive production estimates for the cur- 
rent year, taking into account the ad- 
ditional facilities for making it which 
will become available, call for very 
nearly 30,000,000 pounds. When it is 
recalled that total imports of Japan 
raws during 192I were some 37,000,- 
000 pounds, its influence as a factor 
becomes obvious. 
Conflicting Elements in Situation 
So many conflicting elements are 
involved in any consideration of the 
future trend of raw silk prices that 
the ultimate outcome is anybody’s 
guess. A number of factors are oper- 
ating for a decline such as the diff- 
culty which broad silk manufacturers 
are experiencing in getting replace- 
ment costs for their products, the 
hand-to-mouth character of the buy- 
ing, the increasing use of lower priced 
substitutes, and the rather untavor- 
able financial situation in Japan. On 
the other hand one must remember 
that no produce can sell below the 
cost of production for any great 
length of time and while definite fig- 
ures or reeling costs are not available, 
some deflation in the wages paid 
Japanese labor will have to take place 
in order to reduce labor costs. 
Whether this can be accomplished or 
not is problematical in view of the 
present temper of the wage earner in 
Japan. Strikes are common, unrest 
is prevalent, and the policy of the 
political and financial leaders has been 
to temporize in an effort to stave off 
the inevitable. In any event, no cut 
in labor costs can be even con- 
sidered until a drastic and thorough 
deflation of prices of necessities has 
been accomplished. That this may 
come about is by no means impossi- 
ble; indeed, the drop in the com- 
modity Index Number’ extending 
over the past several months may be 
the beginning of it. For the present, 
however, a price of 1,580 yen for 
Shinshiu (the minimum fixed by the 
latest agreement) leaves no very 
large margin of profit for the reeler. 
In addition, during 1921 on the 
basis of about $6.00 a pound, this 
country succeeded in bringing up the 
total of her imports of raw silk to 
above 300,000 bales—a new high 
record. With every prospect for a 
steady growth in business during the 
current year, small difficulty should 
e found in taking care of Japan’s 
production for the current year. 
The question hinges then on the ex- 
tent to which deflation proceeds in 
Japan, and the degree of improve- 
ment in business in this country which 
will have manifested itself by the 
summer months. While it is gener- 
lly concluded that prices will be well 
iaintained during May and June, the 
real test will arrive in July when new 
season silk begins to come to Yoko- 
hama in volume and when the neces- 
sity of financing the new crop in the 
face of a tight money market may 
cause the forced selling of hold-over 
stocks. 
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Foreign Trade Convention 





Financial and Industrial Leaders to 
Participate in Conference 

The many problems connected 
with the necessity of financing and 
expanding foreign trade will be dis- 
cussed at the Ninth National Foreign 
Trade Conveution, to be held in 
Philadelphia, May 10 to 12. The con- 
vention headquarters will be located 
at the Bellevue-Stratford, and the 
sessions held in the Academy of 
Music, Broad and Locust Streets. 
Advance registration of delegates 
and hotel reservations, as well as the 
large delegations appointed by the 
various Chambers of Commerce in 
all parts of the country point to an 
attendance expected of between 3,000 
to 4,000. 

Many prominent leaders in the 
financial and industrial world are to 
be among the speakers at the various 
sessions. James A. Farrell, presi- 
dent of the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
will call the convention to order, and 
Alba B. Johnston, president of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
will preside at the meetings. 

Various group sessions will be 
held afternoon and evening 
with some of the discussions as fol- 
lows: “ Public Education for Greater 
Foreign Trade”; 
Instruction in Public Schools’ 
“Letters of Credit and 
Changes in Practice” by T. P. Alder, 
Treasurer of the U. S. Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., New York; “ Uniform Com- 
mercial Credit Instruments” by Wil- 
bert Ward, New York, Chairman of 
the Commercial Credit Committee, 
American Acceptance Council; ‘ Ex- 
port Lessons of the Last Year”’ by 
Stanley B. Flagg, Jr., Philadelphia; 
“ European Business ” by C. S. War- 
ren, Foreign Sales manager of the 
Remington Typewriter Co. N. Y.; 
“South American Business ” by F. 
de St. Phalle, vice-pres. in charge of 


each 


“Foreign Trade 


Necessary 


sales, Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Phila. 
More than 100 men of wide ex- 


perience in foreign trade matters will 
be in attendance to offer individual 
advice and assistance in solving any 
problems which may be brought to 
their attention by delegates, as well 
as to offer trade information on 


foreign conditions. A banquet will 
close the sessions of the convention 
when an address will be delivered by 
Governor Wm. C. Sproul of Pennsyl- 
vania on “ Foreign Trade and Do- 
mestic Prosperity.” 


Cotton by Water Route 
New Bedford Committee Ap- 
pointed to Foster Shipments 

\t a meeting held Wednesday of 
this week at the New Bedford Hotel, 
New Bedford, Mass.., 
mill men was 
with the New 
ufacturers 


a committee of 
appointed to confer 
Bedford Cotton Man- 
Association on the sub- 
ject of securing direct shipments of 
cotton from the South to New 
ford by an all-water route. It was 
stated that two steamers of 
tons capacity are 
into 


10,000 
ready to be put 
the service, and the active de 
velopment of the plan is now simply 
dependent upon the support of the 
New England interests and_ the 
choosing of the port from which the 
cotton will be shipped. 

It was brought out at the meeting 
that cotton shipped by the proposed 
route would show a freight saving of 
about $1.00 per bale and that the tim: 
required for shipment would be not 
more than three or a 
considerably shorter period than by 
the present water and rail route. In 
addition, lighterage charges will be 
avoided, as well as damage to bales 
and delays due to shortage in freight 


four davs, or 


cars. The following committee was 
announced: C. F. Broughton, Wam- 
sutta Mills; A. C. Gardner, Manomet 
Mills; E. H. Cook, Quissett Mills; F. 
W. Steele, Both Mills, and E. Wood, 
president of the New Bedford Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Fall Color tesa 


To Be Ready for Distribution Next 
Week—Includes 80 Shades 

The 1922 Fall Season Color Card 
of America will be released for gen- 
eral distribution about May 8. In 
issuing this forecast of fashionable 
colors for the fall and winter sea- 
sons, the Textile Color Card Associ- 
ation presents 80 colors, 66 of which 
are portrayed in silk and twelve in 


. 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


New Bedford Textile School 


11, 1922. 


N. J., May 19 and 20, 1922. 








Alumni 
Banquet, New Bedford Hotel, May 6, 1922. 
Manufacturers’ Textile Association, Uxbridge Inn, Uxbridge, Mass., May 


Association, Annual Reunion and 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, Annual Meeting, Eastlake 
Country Club, near Atlanta, Ga.. May 16, 1922. 
Knit Goods Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, 


National Association of Woolen and Worsted Overseers, Semi-Annual Meet- 
ing, Crescent Park, R. I., May 20, 1922. 

National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners Annual Meeting and 
Banquet, Hotel Traymore,. Atlantic City, May 22, 1922. 

National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, Annual Ex- 
hibition, Commercial Museum. Philadelphia, May 22-27, 1922; Convention, 
Philadelphia, May 23, 24 and 25, 1922. 

American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
ington Hotel, Washington. D. C.. May 26 and 27, 1922. 

Philadelphia Textile Schoo] Alumni Association, Annual Meeting and Ban- 
quet, at Manufacturers Club, Philadelphia. and Outing, June 2, 1922. 

Southern Textile Association. Annual Meeting, Oceanic Hotel, Wrightsville 
Beach, Wilmington, N. C.. June 2 and 3, 1922. 


Annual Convention, Wash- 


Bed- : 


(2655) 119 
woolen fabric. In a separate group- 
ing appear twelve, shoe, leather and 
hosiery shades. 

Brilliant, exotic colors reflecting 
the Russian and Oriental influence 
of the mode are introduced in the 
evening shades, while smart dress, 
waist and colors, together 
with charming millinery hues com- 
bine to make this new collection 
most attractive, as well as adaptable 
to all industries and trades. 

Muffin, Killarney, Bittersweet, 
Brickdust, Poinsettia, Oxheart, Chi- 
nese Green, Fog, Moss, and Rose are 
a few of the new colors. 


suiting 


ey 


Philadelphia Alumni Plans 


Celebration to Mark Association’s 
Twenty-fifth Banquet 

Plans for the celebration of the 
twenty-first annual celebration of the 
annual dinner of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Philadelphia Textile 
School are gradually assuming defi- 
nite shape for this big event to be 
held Friday, June 2, at the Manufac- 
turers’ Club, Philadelphia. Bradley 
C. Algeo, president of the association, 
has appointed a general committee 
made up of one man from each of the 
graduating classes of the Philadelphia 
lextile School, beginning with 1884 

ach of these men has been called 
upon to get in touch with every man 
who entered the school at the same 
time, whether he attended the day 
classes or night sessions; whether he 
was graduated or not, and also regard- 
less of the fact that he may not be 
a member of the association, and te 
secure his active participation and 
presence at this occasion. 

Mr. Algeo has also announced that 
one of the speakers at this dinner will 
be the Hon. Carroll L. 
ber of 


Beeby, Mem- 
Maine, who 
succeeded Congressman Goodall. The 
other speakers will be announced 
later. The annual business meeting 
of the Alumni Association will be 
held Thursday, June 1, at the school, 
while the annual outing will be held 
at the Philmont Country Club, Phil- 
mont, Pa., which has been the scene 
of the recent gatherings of the mem- 
bers at this time. 


Congress from 





Foresee No Tariff Till Fall 

Wasuincton, D. C.—There is a 
growing feeling among those who are 
closely following the tariff bill that 
the bill will not become law at thie 
session of Congress. While promi- 
nent leaders of the Senate reiterate 
statements which have been made to 
the effect that the bill will become 
law, the general feeling seems to be 
that while the bill probably will be 
passed by the Senate at the present 
session of Congress, that it will be 
held up in conference and not re- 
ported out until after the November 
elections. The talk is that the Con- 
gressmen do not feel that they can 
consistently appear before their con- 
stituents with such an _ unscientific 


tariff bill as the present one seems 
to be. 
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Novelties in English Textiles 





Fabrics for the Spring Season Show Indications of Return to 


Normal 


Illustrations of Sponge Cloths 


By J. A. Hunter 


HERE is one respect in which 
T the English textile trade has re- 
turned to normal. It is not, of course, 
in respect of quantity of production, 

ymething near half the looms in 


Kingdom are non-productive. 


in variety of production the in- 
is well up to pre-war stand- 
a pt sibly in advance oft it. 
n le it may well seem that 
ind Scotland have been s« 


returning to the « 


x / ‘ : Ss 


ld profusion 


of season’s styles. During the war 

irs the dominance of plain goods 
was, and is, thoroughly intelligible. 
[Those who were not on direct war 
work had no need to evolve tancy pat- 
terns in order to get business. When 
the war ended the appetite tor goods 
remained so strong that there was 


still little need for enlarging varieties. 


In course of the post-war boom de- 
lays in delivery rose to unprecedented 
heights and the seasons became so 1n 
extricably mixed that production ot 
new patterns expressly for 
vanished 

The coming of the slump left such 
vast quantities on the unwilling hands 
of manufacturers and merchants that 
the pressing was to sell 
goods already made to old patterns. 
Manufacturers as a 
anxious to complicate the difficulties 


new sea 


sons almost 


business 


whole were not 
of the process by putting forward new 
goods to antiquate the old, nor were 
their customers to buy more 
than a little of any fresh style offered 
to them. 


eager 


Thus it was only with the gradual 
exhaustion of existing stocks that de 


] 


for novelty arose on any large 


S 


mand 


scale. And it is only with the present 
season that one could say that the 
regular cycle has been renewed. At 
present, novelties bulk almost too 


large on the horizon. The dullness 
in business on staple lines has driven 
producers further afield and they seek 
to whip up an appetite with cloths 
exhibiting pronounced novelty of fea- 





Cotton Sponge Cloth Selling in Eng- 
land for the Summer Season; Half- 


Seale Reproduction. Self-Colored, 
Solid Stripes of Sponge Cloth with 
Three-Fold Loop Yarn, Ground of 
Two-Fold Yarn Gauze Woven in 
Imitation of Cellular Cloth 


Some of them succeed and the 
experiment will not be without fruit 


tures 


hereafter, whether or not all these 
efforts bring immediate commercial 
success 


Sponge Cloths 


In touching on some of these de- 


velopments a beginning may be made 
with fancy cottons and notably with 
the sponge cloths which promise to 
be so large a sale in the home mar- 
ket during the summer. The first 
goods of the kind to attract much 
notice in England came from France, 
and before the war some of the larg 
est Lancashire firms were attracted by 
the opportunity. No money was made 
line was abandoned to the 
But times have changed and 
sponge cloths have made money for 
English 


tain te 


and the 
French 
producers since and are cer 
make more 

The article has been given a lead 
by the 


sale of large quantities of 
French and British noil silk sponge 
loths made for cordite but eventu 


illy dyed and printed for sale as dress 


fabrics. Then laundry charges re- 
main high and there is a strong 
fancy tor dresses which can _ be 
washed with little trouble at home. 


Sponge cloths answer that require- 
ment and when plain sponge began to 
show signs of growing stale pains 
were taken to ornament the cloths. 
The operation began with effect 





Warp-Printed Sponge Cloth. The Warp 
Two-Fold Fine Count Cotton Printed 
in Fine Colors Forming the Floral 


Design. The Filling of Three-Fold 

White Loop Yarn so Much Coarser 

Than the Warp as to Produce the 

Pronounced Repp Effect Seen Above 
threads used to produce stripes more 
or less of the embroidery character, 
and good business has been done in 
brightly colored ground and stripes. 
[he goods are, of course, made in a 
three fold fancy loop yarn used both 
tor the ground and for stripes and 
also for the large checks which have 
also been selling. The effect has 
been heightened by the introduction 
of leno stripes and the coarse yarns 
used give these uncrossed spaces the 
appearance of faggot or embroidery 
stitches. 

[he cloths vary somewhat in fun 
damentals. In some the loops are 
formed of what is rather a roving 
than a yarn, making the cloth plainer 
f surface, fuller and softer. These 
lend themselves better to 
printed effects, and sponge cloths are 
being printed ir all-over designs, 
loral patterns and combinations of 
broad stripes with geometrical fig- 
ures. The grounds are largely of neu- 
tral drab tones so that necessity for 
washing is reduced. In addition to 
the surface printed sponge cloths 
there are warp-printed styles. The 


vxoods 


The _ fabric 


warp in this case is a fine two-fold 
cotton, very difficult to print to good 
purpose. Woven with a white filling 
most agreeable floral figured effects 
result and goods made in this way 
find place in the high-class trade. 


Cotton Voiles 
Voile, of course, attained popular- 


_ity before sponge cloths and one Lan- 


cashire firm puts forth a cloth that 
is a combination of the two. That is 
to say stripes of voile alternate with 
stripes of sponge cloth and the cloth 
is being taken up well by the search- 





Cotton Sponge Cloth Imitating Scotch 


Tweed. Threefold Loop Yarn, 
Black and White, Giving Bannock- 
burn Effect in the Ground; Groups 
of Four Black Line Stripes with Two 
Juxtaposed Contrast Color Stripes 
Midway 
ers after novelty. The goods thus far 
are made in white and self-colors; 
further elaboration may come later. 
A cloth called by the makers a 
fancy voile better deserves the name 
of a fancy gauze. It is printed in 
such designs as have been seen in 
plenty upon voiles but it is built with 
stripes about five-eights of an inch 
wide in solid weave, alternating with 
similar stripes of uncrossed weft 
thread. Doup-weaving is used to 
bind the edges of the stripes and pre- 
vent the slipping of the warp threads. 
drapes gracefully and 
satisfies the taste for openwork. 


Cotton Poplins 


A large number of mercerised cot- 
ton poplins, some with woven designs 
and others printed, are on the market. 
The patterns are graded stripes in 
varying numbers of colors, usually 
spaced well apart. Made from fine 
Egyptian cotton and well-finished, the 
fabrics were astonishingly well and 
have built up a reputation for them- 
selves 


Cotton Foulards 


Cotton foulards are no_ longer 
merely blue and white or black and 
white or brown and white polka dots. 
Following Lyons fashions in silks, 
they are printed in large designs with 
three, four or five colors. The finish 
of silk is carefully copied and if 
creasing could be avoided cotton 
foulards would replace silk. 

Cotton coat and costume linings 
also follow silk fashions. On the 
one hand are lilac prints with lines, 
chintz figures and imitation broche 
figures; and on the other sateens 
printed in large floral patterns in jazz 
colorings on as many as eight or ten 
qualities of cloth, differing in weight, 
suppleness and lustrousness of finish. 


Botany Gabardines 


Women's goods remain much the 
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best trade in worsteds and the larg- 
est business is done in eight to thir- 
teen oz. botany gabardines. Some 
novelties are put forward in the form 
of herringbone weaves and in shadow 
stripes, broad or narrow, produced 
by using yarns of right and left-hand 
twists. In addition there are sunk 
line stripes, representing a fair va- 


riety of patterns in _ piece-dyed 
styles. 
Gabardine woven with a steep 


round twill remains the chief line 
but it has a successor coming forward 
in the form of poplin or cord. The 
horizontal cord of poplin is accepted 
as an agreeable alternative to the 
usual corkscrew twill in the higher 
branches of the London making-up 
trade. In that line there is a demand 
for coats of a plain cloth to accom 
pany skirts of the same shade and 
quality, but with a faint silk stripe 
Accordingly, some pains have been 
expended in matching plain and silk 
striped cords well enough for use in 
the one set of garments. 


Worsteds for Skirtings 


The fashionable skirt is pleated in 
somewhat broad pleats and stripes 
have had to be adjusted to suit them. 
Hence come a variety of high-class 
worsteds, blue, brown and gray, with 
groups of graduated stripes up to 
three inches in width and at intervals 
of five or six inches. The fashion 
may or may not be destined for a long 
life but it is a strong one meanwhile 
and it affects the pattern of Scotch 
tweeds. Loosely-woven light tweeds 
are also produced in wide groups of 
stripes but the intervals are not nec- 
essarily plain. In one popular collec- 
tion there are ranges both in heather 
colors and pastel colorings and the 
ground between stripes is itself a 
broad band of color alternating with 
the color of its neighbor. 


These styles may eventually make 
stock as bad as that mentioned in the 
law courts this week. Certain $3 jazz- 
striped tweeds of a year ago are 
apparently worth today 18 cents for 
shipment to African negroes. How- 
ever, for the time being, broad stripes 
for pleated skirts are good and in- 
quiries are made as to where enough 
of the right sort can be got. 


It does not require much fore- 
sight to know that these stripes will 
be found echoed in cotton sponge 
cloth; if not this season then cer- 
tainly the next. The copying of tweed 
effects in high-grade cotton sponge 
cloth is done very effectively by tw: 
or three Manchester firms. 


Expects Further Advances 

Boston, May 3.—Vice-President 
Andrew J. Pierce, Jr., of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co., stated today that the 
advance in the prices of the con 
pany’s woolen and worsted goods onl 
partially represents the increase 
the price of raw material and does n 
mean additional profits. Domesti 
wool is selling today at double t! 
prices of a year ago, and he antici- 
pated still further advances in t! 
prices of cloth. 
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Callaway Mills to Sell Product Direct 





Complete Cycle from Growing of Cotton to Ultimate Sale Completed—Mills Included in New Organization Under 
Control of Fuller E. Callaway, Which Are Making Speciaities That Go Again to Manufacturers 
—Group Includes Seven Mills in Georgia 


HE announcement that the 
T group of cotton mills controlled 
by Fuller E. Callaway of La 
Grange, Ga., had been organ- 
ed to conduct their own selling 
yency was not a matter of general 
irprise, especially to those who have 
wn of Mr. Callaway’s belief that 
*h a method of distribution was the 
gical one to round out a series of 
tivities comprehending practically 
the processes from the growing of 
w material to the point where the 
sumer enters the picture as the 
vner of merchandise. As the ulti- 
ite step in completing this cycle a 
rporation known as the Callaway 
lills, Inc., has been organized and a 
sales force will be built up to handle 
various fabrics produced by the 
mills under the direct control of Mr 
illaway. 


The following will be the officers 
‘f the Callaway Mills, Inc.: Fuller E. 
Callaway, Chairman of the Board; 
Cason J. Callaway, President; Ely R. 
Callaway, Vice-president, Treasurer, 
Office and Credit Manager; and W. 
\. Drisler, Secretary. The above 
with Harold H. Barnard, Howard L. 
Marsh and Malcolm Roberts of New 
York, and Hatton Lovejoy, «tf La 

range, Ga., will comprise the \‘oard 

Directors. 


Reasons for Change 
here is no need to detail the im- 
tant position which Fuller E. Cal- 
ay holds in the cotton manufac- 
ring industry. Beginning in a very 
lest way, Mr. Callaway has built 
1 chain of mills that reflects his 
portance as an organizer and exec- 
e as well as his ability as their 
ncial head. For years this group 
nills has been in a position to oper- 
as an independent unit without 
assistance of a commission house 
‘ther fiscal agency. It has been 
policy of the management to lay 
e a large proportion of the profits 
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of manufacturing, other than those 
needed for maintaining the efficiency 
and equipment of the plants at their 
highest point, until today the reserve 
available, in the form of liquid assets 
is surprisingly large. 

For years the product of these 
plants has been sold by J. H. Lane & 
Co., 334 4th Ave., New York, of 
which Mr. Callaway has been a direc 
tor and an important stockholder. 
The relations between the manufac- 
turing and the selling ends have al- 
ways been very close and cordial and 
separation means no change in this 
relation, the severance being by mu- 
tual agreement. J. H. Lane & Co 
will continue to act as selling agents 
for the West Boylston Manufacturing 
Easthampton, Mass., and 
for the Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton, 
Ga. The mills included in the new 


Company, 
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Group of La Grange Cotton Mills Controlled by Fuller E. Callaway (Photo in 


Center). Top: Unity Cotton Mills. Left: Elm City Cotton Mills. 
Unity Spinning Mills. Bottom: Hillside Cotton Mills. 
Their Establishment 


Right: 
This Is in Order of 














organization are the Unity Cotton 
Mills, Unity Spinning Mills, Elm City 
Cotton Mills, and Hillside Cotton 
Mills of La Grange, Ga.; Milstead 
Manufacturing Company, of Milstead, 
Ga., and Manchester Cotton Mills of 
Manchester, Ga. The organization 
will serve, in addition to these mills 
under Mr. Callaway’s own control, 
the Villa Rica Cotton Mills, Villa 
Rica, Ga. The New York directors 
mentioned above have been in direct 
charge of the Callaway Mills ac- 
counts, and their experience and close 
connection with customers for the 
products of the plants involved will 
be continued in the new organization. 


Official Personnel 

Cason J. Callaway, President of the 
selling agency, is the oldest son of 
Fuller E. Callaway. About two years 
ago, he relieved his father of many 
of his active duties, succeeding him 
as director of sales and finances. The 
son is also the manager of the Valley 
Waste Mills, La Grange, Ga., which, 
although operated as a department of 
the Hillside Cotton Mills, has come 
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upy a very important place in 

« cotton wuste trade of the country. 

I ason of the increased responsi- 
bilities placed upon him, the younger 
way has formed a wide circle of 
nds and business acquaintances 1n 
Cason Callaway 


the textile industry. ' 

:]] be in direct charge of manutac 
ring activities at the mills. 

y R. Callaway has had a varied 

. experience will fit 

for his new duties as office and 


1SINess which 
manager as well as treasurer 
For number of years he has been 
President of the Callaway Depart 
nt Stores and for the last few years 
Pre sident of the La Grange National 
; La Grange Savings Banks. With 
the opening of the new organization 
business on July 1, E. R. Calla- 
with his family will make his 
New York. The principal 
offices of the company will be in this 
probably in the 

i -t in the vicinity of 42nd Street 
Offices will also be maintained in sev 


€ n 


new business 


eral other cities, including Chicago 
and Boston. The manager of the 
atter office will be M. R. Abbott, who 
been in charge of J. H. Lane & 
Co.’s Boston office for a long term o1 
As a matter of personal in 
terest. it may be stated that friends of 


the management of the company ar¢ 
planning to speed them on their wa) 
upon their opening on July 1 with 
a stantial orders. 

[he plants of the Callaway group 
are equipped for the production ot 
special fabrics or yarns for special 
trades, as the mechanical rubber 
trade. artificial leather, fire hose, etc. 

he entire requirements of users of 

h fabrics have been catered to 
vith the result that the products of 

e mills comprise a wide variety, 

hich it is understood will be even 
further increased in order to make 
ir scope more comprehensive. The 
plans of Mr. Callaway, however, are 
1ore all-embracing than the activities 
epresented by the various mills 

hich he controls. As a matter of 
the various projects in which he 

s interested comprise almost the 
e range of commercial endeavor, 

ith special reference to the raw ma 
terial—cotton, its production, manu 
ture and distribution. The whole 
le establishments controlled by Cal- 
interests supply the farmer 

vith everything he may need for the 
sing of cotton; there are also gins 





the ginning of the material, banks 

or the loaning of funds with which 
to grow and market the crop, the mills 
vhich the raw material is spun and 
and the wholesale and retail 
through 


lishments which the 


f 


ict reaches the ultimate con 
With the establishment of 

e selling agency mentioned, the 
is complete, or to use another 

re, it may be likened to the “ Per- 
Hugo Stinnes, 


Germany. 


[* 


dicular Trust” of 

giant of 

Vhile the specialty of the mills has 
cen high grade fabrics for the rub 

nd artificial trades, they have 

rge factors in other lines, in 

ding -numbered = and 
ks filter fabrics, 


enameling 
and other 





specialties. As intimated above, it is 
possible that, as the opportunity pre- 
sents itself, additional equipment may 


be added and other fabrics produced. 


The Human Element 
The Callaway Mill group is some 
thing more than a_ collection of 
bricks and mortar built into imposing 
structures for the production of fab- 
rics It 
ment 


represents the human ele- 
to a probably greater degree 
than any other combination of textile 
plants in this country. Mr. Callaway 
has achieved his success because he 
has recognized this human element, 
not merely from the humanitarian or 


philanthropic standpoint, but from 
the viewpoint of good business. The 


practical advantage ot having a con- 
tented, satisfied, set of operatives has 
been all too well demonstrated to 
need argument, but the exemplifica- 
tion of this axiomatic truth is seen 
in the various subsidiaries to the mills 
proper. Not only do the homes of the 
operatives show the contentment that 
is proved by the small labor turnover 
in the La Grange mills, but the many 
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activities in which operatives take a 
prominent part also prove conclusive- 
ly the wisdom of considering the 
operative as a human being. There 
are Y. M. C. Avs, schools and 
churches in other mill villages 
throughout the country, but institu- 
tions of this character in La Grange 
seem to have an individuality and to 
represent a contact with the oper- 
atives that is more provocative of re- 
sults than many other similar locali- 
ties. Many little touches of intimacy 
between the management and the 
workmen are in evidence and it is the 
testimony of employer and employe 
that this relationship is appreciated 
and inures to the benefit of both 
classes alike. This article is not in- 
tended to outline the various forms 
of employe relationship that are in 
vogue in the Callaway Mills, but the 
importance which is placed upon the 
contentedness of the operative would 
seem to have an important part in the 
development of that well rounded 
success which has eventually led to 
the formation of the direct selling 
agency, outlined above. 


The World Cotton Situation 


Estimated Consumption for Year Ending July 31, 1922 


Con- 


ee 


siderably More Than Production 


Hi: Department of Commerce has 
now completed through its do- 
mestic and foreign staff a world sur- 
vey of the situation in commercial 
cotton covering production, consump- 
tion, and stocks to April 1. The strik- 
ing feature of the situation is an indi- 
cated consumption of 21,000,000 bales 
for the year ending July 31, 1922, ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 bales more than 
was produced for the crop year. 
Cotton consumption which reached 
the high pomt of 22,000,000 bales in 
1913-14 has shown a steady decline to 
18,500,000 bales in 1917-18, and to 
1920-21. There 
was also a reduction in world produc- 
tion during this period, although not 
quite so great as the decrease in con- 
sumption. Hence, an accumulation of 
stocks resulting in the enormous car- 
ry-over August I, 1921, of 14,000,000 
Many believed that a new 
consumption had been 
found, some two or three million bales 
lower than the pre-war level of ap- 


17,000,000 bales in 


bales. 


world level 


SUPPLY AND 


DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN AND ALL KINDS OF COTTON 
THE EIGHT MONTHS FROM AUGUST 1, 1921, 


proximately 21,000,000 bales per an- 
num. The low consumption of less 
than 17,000,000 bales for 1920-21 con- 
firmed this view, a matter of great 
concern to cotton growers, in view of 
the enormous carry-over and the 
knowledge that a single good cotton 
year would make what looked like a 
bad situation, worse. During the past 
eight months cotton consumption has 
shown a strong upturn reaching this 
time 14,400,000 bales, and a prospec- 
tive consumption of 21,000,000 bales 
by the end of the cotton year. This 
would leave a carry-over of less than 
8,000,000 bales. 

The important matters to watch for 
the next few months will be the rate 


of consumption, to see whether the 
world has 


actually returned to a 
21,000,000 bale consumption; and 
prospective production. 


Following are the estimates for 
world consumption up to April 1, 
1922, and estimated consumption and 
carry-over for August I, 1922: 


FOR 
TO MARCH 31, 1922, AND FOR 


THE FOUR MONTHS FROM APRIL 1, 1922, TO JULY, 31, 1922 
(In thousands of bales of 478 pounds lint) 


Item 
Stocks 8/1/21 


Production crop of 1921 


Bee MINE: e oks sca dA as's oe wen eee ewb wake 
Consumption 8/1/21 to 3/31/22. 
Indicated stocks 4/1/22........... _ 
Probable consumption 4/1/22 to 7/81/22 
Stocks 7/21/22 (by deduction) 


COTTON 








American All kinds 

td Ee ods beh Oba e 9,351 14,135 

Sie Seats Soe la ra Seine ts ater 7,954 15,197 
Raat ae hinate eet 17,305 29,332 

‘WER ewa pase News Gamee 8,769 14,429 
ees RR ae eee 8,536 14,903 
(Subnewehdbexiks 4,245 6,991 
Serees es Rehnaa keae s 4,291 7,912 


CONSUMPTION AND DISTRIBUTION IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 


EIGHT MONTHS ENDING MARCH 31 


Stocks Aug 
In consuming establishments.............. 
In public storage and at compresses 
Elsewhere (estimated) ...... 

Imported Aug. 1 to March $1.. 

Ginned to March $31 


Total supply. once 
Exported Aug. 1 to March $1... ‘ 
Consumed Aug. 1 to March $1.... 


Total exported and consumed... 
Indicated stocks March 31........... 
In consuming establishments.......... 
In public storage and at compresses. 
Elsewhere (by deduction) 


I—=SOTA. occcccssosocansnccccess 


PWSTNSEACADAE VSD H OT OEE OMENS RED AS 6,534,360 
TeCTN TTT TTT re 1,111,147 
Meheh ake ees dee e tines e 3,723,213 
eS HEPS CRM MC RRS NG om 1,700,000 
POC Cee ESE ecb ce ceveecerueeweECES 312,781 
KRG a Kaw CWECSEN OS 6b os SKS ORES OMS 7,977,778 
ebciep waa when ae one sins 14,824,919 
9's a wae Rope wwe Ques 4,297,336 
Tree 4,002,980 
O6S0cecaesnerevese 8,300,316 
iimcuh te okhanh tae eee 6,524,608 
cp eh us ceee ns 1,553,961 
pei 3,765,804 
1,204,888 
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From this survey it appears that o1 
August I, 1921, the carry-over of cot- 
ton was 14,135,000 bales; that the 
world’s production of commercial cot. 
ton for the crop of 1921 was 15,197,00¢ 
bales; and the total supply for the 
season of 1921-22 was 29,332,000 
bales. The consumption for the eight 
months from August I, 1921, to March 
31, 1922, is estimated at 14,429,000 
bales; leaving an indicated supply on 
April I of 14,903,000 bales. The prob- 
able consumption for the four months 
from April 1 to July 31 is estimated 
as nearly 7,000,000 bales; and the 
probable carry-over of cotton on July 
31, 1922, will be about 7,900,000 bales. 

It is very difficult to obtain satis- 
factory figures concerning cotton for 
some of the items. The figures above 
are, therefore, predicated on the data 
obtained from a number of sources in- 
cluding in some instances official 
statistics, in others commercial statis- 
tics which are available, while in a 
number of instances it was necessary 
to have representatives of the Depart- 
ment in foreign countries obtain the 
most reliable information available. 
which in many cases was necessarily 
incomplete. It is believed, however 
that the figures above and those ap- 
pearing in the several tabular state- 
ments closely approximate the condi- 
tions. 

The general conclusion to be draw: 
from this survey is that pre-war con- 
sumption has again been attained, af- 
ter a five-year period of low consump- 
tion; that the world carry-over will 
return to normal by August I, 1922, 
and the outstanding point of interest 
now is the degree to which world pro- 
duction will return to the pre-war 
level, or whether it will continue on 
the basis of the last five years’ aver 
age of 18,000,000 bales. Much de- 
pends on weather conditions and the 
extent to which the boll weevil proves 
to be a limiting factor. The indica- 
tions at the present moment are a 
21,000,000 bale consumption although 
more time is required to determin¢ 
whether this appearance is established. 


Proposed Knit Glove Duty 

WasuHinctTon, D. C.—Senator Ladd 
of North Dakota has introduced the 
following amendment to the tariff bill 
on cotton gloves: Par. 914. Gloves, 
composed wholly or in chief value of 
cotton or other vegetable fibre, made 
of single fabric knit on a warp knit 
ting machine, not over 14 inches 
length, $1 per dozen pairs; if over 14 
inches in length, $1 per dozen pairs, 
and in addition thereto 10 cents per 
dozen pairs for each inch in exces: 
of 14 inches; made of fabric commer- 
cially known as duplex, consisting 0: 
two single fabrics, one or both o! 
which is knit on a warp knitting ma 
chine and joined together by an ad- 
hesive process, not over 14 inches in 
length, $1.50 per dozen pairs; if ove: 
14 inches in length, $1.50 per doze: 
pairs, and in addition thereto 15c. per 
dozen pairs for each inch in excess 
of 14 inches; made of fabric knit on 
other than warp knitting machine 
75c. per dozen pairs; made of woven 
fabric, 50c. per dozen pairs. 
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North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Meet 


Summer Convention at Winston-Salem Endorses Continuation of Selective Dye Embargo 








Golf Tournament. Lunch- 


eon and Banquet Feature Meeting—Addresses Made by President Bahnson. Dr. Herty. Colonel 


INSTON-SALEM, the 
largest city in North Caro- 
lina, took the Cotton Manu- 


facturers’ Association of 
North Carolina to its heart and made 
the manufacturers’ sixteenth sum- 


mer convention, April 27 to 29, a 
great success, despite weather condi- 
tions. The sessions were featured by 





A. &. 
Manufacturers’ 
Carolina 


President, Cotton 
Association of North 


Bahnson, 


several excellent addresses and by 
the passage of a resolution, proposed 
by Bernard M. Cone of Greensboro, 
declaring that the development of the 
domestic organic dye and chemical in- 
dustries was of the utmost importance 
and endorsing the continuation of the 
present qualified embargo on foreign 
dyes as provided in the amended bill, 
H. R. 7456, now pending in the 
Senate. 

The unbounded hospitality of the 
citizens of Winston-Salem and the 
excellent facilities afforded the asso- 
ciation by the new Robert E. Lee 
Hotel in that city contributed to the 
success of the convention. Agnew H. 
Bahnson, president of the associa- 
tion, makes his home in Winston- 
Salem and, with other manufactur- 
ers of the city, was untiring in his 
efforts. Mr. Bahnson was compli- 
mented on his ability as a presiding 
fficer. He also did something that 
ew presidents of associations have 
ne—started the meetings on sched- 
ed time. 


Golf Tournament 

Seventeen staunch souls braved a 
cold drizzle to take part in the golf 
tournament at the Country Club on 
.pril 27, preceding the opening of 
e convention that night. Thurmond 
hatham, of the Chatham Mfg. Co., 
had charge of the arrangements for 


re 


Fries, Dr. 


the tournament. There were 17 play- 
ers and a like number of prizes of- 
fered by manufacturers of Winston- 
Salem and other friends of the asso- 
ciation. 


Opening Session 
Col. F. H. Fries, prominent North 
Carolina banker and an officer in sev- 


eral textile corporations, welcomed 


the manufacturers to Winston-Salem 
session of the conven- 
told them that work was 


at the opening 
tion. He 


Rondthaler and Dr. 


Eaton 


dye manufacturing industry, with 
special relation to proposed legisla- 
tion. Dr. Herty, who was formerly a 
chemist at the University of North 
Carolina, is president of the 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United 
States. He earnest and 
thoughtful support of 
textile manufacturers in building up 
to high standards the dye 
which had started in the country as a 
result of the war. 


now 


made an 
plea for the 


industry 



































their necessary dyes; 


chemical manufacturers: 


dyes and coal tar chemicals; 


Manufacturers’ 


dustries thereof. 








secret of 


Winston-Salem’s 
and that in his city employers still 
used lanterns and alarm clocks, even 
though employes might not. 


success 


J. M. Gamewell, 
Cotton Mills Co., responded most 
gracefully to Col. Fries’ address of 
welcome. Mr. Gamewell said that the 
manufacturers were sure that they 
would gather both inspiration and 
optimism in Winston-Salem. Music 
by local talent added to the pleasure 
of the opening meeting, which was 
followed by an informal reception. 
Dr. Herty Addresses Convention 

The business session on the morn- 
ing of April 28 was featured by an 
address by Dr. Charles H. Herty on 
the status of the American organic 


of the Erlanger 


ENDORSE DYE EMBARGO 


The text of the resolution introduced by Bernard M. 
the Convention of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Carolina, and unanimously adopted, was as follows: 

* Whereas, prior to the recent war, the textile industries of this 
country were entirely dependent on foreign sources of supply for 


And whereas during the war a domestic dye and coal tar chem- 
ical industry began to ‘be deve ‘loped through the energy and pa- 
triotism and with the money of our own citizens: 

“And whereas the continuance and further development of 
said American dye and chemical industry since the 
made possible by the embargo against foreign coal tar dyes and 
chemicals when like or similar products are made by domestic 


And whereas we believe that the opening of American mar- 
kets to foreign dyes, with no restriction except customs duties, 
would mean the sure destruction of the entire American organic 
chemical industry, and that the only way to preserve said industry 
is through the continuance of the embargo against such foreign 


* Now, therefore, be it resolved by the North Carolina Cotton 
Association that the continued development of 
the domestic organic dye and chemical industry is of the highest 
importance to the prosperity of this country and to the textile in- 


“ Be it further resolved that this association declares itself in 
favor of the continuance of the present qualified embargo on for- 
eign dyes as provided in the amended bill H. R. 
reported to the United States Senate by the Finance Committee, 
and respectfully urges the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from the State of North Carolina to give the organic chem- 
ical provisions of that bill their earnest support. 

| “Resolved further that the secretary of this association be in- 
structed to send a copy of these resolutions to each Senator and 
Representative in Congress from the State of North Carolina.” 


Cone at 
Association of North 


war has been 


7456, recently 





The association adopted Mr. Cone’s 
resolution after Dr. Herty spoke. 


President’s Address 
President Bahnson made a brief 
address, in which he told the associa- 
tion that over go per cent. of the cot- 
ton spindles of North Carolina were 
represented by its members. He 
thanked the executive committee for 
the support it had given him and 
commented on the efficient work of 
the association’s secretary, Hunter 
Marshall, Jr., of Charlotte, and that 
of the manager of the traffic depart- 
ment, Geo. W. Forrester of Atlanta. 
President Bahnson referred feelingly 
co the passing of the late J. W. Can- 
non and J. O. White, two members of 


the association, whose presence was 


missed at this conventio1 


\t the luncheon which followed the 
first business meeting, Dr. 


president ot 


Howard 
Salem Col- 
convention. He 


Rondthale 
lege, addressed the 


told ot his own narrow 


escape from 
engaging in the cotton manufacturing 
business and delighted his audience 





Hunter Marshall, Jr.. 
Manufacturers’ 
Carolina 


Secretary, Cotton 
Association of North 


with his tund oft 


humor. Dr. 
thaler said that a few years ago North 


kKond 


Carolina was a sleeping giant, his feet 
covered by the sands of the Atlantic 
pillowed by the Blue 
Mountains. had been 
hum of the 


and his head 
Ridge 
awakened by the cotton 
mills built across his massive chest by 
members past and present of the 


The giant 


North Carolina Association. 

Plant Inspections 
The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
threw one of its cigarette factories 
and a tobacco lactory opel for the 
inspection of the cotton manufactur 
ers on the afternoon of April 28. The 
sitors saw wonderfully organized 
plants with efficient employes work 
ing at top speed to keep pace with 
various types of automatic machines 


and conveyor systems. Several cotto1 


manufacturers said that the tour of 
the plants was a source of 
to them. Later in the 
visitors, through the 
and Mrs. 


nspiratio! 
aiternoon the 
courtesy of D1 
Rondthaler, 


were shown 


over the campus and buildings of 
Salem College, oldest institution in 
the South for the education of 


women. 


Convention Banquet 
The banquet at the Robert FE. Le: 
Hotel on the evening of April 28 was 
a delightful affair, both from the 
standpoint of menu and appointments. 
After the banquet President Bahnson 
Continued on page 241) 
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a banquet tend i James B. Duke 
New York, president of the South- 
1 Power ( Chest S. C., on Fri 
evening, among the distinguished 
ikers were Robert S. Mebane, presi- 


nt of the Republic Cotton Mills, of 


rreat Falls, S. and Alexander WU 
president of the Baldwin Cotton 
Mill f Chester, S. ¢ and H. S$ 
s, secretary and treasurer of the 
gstein Mills of Chester, S. C 
Barb tl } 
Flax Spint Paters 
} arried M1 Brownell } 
the cha St. Thoma 
rch, Ney Y eel Ch 
emony was performed by the past 
Re Ernest M. Stires 
Textile trade is re] nted the nev 
torate elected by tl Reading Pa 
Chamber of Commerce. The list 11 
ludes Nathan S. Althouse, secretary 


1 treasurer, Neversink Dyeing Co 
3eggs, selling department, 
Fabric Co., Wyomissing 


ind George 
Narrow 
Whittall 


Matthew J head of the M J 


Whittall Associates, Worcester, Mass., 
was tendered a reception May 1, by his 
1,600 employes on his return from a 


-uropean trip which began Feb. 14. The 
shut down at 10 o’clock for half 
an hour and the employes gathered in 
the yards, leaving sufficient space 
through which Mr. Whittall passed t 
the office building, where he addressed 
the gathering, thanking them for th 
reception and bearing the greetings of 
latives in England 


1] 
il 


\ number of leading textile manufac 
urers of Pennsylvania, have been ap 
inted by Mayor J. Hampton Moore 
is additional members on the Committee 
f Manufacturers of the Sesquicenten- 
al to be held in Philadelphia, 1926 
Among these are W. Evan Chipman 
Chipman Knitting Mills, Easton, Pa.; 
Chas. E. Leippe, Reading (Pa.) Knit- 
ting Mills; H. W. Hartman, Follmer 
Clogg & Co., Lancaster; Walter Black, 
Jos. Black & Sons, York, Pa.; J. C. 


Parsons, Parsons & Baker, Phoenix- 
ville, Fa.; Chas. L. Gilliland, Aberfoyle 
Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa.; Wm. J. Wall, 


Nicetown Dye Works 
Joseph C. 


Jamieson Co., 


Jamieson, of the J. B 


cotton varns, Boston, 


Mass., has just returned from a busi- 
ness and pleasure trip through the 
uthern states 


president of 


Wor 


Robert A. Illingworth, 
he Tamesville Woolen Mills Co.. 


cester, Mass., and Mrs. Illingworth 
elebrated their fiftieth wedding anni 
versarvy with a familv reunion in the 
home of their son, Chapin W. Illing 


Mr. Illing 


more than 


rth, in that city, April 30 
rth began his textile careet 


half century ago in Bradford, Eng 
is native town. He was with the Tal 
ittville (Conn.) Woolen Mills for 19 
years, during the greater part of which 
me he was superintendent, and with 
the Chapinville Woolen Mills, North 


oro, Mass., for 15 vears as manager 
Che next five vears he was superintend- 
nt and designer for the Southgate 
Woolen Co., Worcester, and after the 


became 
the Tames 


ill was destroved by fire he 


and desion 


inager 


& Knowles Loom 


in the near 


lle Woolen Mills Co., succeeding to 


the presidency last year. 


Geo FF. Hutchins, chairman of the 
levelopment board of the Crompton 


Works, Worcester, 


Mass., and Mrs. Hutchins, returned 

home May 1 from a ten weeks’ trip t 
ype 

( 1 \ SU ve nn ed 

[ hos nd i sellin 





After Half 


A. Mann, Retiring 
in Knit Goods Market 


Charles 
Century 


up his residence 
uture on his 300 acre stock 
arm at Orford, N. H Mr. Man 
started in the knit goods business fifty 
irs ago with Coleman, Meade & ( 
After 14 years with 
this concern he accepted a position as 
buyer for the Root & McBride Co., of 
Cleveland. He continued with this 
company for 18 years until 1904, at 
which time he accepted the position 
i manager of the New York office of 
the Oneita Knitting Mills, in which 
capacity he continued until his retire 
ment this week 


W. Irving Bullard, treasurer of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu 
facturers and vice-president of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Boston, left 
for a fishing trip to Grand Lake, Maine, 


business and will take 


1 
»bbers at Boston 
: Al 


minediately after the convention last 
week 
Arthur W. Shuttleworth, first vice 


president of the Mohawk Carpet Mills 


Inc., returned this week from an ex 
tended European and Mediterranean 
trip 


Charles G. Frick, treasurer of J. Sulli 
an & Sons Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, has 
resigned that office. He has been ac 
identified with the company for 


OQ 


D 


tivelv 
rrtv vears 
Edwin H 
treasurer of 
Inc., Amsterdam, 


sever 


Patton, secretary and 
the Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
N. Y., will shortly 
with the firm. Mr 
Patton has not announced his plans for 
the future. Before the formation of 
the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., he was 
ficially connected for a number of 


connections 


years with the McCleary, Wallin & 
Crouse Co. 

Paul F. Vogel, general manager of the 
Belleville (1ll.) Hosiery Mills, sailed on 
May | for an extended tour of Europe. 
Oliver Herzler, assistant manager, has 
been appointed to act as secretary and 
general manager during Mr. Vogel’s ab- 
sence 

Fr. E. Banfield, Jr., superintendent of 
nanutacturing at the Newton Upper 
Falls plant of Saco-Lowell Shops, has 
een appointed assistant agent of the 
Biddeford plant of the company. 

l-arl G. Paules, assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., is to be decorated as a chevalier 

the Italian order of St. Mark and 
St. Lazarus, by Major Gen. Clarence R 
l:dwards, commanding the first army 
corps area, in Boston, May 5, in be- 
half of the Italian Government. Mr. 
Paules was a major of engineers in the 
World War. 

G. H. Lafountain, North Andover, 
\lass., representing the Woonsocket 
(R. I.) Napping Machinery Co., re- 
turned to Boston, April 28, on the 
maiden voyage of the Cunarder Samaria 
from a six months’ trip to China, India 
and Egypt for the company. He said 
he found business conditions very good 
in India. 

G. C. Bryant, who has held the posi- 
tion as night superintendent of the Bibb 
Mfg. Co., Porterdale, Ga., is now day 
overseer of spinning. 

G. B. Byrd, of Easley, S. C., now has 
the position of superintendent of the 
Pilot Division of the Consolidated Tex 
tile Corp., Raleigh, N. C. 

Francis Hoye, formerly 
ent at Nasonville, R. I., has assumed 
charge of the Coronet Worsted Mill, 
Mapleville, R. I., succeeding Morris Ein- 
stein, for the last year superintendent 
and agent, resigned. 


superintend- 


Samuel W. McCleary, superintendent 
of the spinning department of the Mc- 
Cleary, Wallin & Crouse branch of the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., who for two years has repre- 
sented the Amsterdam district in the 
State Assembly, announced this week 
that he would be a candidate for re- 
nomination this Fall. 

W. H. Tisdale, who has held the po- 
sition as superintendent of the Opelika 
(Ala.) Cotton Mills, has resigned. 

C. W. Bailey, who has held the posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Columbia 
(Tenn.) Cotton Mills, is now superin- 
tendent of the Avondale Cotton Mills, 
Humboldt, Tenn. 

G. W. Andrews is now night super- 
intendent of the plant of the Bibb Mfg 
; Porterdale, Ga 

Walter O’Pry, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Crawford (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills, has resigned. 

P. T. Wing has accepted the position 
as superintendent of the spinning for 


Co., at 


James Lees & Sons, Bridgeport, Pa. 
Mr. Wing comes from Hope Valley, 
R. I 


T. W. Webster, who has held the po- 
sition as overseer of spinning at the 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Porterdale, Ga., has re- 
signed 


Clinton H. Fisher has taken a posi 
tion as overseer of carding for th 
Colonial Woolen Mills Co., Cleveland. 
Mr. Fisher comes from Hubbardsto: 
Mass. 

Sidney A. Anderton, agent and ge: 
eral manager of the Cedarville (N. J 
Mills, has severed his connection wit 
that company. 

Lees Hall, overseer of dyeing for th 
Waverley Mill of the American Woole 
Co., Pittsfield, Me. has resigned hi 
position with that company to acce; 
a similar position with the James 
Regan Mfg. Co., Rockville, Conn. 

Louis J. Zanger has accepted th 
position as overseer of finishing for th 
Auburn (N. Y.) Woolen Co. Mr: 
Zanger comes from South Bend, Ind. 


George H. Swallow has accepted th 
position as overseer of spinning for the 
Holliston (Mass.) Woolen Mills. M: 
Swallow comes from Spencer, Mass. 


George T. Paquette has accepted the 
position as overseer of knitting for 
Haas Bros. Corp., Brooklyn, New York 
Mr. Paquette was formerly employed 
at the Cambridge (Mass.) Knitting Co 


James C. Bennett has accepted the 
position as designer for the Yantic 
(Conn.) Mill of the American Woolen 
Co. He comes from Norwich, Conn. 


Elwood Ward has taken a position 
as overseer of weaving for the Water- 
loo (N. Y.) Woolen Mills. Mr. Ward 
comes from Albany, N. Y. 


R. J. McConnell has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of spinning for Joseph 
\ppleyard, Bound Brook, N. J. 


James Leach has taken the position 
as overseer of weaving for the Cabot 
Mfg. Co., Brunswick, Me. He comes 
from Newmarket, N. H. 


J. N. Baker has taken the position as 
second hand of weaving for Cabot 


Mfg. Co., Brunswick, Me. Mr. Baker 


comes from Lawrence, Mass. 


Robert Emerson has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the 
Morice Twine Mills, Roanoke, Va. He 
comes from Westport, Conn. 


L. G. Austin is now overseer of spin- 
ning at the Poinsett Mills, Greenville, 
S.C. He was formerly with the Bran- 
don Mills, Greenville. 


O. QO. Keesler is now overseer of 
weaving at the Highland Park Mfg 
Co.’s Mill No. 1, Charlotte, N. C. 


Armand Ayotte, foreman of the spin- 
ning department of the Hamilton Woolen 
Co., Southbridge, Mass., and Miss Be- 
atrice Gaumond, until recently employed 
by the same company, were married it 
Norte Dame Church in that town, Apri! 
25 

L. C. Hightower, of Cliffside, N. C 
is now overseer of weaving at the High 
land Park Mfg. Co.’s Mill No. 1 at Char 
lotte, N. C. 


J. D. Kilgore, who has been oversee 
of weaving at the Georgia Cotton Mi 
No. 1, Griffin, Ga., has resigned. 


W. A. Harvey, who has been ove 
seer of weaving at the Pilot Divisio: 
of Consolidated Textile Corp., Raleig! 
N. C., has resigned. 
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Republic Rapid Transit, with Platform Stake Body and Fore-Door Open 
Cab, Cord Tires, Electric Starter and Lights, $1490 f.o.b. Alma, Michigan 
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Quality—Price—Service— 

You can make more deliveries over a larger territory and at a 
substantial reduction in cost with the Republic Rapid Transit. 
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than any other speed truck. 
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Continued from page 116) 
for at this meeting he finished the 
second year of his administration and, 
in accordance with an unwritten law 
of the organization, retired at the 
final business session on Friday. In 
his address, which appears in full in 
another column, President Lowe gave 
a business man’s opinion of the fac- 
tors that have brought about the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory business and indus- 
trial situation, and laid particular em- 
phasis upon the need of prompt action 
upon the tariff as one of the founda- 
tion stones upon which to build im- 
proved conditions. He criticized the 
people of New England for not giv- 
ing sufficiently serious thought to the 
increasing menace of southern com- 
petition in the cotton industry, with 
their lower wages, longer hours and 
increasing control of that branch of 
manufacture. He made no eftort to 
loss over the present unsatisfactory 
condition of business, but expressed 
the belief that the darkest period is 


assing and that we shall see better | 


nes with more employment and a 

arger and stabilized market 
thin the next few months 
Natural Resources of N. E. 


Vith the 


more 


‘ adjournment of the 
Lowe re 
Randall N. 
Durfee, chairman of the session on 
New Eng 
introducing the first 
speaker Chairman Durfee stated that 
the topic of the session reminded him 
f a lecturer who was discoursing on 

e preservation of our forests, which 

are one of our great New England 
and who, in the course of 
is remarks, stated in a loud voice, 

venture to assert that there is no 

ne in this audience who has done 
anything to protect and preserve our 


ness session President 


nquished the chair to 
Natural Resources of 


nd.’ Before 


resources, 


forests.” The 
followed was broken by someone in 


great quietness that 
he audience who timidly remarked, 
\ell, I’ve shot woodpeckers.” Mr 
lurfee felt certain that every one of 
hearers had done more than this 
natural resources of 
He illustrated the un 
competitive conditions between 


preserve the 
New England 
even 
New England industries and those of 

her states by a comparison of the 


rsepower hours utilized by mills 


ited on the Merrimac river, oper 
ng 48 hours a week, with the horse 
ver hours developed on a similat 


er that might be located in states 
where the mills are legally operated 
to 60 hours week. The water 
heels installed on the Merrimac 
approximately 85,000 


high 


Vel de ve lk Pp 
rsepower at water, 25,000 
horsepower at low water, with an av 
f This 


ls operated on a 55 to 


erage Of 55,000 horsepower. 
neans that mil 
60-hour basis have an advantage of 
1214 42 to per cent in horsepower 
hours over mills operated on the 48- 

say nothing of 
litional advantages in lower wage 
production costs that are known 
nge from 35 to 50 per cent. Un 
tl conditions are equalized 


cc nese 


our week basis. tX 





labor and capital in this section of the 
country will eventually go under. 
Mentioning that the day was the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
General Grant, he quoted Grant’s 
memorable words, “Let us_ have 
peace,” and suggested their applica- 
tion to industrial conditions in New 
England today. 


Power Resources of New England 

The first speaker introduced by Mr. 
Durfee was Charles Penrose, of Day 
& Zimmerman, Inc., Philadelphia, 
who gave an illustrated talk on “ The 


Chas. M. Holmes 
Director, N. A. C. M. 


Power Resources of New England.” 
Mr. Penrose discussed the need of 
New England for power, the re- 
sources that exist today and for the 
future, and the fuel supply. Taking 
up the first of these divisions the 
speaker reviewed the position of New 
England industrially, and showed that 
with 2 per cent of the area and 7 per 
cent of the population of the United 
States, New England had 15 per cent 
of the wage earners, used 13 per cent 
of the industrial power and in value 
made II to 12 per cent of the prod 
ucts. 

Passing on to the resources within 
New England today, the 
showed the physical advantages that 


speaker 


this section possesses so far as power 
distribution is concerned, and its dis- 
territory. 
Among the advantages were cited the 


advantages as a power 


resources in water power, compact 
ness of the territory, interconnection 
tidewater trans- 


of power systems, 


portation, favorable conditions for 


condenser water supply, quality of 
juel supply, and central station en- 
Among the dis- 


advantages were mentioned high per- 


gineering practice 


centage in ratio of developed to po- 
tential hydro-electric 
power, restrictions against 
interchange of energy between states, 


resources in 
political 


distance from coal fields, and low di- 


versity factor for power in many 


large New England industrial centers 
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The numerous slides shown by’ the 
speaker gave a picture of power con- 
ditions in New England as compared 
with the rest of the country. Men- 
tion was made of the superpower sys- 
tem and the St. Lawrence project 
in connection with future power sup- 
plies. Mr. Penrose’s paper will be 
found in another part of this issue. 

No discussion of this paper devel- 
oped, probably because the speaker 
covered his subject so thoroughly. 


Address by Mayor Curley 


At the conclusion of Mr. Penrose’s 





A. W. Dimick 
Director, N. A. C. M. 


address, Mayor Curley of Boston, who 
had been delayed in reaching the 
meeting, was introduced by the chair- 
man, and delivered an address of wel- 
come. The oratorical abilities of Mr. 
Curley are well known and he em- 
ployed them in pointing out why the 
United States and the textile industry 
should be optimistic in regard to the 
future. Reviewing conditions through- 
out the rest of the world, he urged 
his hearers to face the future with 
confidence and enthusiasm. Mr, Cur- 
ley suggested the establishment of a 
spot cotton market in Boston, or at 
least the use of the huge Army Sup- 
ply Base on the waterfront, as a cot- 
ton warehouse. He stated that he 
had made a proposition to the Fed- 
eral Government to lease the Army 
Base to the city of Boston at a nomi- 
nal rental, with the intention of let- 
ting the cotton industry have space at 
one-third the price it would have to 
pay elsewhere. 


Continuing, Mayor Curley spoke in 
favor of an American merchant 
marine, which would enable Ameri- 
can manufacturers to be independent 
of foreign carriers. He mentioned 
subsidies paid by England and Japan, 
and stated that they were much larger 
than anything ever paid by our Gov- 
ernment. The need of exports in 
connection with a strong merchant 
marine was stated to be necessary to 
keep our increased industrial facilities 
fully employed. 

Following Mayor Curley’s addres: 
Randall N. Durfee, chairman of the 
Cotton Buying and Storage Commit 
tee of the National Association, 
stated that he favored the suggestior 
looking toward the use of the Arm 
Base for cotton storage purposes and 
signified his intention of bringing th: 
matter before the Board of Govern- 
ors of the Association. 


The New England Railroads 

The next speaker was John Old 
ham of Merrill, Oldham & Co., Bos 
ton, who took as his subject, “ The 
New England Railroads with Rela 


tion to a National Transportatio 
System.” 
Mr. Oldham’s address _ discusse 


chiefly the question of railroad cor 
solidations and was a plea for other 
large systems like the New York Cen 
tral and the Pennsylvania lines 

serve New England. He did not 
favor consolidation of the New York 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
with the Boston & Maine to give an 
all-New England road, as this would 
be a consolidation of high cost rail 
roads and would burden this section 
with higher transportation costs. 

Mr. Oldham stated that the New 
England railroads are a_ national 
problem and that it is to the interests 
of railroads west of the Hudson 
River to tie up with them and give 
New England adequate transporta- 
tion facilities at the same rates as ob- 
tained in other sections in order tc 
keep New England, where so much 
of their business originates, in a pros- 
perous condition. Mr. Oldham’s 
paper is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The members did not seem to be in 
asking questions, or 
there was general agreement with the 
plans for New England railroads 
which the speaker expounded, for, as 
in the case of the previous address, 
there was no discussion. 


the mood for 


Thursday Afternoon Session 


HE Thursday afternoon session, 

at which the general topic of 
“ Business Conditions” was consid- 
ered, was presided over by Nathaniel 
F, Ayer, treasurer of the Nyanza 
Mills and Cabot Manufacturing Co., 
and president of the Farwell Bleach- 
ery. The selection of Mr. Ayer as 
chairman was a graceful compliment 


to the Arkwright Club, of which he 1s 
president, and with which the Na- 
tional Association cooperates closel) 
in most business matters of nationa! 
importance that affect the industry. 
In introducing Arthur H. Lowe, 
chairman of the Consolidated Tar" 
Committee of Cotton Manufacturers, 
who was the first speaker and whos' 
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address was, in effect, a report of the 
work of his committee, Chairman 
Ayer said: “ While we all know what 
the tariff is, most of us have been 
satisfied to leave the handling of the 
matter to the committee of which 
Arthur H. Lowe is chairman. He 
represents the National Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers, the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ifacturers, the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Ark- 
wright Club, and the Association of 
‘otton Textile Merchants. He has 
done most of the work himself, and 
while neither he nor we may be wholly 
atisfied with the bill as it is today, or 
as it may be when finally passed, I 
know that we can never repay him 
for the great sacrifices that he has 
made in our behalf. Mr. Lowe.” 


“The Cotton Tariff ” 


\[r. Lowe was heartily applauded 
as he came forward in answer to 
Chairman Ayer’s introduction. His 
address, which will be found in an- 
other column, not only reviewed the 
work of his committee, but went into 
the comparison of the schedules of 
the present bill with those of previous 
tariffs and expressed the conviction 
that the fundamental principles de- 
veloped by his committee, with the 
aid of its expert advisor, Samuel S. 


wn” 





t 
L 


Dale. for the levying of yarn and 
cloth duties would be made the basis 
of all future tariffs, whether for 


reverue or protection. He regretted 
that neither the House nor Senate 
bill had adopted these in their en- 
irety, but was hopeful that they might 
be found in an amended Senate bill. 
ic drew attention to the fact that his 
mittee had gone on record in 

of the American valuation 
and regretted that this had not 
embodied in the Senate bill. He 
gave particular credit to Honorable 
Henry F. Lippitt. who represented the 
fine cloth interests and who also ap- 


ot 
oc 


peared in opposition to the tariff on 
staple cottons; to Stuart W. 

ner, who represented the yarn 
ests; to Charles D. Owen, who 
‘sented the jacquard woven 
terests. and to Ward 

ron, who appeared before the 


nance Committee in behalf 


> pile fabric manufacturers. 

the applause subsided that fol- 

i the close of Mr. Lowe's able 
ntation of the industry’s tariff 

case Chairman Aver asked Mr. Lowe 
ther he could express an opinion 

is to whether American or foreign 
valuations would be finally adopted. 


Lowe replied that his committee 
no inside facts regarding the out- 
and doubted whether anyone 
anything more than had been 
given to the public in news reports 
Washington. He stated that 
urman Fordney of the House 
Means Committee and a 
majority of the Republican members 
is strongly in favor of Ameri- 
ca valuation as ever, but that since 
Senate appropriated $100,000 for 


v\ Ss and 


an investigation of this subject and 
got a report favoring a modified plan 
certain Republican members of the 
Senate Finance Committee who had 
formerly favored American valua- 
tions seemed to be “on the fence,” 
although adoption of the foreign valu- 
ation basis in the Senate bill indi- 
cated that a majority of that com- 
mittee favored a continuance of the 
foreign system. 

In answer to Albert Greene Dun- 
can’s request for an explanati 
the long staple cotton duty, Mr. Lowe 


yf 


repetition. For instance, he stated 
that rather incomplete figures made 
available by the Association seemed 
to indicate that state and local taxes 
on cotton mills amounted to from 4c. 
to %c. per yard of product per year, 
or from 4 to 5 per cent. of wages paid. 
Federal taxes range from 2!'%c. to 
5%c. per yard of product, or from 
35 to 40 per cent. of wages paid. 
These seem to show that state and 
local taxes are not a serious burden, 
but that federal taxation has 
altogether too great. 


been 
He quoted U.S. 





Grosvenor Ely 
Director, N. A. C. M. 


referred him to Mr. Lip; 
opposition to such a duty, but stated 
further that the members of the Con- 
solidated Tariff Committee feel that 
it is practically impossible 1 
ister such a duty if it becomes neces- 
sary to determine what is tl 
of cotton in imported yarn and goods. 
He drew attention, however, to the 
fact that the wording bill 
made it unnecessary to analyze yarns 
and goods finer than Number ;9’s 1 
determine whether they c 
dutiable staple cotton. Chairmat 
Ayer then remarked that 
Mr. Lowe could not sa 
tariff bill would be enacte 
Lowe admitted his ignor 

Hon. Guy Cox on “ Taxation’ 

In introducing Honorable Gu x 
who was formerly president 
Massachusetts Senate, Chairm 
Aver referred to the fact that he was 
chairman of the committee appointed 
by former Governor Coolidge 
Massachusetts to revise the tax laws 
of that State, and that he was admir- 
ably fitted by that experience and by 
his later work as a legal expert in 
taxation matters to discuss the injus- 
tice and onerous burdens of present 
taxation and to suggest remedies and 
substitutes. In his paper, which will 
be found in another column, Mr. Cox 
quoted certain figures showing the 
incidence of taxation 
mills that are particularly worthy of 


upon cotton 


E. Kent Swift 
Director. N. A. C. M. 


Creasury Department figures for the 
year I919 showing that manufactur- 
federal 


ing companies paid income 


taxes that year that were 26.3 per 
cent. of their net textile 
companies of all classes paid 29.92 
per cent. of their net income, while 
cotton manufacturing companies paid 
a little over 30 per cent. of their net 
income. admitted 
sive, but whether the present tax of 
12% per cent. on net income of cor- 


Income ; 


This was exces- 


porations can be borne without injury 
to the industry can only be answered 
by experience. He quoted eminent 
.uthorities, however, who hold that 
as the rate approached 8 to Io per 
‘ent. it becomes unbearable and leads 
remedy and sub- 
stitute suggested by Mr. Cox for the 
present federal corporation tax and 


to evasion. The 


income tax on individuals is a simple, 
uniform sales tax of 1 per cent. Such 

tax would produce more revenue 
than those now in force, would save 
the Government millions of dollars in 
the administration of tax laws, and 
taxpayers millions of dollars in mak- 
ing returns. If we had had such a 
sales tax in I919 the cotton mills, in- 
stead of paying over 30 per cent. of 
their net income, would have paid less 
than 8 per cent. He recommended 
the sales tax principally because it 
insures equality before the law for all 
taxpayers, and the full cooperation of 
all citizens in sustaining the burden 


of Government under conditions fair 
and equitable to all. 

The Textile Export Problem 

Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department [ 
Commerce, was the next speaker in- 
troduced by Chairman Ayer. In 
referring to the export lookout from 
a textile standpoint, the Director as- 
serted that “ the bugaboo of disastrous 
foreign competition has been over- 
drawn.” He denied emphatically that 
the best efforts of our commercial 
rivals could drive America from the 
world’s markets. He said that the 
percentage of the total American tex- 
tile output exported had almost 
doubled since 1913, that this export- 
able surplus is steadily increasing and 
should reach 20 per cent. in the not 
distant future. Attention was called 
to the fact that British exports 
showed no improvement. He 
said that American textile interests 
have little or nothing to fear from 
Germany and Central European 
states in the struggle tor the world’s 
textile markets at this time. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Klein, American exports t 
India on a yardage basis have jumped 
one thousand per cent. IQI9 
while the best figures available indi- 
cate that British exports to that coun 
try have decreased. He said that the 
Department of Commerce is keenl) 
alive to the possibilities for American 
trade in the Indian market, having a 
special representative on the way now 
to open an office for the first time in 
Calcutta. 

“With the growth of our textile 
exports,” Dr. Klein declared, “ the in- 
dustry is beginning to show a welcome 
tendency to carefully the 
peculiar requirements of different 
markets and to adapt its products to 
them where necessary.” He said that 
“recognition in foreign consuming 
markets of America’s maintenance of 
uniform standard and quality is bring- 
ing to this country an ever-increasing 
volume of business.”” He urged the 
mill owner and executive to establish 
the most helpful and cooperative rela 
tions with his selling house or export 
agent in order to back up the latter 
efforts in the most effective manner 


such 


since 


consider 


possible. 


Rehabilitation of Ex-Service Men 

Fred T. A. McLeod, of the U. S. 
Government Bureau, Boston, who was 
the last speaker of the afternoon, ex- 
plained the work that is being done 
throughout the country for over 100,- 
000 disabled ex-service men under the 
terms of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
\ct, and made a strong plea for the 
assistance of business men and manu- 
facturers in the work of the Bureau, 
and particularly in finding places in 
the mills and offices for disabled ser- 
vice men who are now being given 
this preliminary vocational training. 
Those who have finished their textile 
school terms will need a period of 
practical training in the mills, and he 
believes that the textile mills can also 
find places for the training of ma- 
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hinists, electricians, pattern makers 
and clerical workers. He did not 
-laim that the country owes these men 

living, but he did hold that it owes 


them a chance to make it 


Social Evening and Dance 


e small ballroom at the Somer- 

th the reception and “ sit- 

ting out’ rooms adjoining, made a 
attractive place for the gather- 


ng of a hundred or more of the mem 
with their 
friends for the social 
ing and dance which has come to 


bers and guests shale 


ighters and 


be a regular feature of the conven- 
It an occasion where busi- 

nes for the moment forgotten and 
ne ompetitors and buyers and 
ellers meet o1 common ground 


Plant Excursions 


HE opportunity to visit manufac 
turing plants in and around Bos- 
ton and to enjoy what was termed “A 
View of Harbor ”’ 
constituted an innovation in conven- 


Boston 


Business 
tion programs that was evidently 


appreciated by a very large percent- 
age of the members and guests, for 
the various parties aggregated fully 
125 members and guests, by far the 
largest group being that which visited 
Upper Falls 
Saco-Lowell Shops. The harbor trip 


was made possible by the courtesy of 


the Newton plant ol 


Mayor Curley, who provided one of 
the city boats, and it 


that less than a dozer 


1S regrettable 
ook advantage 


of this opportunity. The other plants 


“AFA AWAY 


‘ 


I 
re 
. 

yi 
DI 
k 
Uy 
b 


saco-Lowell Shops, 
One Rail of 80 Ft. Span 
it were visited were the Waltham 
Watch Works, Gillette Safety 
ge & Shaw and Ginn & Co. 
hose manufacturers who visited the 
Waltham and the Gillette plants wer« 
with the oppor 
unities afforded to study 
ization management, as well as 
the special machinery and t 


quired for 


ticularly pleased 
plant organ 
and 
ols re 
such fine work All of 


Newton Upper Falls 


Traveling Crane for 


of having a pleasant evening together 
as friends. 

Sometimes there have been special 
entertainments or concerts, but at this 
meeting the committee engaged the 
colored orchestra from the Suntaug 
Inn, noted for its jazz music, fur- 
nished free refreshments in the form 
of ice cream, cake and coffee, and let 
the participants furnish their own 
good time, which they did most satis- 
factorily until midnight. Those who 
did not to dance, or who didn’t 
on the lines or 
reception rooms and 


care 


know how, sat side 
gossipped nN the 
lobbies. 
Charles H. Ely and his assistant, 
Gilmore, were the special 
committee in charge of this pleasant 


feature of the program. 


George L, 


and Harbor ‘Trip 


friday morning was devoted to these 
excursions, and they were so success- 
ful that it is not impossible that they 
will be made a regular feature of the 
3oston convention. 

Manufacturers Visit Saco-Lowell 

One of the most enjoyable as well 
the 
planned for Friday morning was the 
visit to the plant of Saco-Lowell 
Shops at Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
About seventy-five mill men took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered to 
inspect the large new foundry build- 
ing and see cotton machinery, mor¢ 
especially cards and drawing frames, 
in process of manufacture. 

[he trip was made in about a dozen 


as instructive of excursions 





. Mass. End View of New Foundry and 
Handling All Raw Material 

iutomobiles, which left the Hotel 

Somerset at 9:30 o’clock and followed 


the attractive Commonwealth Avenue 


ind the Metropolitan Reservoir route. 
he j s made without mis- 


ne ywurneyv wa 
hap, with the exception of a pt 


which necessitated Albert 


Duncan’s Pierce-Arrow dropping out 


1 
i 


line for a few minutes. 
stated, 


of 


hap, it might be 





Greene 


This mis- 


occurred in 


spite of the fact that Jimmy ” 
Strang acted as mascot for this car. 
Arriving at Newton Upper Falls, the 
party was welcomed by Agent O. E. 
Nutter, who outlined the program of 
inspection. The visitors were rapidly 
organized into groups of six or seven 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


facturing and handling materia! 
efficiently and at the lowest cost. A 


raw materials for the foundry ar: 
handled by an 8o-foot span traveling 
crane. The operations inside the 


building are served by a complet¢ 
electrically operated monorail systen 





Pouring Metal from Cupola to 


Ladle: Ladle Handled by Monorail Conveyor 


men and piloted through the plant by 


members of the Saco-Lowell organ- 


ization 
Inspect New Foundry 
[he route taken by the various 
groups followed the routing of the 
material through the works. The first 
point visited was the impressive new 
foundry completed a few months ago, 
which doubled the foundry capacity 
of the plant. This is a concrete con- 
struction building trim- 
mings and large window area 
equipped with metal sash. It is 
feet long, 194 feet wide, and contains 
58,200 square feet on the main floor, 
with a basement 18 feet high under 
the whole of the building, which con- 
tains machinery for automatically 
mixing and tempering the molding 
sand and delivering it by means of 
bucket molders. 
lines the new foundry 
of the 


13: 
1liding, 


with brick 





300 


conveyors to the 
In its exterior 
most 
modern 


is a creditable example 
type of industrial bt 
and presents more ppearance of 

irab effect 
ne actory. The 
inverted 


whicn gives 


public building th 





nd truss o7 
construct 
maximum ventilation. 


itch roof 
connection 
pickle 
thich all 
monorail 

the snagging 
method of con- 


with the 


nouse¢ 


new toundry 





was constructed, 
materials are delivered by 
and taken from 
room by the 
veying. 
Visitors could not help being im- 
pressed by the complete modern meth- 
ods that had been installed for manu- 


fitted with electric switches controlled 
by a button in the operator’s cab 
This system includes special cars with 
ladles for carrying the molten metal 
from the cupola to the molders, and 
the tilting of the ladle is done by the 
car operator. Extensive use is made 
in the various operations of electric 
and pneumatic devices for saving 
manual labor. Practically every ma- 
chinery part produced in the foundry 
is made on molding machines, and 
these parts vary from a few ounces in 
weight up to 1,500 pounds, the latter 
being the large card cylinders. 

This building is representative of 
the highest type of foundry to be 
found in industry. It 
capacity of molding easily 100 tons 
of iron a day and is equipped with 
two cupolas, with room for a third 
In spite of the fact that it has been 
completed only a short time, this de- 
partment is a model of efficiency 
With the completion of the new 
foundry the older building former 
used for this work has been 
modelled throughout and equipped a: 
a complete cleani! 


any has a 


g or snagging 1 
Machine Shops 

Leaving the foundry, the various 
groups were conducted through the 
other departments of the machine 
shops and shown in detail the machi 
ing of the different card and drawing 
frame parts. It is believed by ma 
that no industry in the line of the 
metal trades has a better record for 
productive efficiency than the builders 
of standard textile machinery, large’) 
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as a result of the competition among mediate pickers now being constructed 
ch concerns. Yet they have often are equipped with this new drive, and 
worked under many limitations in past bevel gear drives on old pickers at 
vears, due the for r it various mills are being replaced with 
and traditions. this type. 
t was of the greatest interest to Another improvement which at- 


been tracted considerable attention was the 
uilders, compensating tension device for 
spoolers, which is a model of sim- 


see that these limitations h 





rown off by progressive 


Idly departed from old- 





View in New Foundry Showing 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
How Card Cylinder Spiders Are Molded 


ned methods and taken up mod- plicity and utility. New thread boards 


ern procedures. Leading machinery for spinning frames and twisters wer 

ire now found in the tore ilso shown, the features of these be- 

research and among the ing that they are non-corrosive, are 

most advocates of progress along of exceptional smoothness, and of a 

these es. All this must have been rugged construction which insures 
sitors as thev saw” good alignment. 

ee ee ee ae \nother very interesting feature of 

_—— _ machines that fave the exhibit in the experimental de- 

wee eevee Oe Saco-I owell STOPS partment was the Saco-Lowell roving 

rts not only quicker and Ayers manufactured at the Lowell 

Sao plant. These are of exceptionally 

cae Serene © fine finish and workmanship and pro- 

re machined and nn- vide greater stiffness. In making 

mign stanGal ' them the inside surfaces of the tubular 

leg are finished before the tube is 

ea irmed, insuring a fine finish to the 

re hole surface of the tube. Che 

Experimental Department presser arms are more uniform in 

| 1 eight, the limit of variation being 

: or very . held very closely, so that a change ot 

; nt ated essers will not affect the balance 

cht Sa i c Che frame is more rigid and will 

| ex] ‘ hes , stand several hundred revolutions 

tl ne enine more than the standard speed without 

Ss a simp a i coke spreading. [hese flyers are inte 

wa a changeable in every way, including 

first tir s improved m e the presser arms, with the flyers sold 

‘ludes th ener spiral-spur drive by the company in the past, so that 

which has many advantages over the the change to them can be made on 

evel gears formerly used to ob- Short notice. 
tain a right-angle drive. It is noise (hose who elected to take the ex- 


less, has self 


extremely rigid. 


earings and is cursion to Newton Upper Falls were 


ening 

lhe design has been given a most instructive morning and 
simplified and few parts are used in the officials of Saco-Lowell Shops are 
the construction, thus eliminating any to be congratulated on the efficient 
unnecessary repairs. The gears way in which the trip was planned. 
drv and tl \mong the members of Saco-Lowell 
organization took 


eretore no grease 1s used. 


All Saco-Lowell finisher and inter- who charge of 


groups were Assistant Treasurer P. W. Penny, George H. Willis, H. D 


D. Howe, O. E. Nutter, E. E. Blake, 
Charles Mills, W. H. Goldsmith, L. 


Lord, James Strang, Frank Rowe 
and Albert Greene. 


Friday Afternoon Session 


LTHOUGH the Friday after- 
noon session was scheduled to 
start at 2 o’clock, so many of the ex- 
cursion parties were delayed in re- 
turning that it was not until 2:30 
p.m. that a quorum could be brought 
together. The attendance, however, 
before this session closed was the 
largest of any of the convention ses- 
sions, being considerably in excess of 
100. This and the business session 
that followed were the last to be pre- 
sided over by President Lowe. The 
first speaker of the afternoon was W. 
Irving Bullard, chairman of the 
Medal Committee, whose duty it was 
to present the Association’s medal. 
The other members of the committee 
were as follows: F. S. Blanchard, 
Morgan Butler, Sidney S. Paine, 
James Sinclair and D. L. Taylor. 
Although Mr. Bullard usually 
speaks extemporaneously, he ex- 
plained that the importance of this 
event had impelled him to reduce his 
remarks to paper, which he read, as 
follows: 
a trait of human 
a necessity ot logic 


“It is not merely 
nature but also 
ind of history that dictates the pres- 
entation of tangible and enduring 
memorials of well earned distinction. 

Our archelogists are continually 


Grateful countries have fastene 
their recognition, wrought in lasting 
and beautiful metal with appropriat: 
design and word, upon many thot 
sands of individual uniforms wor: 
gallantly in the great conflict. 

“ Not less should industry, and the 
peoples it serves, be grateful for con 
spicuous service rendered by thos 
who have in truth proved themselves 
its soldiers in strife or its statesme: 
in council. There should be Distin- 
guished Service medals and Croix de 
Guerre of business, to honor those 
whose devotion and whose skill have 
served as a bulwark of defence in 
time of stress and as a potent instru- 
ment of progress in calmer days 
‘There is no sentiment in business? 
That fallacy will come true only wher 
men become all automatons with 
affection or pride or gratitude 
memory ! 

“We are met here to confer this 
medal, so richly earned, in such pride 
and affection. We seek not to stir 
the blush of distressed modesty by ex 
travagant words of fulsome praise 
Rather we would note, in a few direct 
words, the sort of service and the sort 
of man we honor today and esteem al! 
days! 

“To rehearse the achievements and 





Saco-Lowell Shops, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Molds for Card Doffers 


Greek 
or Latin insignia that in an older day 
rewarded and recorded the prowess 
and the services of heroes of states- 
men. In our own day’s news we read 
of the plans for the presentation of a 
medal to the heroic city of Verdun 
that shall symbolize the dauntless 
spirit of “They Shall Not Pass.” 


digging from ancient ruins the 





Molding Machines Making 


the contributions for which the Amer- 
ican textile industry is so deeply in- 
debted to Albert Greene Duncan 
would take too long, and for it there 
is no need. His wise judgment, h's 
broad vision, his unflagging zeal, his 
tireless industry, his power of leadet- 
ship and his<capacity for enthusiasm 
have through the years meant mucs 
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) a great industry, and thereby to a 
ation. 

* That such need of service may not 
) unnoted, we now present this 
‘ken. It shall symbolize that service 
rough many days to come when that 
nation is still greater; and when the 
innals of that industry, grown also 
greater in large part because he had 
so lived and served, this memorial 
shall preserve the grateful record of 
what he was and what he did. 


* Will Albert Greene Duncan please 
step forward?” [Applause.] “In be- 
half of the membership and the offi- 
cers of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers I present this 
medal to you. And may I just say 
that upon the medal are inscribed 
these words :” 

“To ALBERT GREENE DUNCAN 
In recognition of his initiative, vision 
and distinguished service 
Director 1912-1913 
Vice-President 1913-1914 
President 1914-1916.” 

Mr. ALBERT GREENE Duncan: “Mr. 
Chairman, Gentlemen of the Associ- 
tion: This touches me very deeply. 
| have tried to serve the industry be- 
cause I believe that it is only by co- 
operative effort and mutual help that 
the individual mill or the industry as 
a whole can properly serve the people 
of this great country. Although I re- 
tire to-day from active service in the 
Association, having served my term 
as ex officio member of the Board of 
Government, as a former president of 
the Association I want to say to you 
that I shall never lose my interest in 
the Association and that you can call 
on me at any time if I can be of fur- 
ther service.” 

The Research Session 

President Lowe drew attention to 
the fact that there were two general 
topics for consideration at the after- 
noon’s session, one being “Research” 


and the other “Production Costs,” 
noting that the new Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Association, Russell T. 


Fisher, would discuss the former topic 
ind that the latter would be covered 
y a report of the Committee on Pro- 
uction Costs. He then called upon 
Charles H. Eames, principal of the 
Lowell Textile School and a member 
f the Committee on Research, to take 
the chair during the first period of the 
session. Mr. Eames regretted that 
Frank W. Reynolds, chairman of the 
Research Committee, was unable to be 
resent and to preside at this session. 
fe stated that, in talking to some 
f the Lowell students recently, he 
ad taken occasion to draw attention 

the changed attitude of the indus- 
ward textile education. It was 

many years ago that many 
eers, and some superintendents 
gents, expressed doubt regarding 
1¢ practical value of a textile school 
‘aining as compared with the practi- 
cal experience that young men might 
| within the mill itself. For 
vears the graduates of the tex- 
thool encountered considerable 


I 
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prejudice among practical mill men in 
their efforts to demonstrate their 
ability. We have lived to see the time, 
however, when textile school gradu- 
ates are being eargerly sought. With- 
in more recent years the practical 
value of systematic research has been 
questioned. History is now repeating 
itself and the attitude of practical mill 
men toward research work is chang- 
ing as radically as it did toward tex- 
tile school training. 

Mr. Fisher, who 


was then intro- 





Albert Greene Duncan 
Recipient of Association Medal 


duced, and who made his first formal 
appearance before the Association, 
explained that the few weeks that he 
had been connected with the organiz- 
ation were insufficient to enable him 
to report actual progress in research 
work, and that it was, therefore, 
recessary for him to confine his paper 
to a “Program of Research.” Mr. 
Fisher's address, which was received 
by his audience with close attention 
and interest, but which, because of its 
tentative character, called forth no 
discussion, will be found in another 
column. 


Report on Production Costs 

James Sinclair, chairman of the 
Committee on Production Costs, pre- 
sided during the second period of the 
session, at which R. E. Loper, advis- 
ory expert to the Committee, present- 
ed the report which had been formally 
adopted by the Committee and ordered 
printed by the Board of Government. 
This report, which takes the form of 
a Standard System of Cotton Mill 
Costs, is the result of more than two 
years of research and study by the 
Committee and is published in this 
issue under the latter title among the 
convention papers and addresses. 

In introducing Mr. Loper, Chair- 
man Sinclair stated that printed 
copies of the report were ready for 
distribution and could be obtained 
from Secretary Meserve by all mem- 
bers of the Association. He expressed 
the belief that it was something that 
was needed by the industry and would 


be found well worth careful study. In 
its research work the Committee had 
found that many cost systems are not 
practical and most frequently err in 
being too complicated. One of the 
Committee’s objectives was to develop 
a uniform system that was funda- 
mentally correct and practical, and so 
simple in its application that it would 
require the services of few clerks. 
He expressed the belief that one clerk 
could attend to all of the details of 
the Committee’s system. The adop- 
tion of the uniform cost system, he 
said, will go far toward establishing 
uniform prices for similar goods, thus 
making it possible to cut out unin- 
telligent competition. No cost system 
can prevent the sale of goods below 
cost under such competitive condi- 
tions as exist today, but it may at 
least help us to cut out those lines 
that are making the greatest losses. 
While the Committee’s system is ex- 
tremely simple in its application it 
is not easy to explain in detail and he 
therefore asked Mr. Loper, the Com- 
mittee’s expert, to present the report, 
expressing the hope that it would 
prove worthy of general adoption and 
go far toward improving competitive 
conditions. Mr. Loper spoke as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Loper’s Explanation of Report 


* | suppose that every one here has 
or can easily obtain a copy of the re 
port and | shall refer to it several 
times in brief remarks. The 
last part of this report deals with de- 
tails which require study but which 
do not lend themselves readily to a 
discussion, so that I am going to take 
up the first half of the report, as far 
as the sixteenth page. 


these 


“Your Committee has called atten- 
tion, beginning on the second page, to 
a number of inaccurate cost methods; 
you will find these systems listed un- 
der five or six different groups. The 
first one that they have mentioned 
covers those mills which take their 
overhead and simply divide by the 
pounds of cloth they produce and call 
that their method of handling over- 
head. The second method charges 
the overhead uniformly per spindle 
and then works it on to the product, 
depending on the product of the spin- 
dle. There are other mills that work 
their overhead into their cost on a 
uniform basis per loom. Others as- 
sume that the mill runs one style of 
cloth and work out their overhead 
cost just as if their mill had special- 
ized on one particular style. There 
are others who distribute their over- 
head as a straight percentage on their 
direct labor. 


“In this report the errors which 
occur under each one of these methods 
are mentioned in detail. To some of 
you these may seem to be overdrawn, 
but actually there are mills in the in- 
dustry today that are using all of 
these methods. And in spite of the 
fact that it looks very unreasonable 
to some of us who have studied the 
thing, it is a fact that some of the 
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mills are selling their cloth on the 
basis of these methods. 

“ There is not very much that can 
be said in favor of any of those 
methods as a cost system in itself. 
Some of them are useful checks from 
time to time when the management is 
determining what is going to be. You 
may want to know how your mill 
will come out if you specialize on a 
particular product. But that is not a 
cost method. It is a little calculation 
that you may want to make on the 
side if you wish to check up your 
general plan. Every one of those 
methods is sure to fail you at some 
critical time if 
enough. 


you follow it long 

“There is another kind of a cost 
system which proves misleading, and 
that is the neglected system. 
Some mills have good cost systems 
which were worthy of confidence 
when they were installed but which 
have been neglected. Now during a 
period two or three years ago when 
profits were pretty good, when they 
looked a lot better than they were be- 
cause of the taxes we were collecting 
for the Government at the time, not a 


cost 


few mills let good cost systems get 
out of date, because at that time their 
chief concern was in making deliver- 
ies, and those mills, even though they 
had a good, reliable system, may easily 
be fooled by it unless it is checked off 
carefully from time to time. 

‘Now these cost problems can be 
made extremely interesting if a per- 
son can keep from getting so close to 
the figures that he fails to see their 
application to the policies of manage- 
ment and the sales program. The value 
of a cost system does not lie in the 
time and effort spent upon it, nor even 
upon the accurate information which 
it contains, but rather on how much 
the treasurer or agent can get out of it 
during the brief period when he may 
be quoting over the telephone. Some 
otherwise good cost systems lose a 
large part of their usefulness because 
they fail to arrange the data in con- 
venient, usable form, with the result 
that many decisions must be made 
without waiting to check with the cost 
system. 

“Your Committee has called atten- 
tion to those two points on page 2 in 
the paragraphs that they have num- 
bered 6 and 7, and they have stated 
there that- 


“6. A cost system should be de- 
signed primarily to aid a treasurer in 
choosing from several styles of cloth 
those most profitable for his mill. 

“ And then in 7: 


“ The final cost figures by products 
can be presented in such convenient 
compact form that very little time or 
concentration will be required when 
making quotations or sales. 


“Every mill has its own peculiar 
problem which must receive every 
consideration, but the management is 
usually interested in the following 
points, among others, when they are 
choosing the goods that they will sell: 

“First, they want to know the ex- 
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it of the demand for their particu- 
product. Some styles of cloth may 
s.ow a good profit, and yet it would 
b« unsafe to run them to stock when 
the orders are scarce, because those 
particular styles have a very limited 

Another point is that the total cost 
of each product must be based upon 
current prices for raw materials. A 
cost system that reflects what hap- 
peed six months ago may be very ac- 
curate, may tell the truth, and yet be 

ost useless to a treasurer or an 
agent in selling his goods. 

The third point is the production 
per loom and per spindle and the spin- 
dies that are required to run one loom. 

s is necessary to show the effect 

ch a particular style will have 

n the balancing of the departments 

the mill. 

lhe production also has an im- 
portant bearing upon profits. Much 
greater profit is required per pound 

n fine numbers than on coarse num- 
bers. That is because the manage- 
ient is interested in obtaining a max- 
um total profit. This usually means 
_ higher profit per spindle or per loom 
per pound of product. Cost data 
should show how the various profits 
per pound on the different styles will 
tfect the total profit of the plant. 

it has been pointed out many 

cs that one with accurate cost data 

is a distinct advantage over his com- 

etitors. Now let us see just how 
that really works out. A mill gets 
n accurate record of their costs and 
very often they will find that some 
product which they thought was 
priced fairly is out of line with the 
rest of their products, and the agent 
f that mill decides that when he 

makes the next sale he will try to cor- 
rect that. When he goes to make the 
next sale he usually runs into the 
‘ompetition of some other mill which 
is in the same position that he was in 
before, and very often it happens 
iat, when a manufacturer has estab- 
| a modern cost method in order 
e an advantage over a competi- 

tor, he starts a campaign to persuade 
hat competitor to go and get accurate 
costs. That happens again and again. 
Your Committee has contributed 

erally from their experience in this 
t and if each member of the As- 
sociation will approach the subject 
vith the same spirit of co-operation 
it will react greatly to the benefit of 
the industry at a very opportune time. 


T 
D 


thank you.” 

Chairman Sinclair: “This is a 
ery big subject and I am sure if 
there are any here who would like to 
sk questions, Mr. Loper will en- 
ea to answer them to the best of 
his al lity. Are there any who would 


ke t\ raise any questions or points 
ing to this system?” 

Daniel M. Bates—“ Mr. Chair- 
man, ‘f it is not too late may I ask 


‘Ir. | sper how he disposes of his un- 
tarne’ burden—what he does with 
Cha'-man Sinclair—“ Will you re- 


Peat your question, please ?” 


Mr. Bates—* How do you dispose 
of your unearned burden? Suppose 
part of your plant, your carding or 
spinning room is running idle, what 
do you do with the insurance and in- 
terest, and so on, on that machinery?” 

Mr. Loper—“ In order to maintain 
a fair relation between your different 
products you should not allow any 
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James Sinclair, Chairman Committee on 
Production Costs 


product to be penalized by idle equip 
ment. It is usually better to deter- 
mine your costs under normal condi- 
tions and make this unearned burden, 
as you very aptly term it, a deduction 
from profits. If you wish you can de- 
termine the percentage from time to 
time of this unearned burden and add 
it as a percentage on top of your nor- 
mal costs. But if it is allowed to 
throw some one department or some 
few products away out of line, it de- 
stroys the usefulness of the whole 
cost system.” 

Mr. Bates.—“Mr. Chairman, I want 
to heartily endorse Mr. Loper’s an- 
swer, but the difficulty lots of us were 
in twenty years ago was in prorating 
that unearned burden over the cost of 
the machinery that was running and 
we didn’t know our heads from our 
feet, and the superintendent and fore- 
man would get in the lash of that and 
they were not able to meet it.” 

Chairman Sinclair—‘ Very true. 
Do I hear. any other questions? I 
trust that we will be deeply interested 
in this system. I believe that if you 
will study this written report you will 
certainly find something that is well 
worth taking. It will help us, I am 
sure. Your Committee has labored 
hard and we have succeeded in pre- 
senting it to you and I trust that it is 
more than a passing pamphlet, that it 
will be really studied by the manufac- 
turers in our industry and that the 
Association may also receive the ben- 
efit for the great work that they have 
presented to you at this time. I thank 
you. 


Final Business Session 
Owing to the comparatively small 


amount of discussion during the ses- 
sion on “Research” and “Production 
Costs,” the final session was called to 
order by President Lowe shortly after 
3 o'clock, instead of at 4 o'clock as 
originally scheduled. The order of 
business included the report of the 
resolutions committee, the report of 
the nominating committee and elec- 
tion of officers and directors. 


Report of Committee on 
Resolutions 

The Committee on Resolutions, con 
sisting of Nathan Durfee, chairman; 
Robert Amory, Albert Greene Dun- 
can, Randall N. Durfee, Edwin Farn- 
ham Greene, Franklin W. Hobbs, 
John S. Lawrence, W. Frank Shove, 
John Skinner and Ward Thoron, sub 
mitted a formal report which was 
read by Secretary Meserve and each 
resolution acted upon separately and 
adopted unanimously. Through these 
the 


Association went on record in 
favor of prompt passage of the pend 
ing tariff bill; in favor of lower 


freight rates; repeal of Title III of 
the Transportation Act of 1920; a 
world standard classification for cot 


ton; and a syndicate plan of dispos 


of 


supplies. 


ing Government textile 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
was given a vote of appreciation, and 
notice was recorded of intent to 
amend the By-Laws so as to have 
fifteen instead of nine directors, and 
a secretary and a treasurer, instead of 
a secretary-treasurer. The resolutions 
adopted were as follows: 


surplus 


Lower Freight Rates 

Resolved, that the National Asso 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers favor 
a prompt readjustment and return to 
freight rate parities and relationships 
between competitive sections and 
markets on all commodities as existed 
previous to the “Test 
called. 


period” so 

Be it also Resolved that we favor a 
reduction in freight rates in the same 
manner advanced and at a time 
when railroad revenues will permit in 
keeping with safe, adequate 
prompt service. 

Be it also Resolved that we disap- 
prove of any proposed construction of 
freight rate schedules 
or largely on values. 


Repeal of Title III of Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 

The Transportation Act of 1920 
provided under Title III for the 
establishment, duties and powers of a 
Railroad Labor determine 
the justness and reasonableness of 
wages, salaries, and working condi- 
tions of railroad employes. 

Since the establishment of that 
Board, early 1 1920, no action has 
been taken which has resulted in an 
adjustment of railroad operating costs 
which would permit of a reduction in 
the costs for transportation service so 
extremely vital to the national indus- 
trial prosperity and communication. 

It seems extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, for any national body to 
equitably adjust and apportion wages, 
salaries, and working conditions 


as 


and 


based wholly 


Board to 


throughout our country so greatly 
varying as to sections in conditions 
of living. (It seems logical that the 
measure of compensation possible and 
proper in each respective locality 
should be determined by local condi- 
tions. ) : 

Therefore be it 

Resolved: That the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers in 
convention assembled unanimously 
favor an immediate repeal of Title III 
of the Transportation Act of 1920 and 
appeal to the National Congress to 
take prompt action accordingly. 

Be it also 

Resolved: That a copy of this reso. 
lution be dispatched to Senators and 
Representatives of the several states 
within the scope of this Association, 
requesting their support and action in 
the interest of a greater spread of in 
dustrial activity 

The Tariff 

his Association reaffirms its reso 
lutions at the annual and fall meetings 
of 1921 and again urges upon Con- 
the immediate 
ariff Bill. 


gress passage of a 
Appreciation of Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge 

lhe National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers at its Annual Meeting 
held at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, 
Mass., April 27th and 28th, 1922 


re- 
joices at the opportunity to congratu 
late the State of Massachusetts and 
the Nation upon the admirable work 
of Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator of 
Massachusetts, as a member of the 
American delegation to the Disarm 
ament Conference at Washington. 

We desire to acknowledge his 
initiative, patience and diplomacy in 
bringing about a successful issue of 
the Conference. 

We further appreciate the fact that 
as a leader in charge of the ratifica- 
tion of the treaties in the Senate, his 
constructive statesmanship and large 
vision were of the greatest value in 
securing the adoption of all the 
treaties approved by the Disarmament 
Conference. 


Universal Standard of Cotton 
Classification 

At the Conference of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners to be held in Stockholm in 
June, one of the questions for con 
sideration is “International Arbitra- 
tion as it effects the Cotton Industry.” 
One of the questions most often 
brought forward for arbitration is 
that of the quality of cotton shipped 
out of this country. The Liverpool 
Cotton Exchange has a standard dif- 
fering in some few points from that 
prepared by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which latter 
standard is accepted throughout the 
United States. 

The World Cotton Conference 
realized the importance of a Univer- 
sal Standard of Cotton Classifications 
and passed resolutions urging the ap- 
pointment of a committee to compare 
and report upon the necessary changes 
that would be made to bring about 
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these results. All of this is of primary 
imp¢ to all engaged in the cot- 
ton industry. Therefore be it 

Resolved by the National Associ- 
ation of Cotton Manufacturers assem- 
bled in Boston, Mass., at the Conven- 
tion of April, 1922, that said Associ- 
ation endorses the action of the 
Vorld Cotton Conference referred to 
above. and would ask the Conference 
of Cotton Spinners gathered at Stock- 


further endorse the action to 
cotton 


holm t 
bring about a universal 
standard. 


Resolved further that a copy of this 


be sent the Secretary of the Inter- 
national Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 


tions an additional copy be sent 
to any member of our Association who 
ted to be present at the Mas- 


ter Spinners’ 


: ] ‘ 
is delega 


Convention. 


Government Surplus Stocks 


Whereas it is known that the Gov- 
ment possesses large surplus tex- 
tile stocks the disposal of which under 


nt system is not only expen- 


sive minus to the textile indus- 
try and 

Whereas it is understood that senti 
ment is being created in and about 
New York to form a financial syndi- 
cate thoroughly responsible to finance 
and dispose of the stocks in various 
places at home and abroad with little 
or no disturbance to the market. 
Therefore be it 

Resolved that the National Associ- 


ati otton Manufacturers ap- 
prove this method of disposition asa 
matter of economy to the Nation and 
advantage of the industry at 


ntion of 


to the 
large 
Amendment of By-Laws 


Notice is hereby given that an 
amendment to the By-Laws—Officers, 


Article 10—substituting the word 
“fifteen” for nine, and omitting the 
words “and Auditor of Accounts” 
and adding the words “and a” be- 
tween Treasurer and Secretary, thus 


making the article to read, “ The off- 


cers of this Association shall be a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, fif- 
teen Directors, a Treasurer and a 


secretary 


’ is herewith presented. 


\ Vote of Appreciation 


That the National Asso- 
Cotton Manufacturers de- 


Resolved 
ciation of 
sires to express its deep appreciation 
to the Chairmen of its 
sions for their contribution to the suc- 


several ses- 


cess of the meetings as presiding 
officers 


Phe 


tend its 


\ssociation also desires to ex- 
hearty thanks to all those who 
papers enriched the archives 
\ssociation from their fund of 
knowledge and for the advancement 


by their 


ot our 


Association desires to 
Honorable James M. Cur- 
of Boston, its pleasure at 
welcome and for the 
splendid opportunity afforded through 


his courtesy to view the Port of Bos- 


rther. the 
express tf 

ley, Mayor 
his address of 


ton 


[he Association heartily rejoices at 
-operation of Waltham Watch 
Works, Page & Shaw, Ginn & Com- 
pany, Gillette Safety Razor Company 
and Saco-Lowell Shops, in affording 
an opportunity for considerable groups 
of our members to visit the varied in- 
dustries of this city. 

The Secretary of the Association 
is hereby instructed to see that a copy 
of these resolutions is sent to all who 
contributed in any way to the 
f this Annual Meeting. 


1 
the ct 


suc- 
Cess ‘) 
Nominations and Election 


Committee of 
Albert 


Che 
consisted of 


Nominations 


Greene Duncan, 


Chairman; Nathaniel F. Ayer, Mor- 
gan Butler and Philip Dana. The 
ticket presented by them and 


unanimously elected was as follows: 
President, Robert Amory; Seuior 


Vice-President, Nathan Durfee; 
Junior Vice-President, John Skinner; 
Directors for one year: Morgan But- 
ler, A. W. Dimick and B. H. Bristow 
Draper; Directors for three years: 
A. E. Colby, Philip Dana, Lewis Dex- 
ter, John A. Perkins and James 
Thomson. Retiring President Russell 
B. Lowe welcomed the new President, 
Robert Amory, to the chair amid gen- 
eral and hearty applause, and the lat- 
ter, after thanking those present for 
their vote of confidence, assuring the 
former President that he had left him 
a hard place to fill, and expressing the 
hope that he might eventually be able 
to meet the expectations of the mem- 
bers if they would not look for 100 
per cent. perfection, declared the 
meeting adjourned without further 
formality. 


The Convention Banquet 


HE attendance at the banquet on 
, Vriday evening was the largest in 
recent years, entirely filling the large 
ballroom of the Hotel Somerset and 


aggregating more than 400 members 
1 guests. The banquet is always 


feature of the entire 
who 
attend this function who do not par 


the most 


popular 
and 


convention 


there are many 


ticipate in the business sessions of the 
convention pri For this 
the speeches carry their message di- 
rectly to a larger number of the trade 
than are reached through the business 
addresses on this 


per. reason 


s, and the 
particular occasion measured up to a 
high standard and touched directly on 
questions of vital interest to the in- 
dustry. 
President which 
is printed at length on another page, 
a fair and just presentation of 
conditions in New England, particu- 
larly Massachusetts, under which the 
cotton manutacturing industry is 
working. He pointed out clearly the 
handicap which the 48-hour law for 
women on Massachusetts 
mills. He told of the conditions in 
the cotton mills which made work at 
this employment burdensome 
than in many other occupations. As 
one of the many Massachusetts cot- 
who wanted to 
business in Massa- 
urged the legislators of 
State to consider the conditions 
exist and determine whether 
it is possible to retain in Massachu- 
prosperous cotton manufactur- 
in competition with other 


Amory’s_ speech, 


was 


imposes 


less 


ton manutacturers 
continue to do 
chusetts he 
that 


as they 


Setts a 


g industry 


states 
Governor Channing Cox of Massa- 
chusetts followed Mr. Amory and 
there was great interest to see how he 
would answer the questions that had 
sd. The Governor pointed 


for a hundred years Massa- 
t dificult conditions 
and has overcome them, and he be- 

was wise to state the 
problems confronting Massachusetts’ 
business clearly and truthfully and 
that when the tacts were known 
Massachusetts would in the future as 





has met 


’ 1 . 
lieved that it 


it had done in the past meet these 
facts courageously and determinedly. 
He did not whether or not he 
favored the change in the hours of 
labor in Massachusetts from the 48- 
hour week to some other basis, but he 
did state that in his opinion the hours 
of labor was a subject which should 
probably be made a national one so 
that all States should be on the same 
fair basis of competition in this re- 


say 


spect. 
Address of Governor Cox 


The address of Gov. Cox was in 
large part as follows: 

“I wish that there were words of 
wisdom which I could give you, but | 
have come here merely to extend a 
cordial although a formal greeting to 
you. I could not help but be im- 
pressed by the figures which Mr. 
Amory read. I wish that I possessed 
the knowledge to give the answer to 
them. It is a serious condition which 
he portrays and one which ought to 
be, and I believe which is, of deep- 
est concern to all the people of this 
great Commonwealth. For it is cer- 
tainly true that the great majority of 
our people gain their livelihood from 
industry, and it is certainly true that 
their prosperity in largest measure de- 
pends upon the continued successful 
management and operation of our in- 
dustries. 

“T know that you will forgive me 
speaking out of hand if I make a sug- 
gestion in return, for I am not one 
of those who is willing to subscribe to 
any picture which portrays Massachu- 
setts as decadent, or which gives ut- 
terance to any sort of sentiment that 
the future is not bright with promise. 
We have had a long background here 
in Massachusetts. Our history goes 
back to the beginning of the civiliza- 
tion here on this Western Continent. 
Men have lived in every generation 
and men have had their problems; 
they have had their obstacles to over- 
come, they have had their difficulties 
to surmount, but they have done it. 
They have first of all found out what 
their problem was, and when they 





were able to state it they were quic 
in finding the remedy. And I sugges 
that if the conditions are as they hay 
been portrayed, it is time now for tl 
who are leaders of one of ou 
great industries, one in which we ar 
vitally concerned, to make known th 
condition which exists, and I am sur 
that when that issue is correctly an 
generally stated to the people of thi 
great Commonwealth, it will be foun 
that their answer will be (as it alway: 
has been in every great issue) cor 
rect. And so I urge that you mé 
who are so vitally concerned make 
the duty of the future to make thes 
conditions known. 


men 


“We have for years talked of the 
great possibilities of developing th 
port of Boston and we could not wu 
derstand it was that with ou: 
splendid facilities—one day _ neare 
Europe than many of the other At 
lantic ports—the business fell of 
and went elsewhere. Well, now 
some of the great commercial bodies 
of New England have set about that 


how 


task in the right fashion and the, 
have found that the great primary 
difficulty lies in the fact that the 
transportation rate for bringing 


freight here to Boston is higher than 
it is to Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
other ports, and when we were dis 
criminated against it was only natural 
that the business should go elsewhere 
Now they have found the difficulty 
and with a unanimity which I have 
not seen approached in years here in 
New England, have set out to bring 
together the great commercial bodies 
to make their fight before the tribu- 
nal which is the only one that can de- 
cide that question and to give relief, 
and with some prospect of success. 
“Now here in New England it still 
remains true that while other sections 
of the country are developing busi- 
ness, I believe that we have suprem- 
acy in many directions and that we 
have more than held our own. Not 
yet has any section of the country 
passed us in the production of cot- 
ton or wool textile goods. Not yet 
has any section of the country passed 
us in the production of boots and 
shoes, in the production of rubber 
boots and shoes, in the making of tex- 
tile and shoe machinery, in the mak- 
ing of linen and jute goods, in the 
manufacture of tools and cutlery, and 
so 1 might go on. We ask, I believe, 
first of all, here in New England that 
we be given fair and square treat- 
ment at the hands of our National 
Legislature. We ask for fair treat- 
ment in the matter of legislation in 
the fixing of our taxation laws, in the 
fixing of our transportation 
Congress seems willing to pass legis- 
lation on almost any subject and 
suggest it seriously, gentlemen, 
whether the time has not come 
men concerned in your vital problems 
in New England should not start 
movement to bring about what in my 
judgment is the only true and p: 
solution of the great difficulty, 


rates. 








busi- 
rem- 
t we 

Not 
intry 
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hat is, to have national legislation 
vhich shall fix the hours of labor for 
| our States. (Applause. ) 


‘I believe that we may make this 


appeal for fair and square treatment 


the rest of our country with some 
ason to believe that we shall meet 
th success. For it still remains true 
at men have gone out from Massa- 
isetts, from New England, 
rying with them a love and an un- 
standing of free institutions, and 
erever they have gone they have 


yes, 


leaders in establishing ordered 


ernment under the law and main- 
ing it. Boys have gone out from 
New England colleges and our 


] . rote On: ‘ } -} ve 
ols of protessional and technical 


ning—yes, and they have gone out 
your industries to 
the country, 


other parts 


and wherever they 
gone they have become leaders 
leveloping great industrial com- 
ities and we have rejoiced as we 
We have 
ther generations savings accum- 
ilated by the people who have worked 
the industries to build railroads 
develop transportation lines in 
rder that new communities might be 
pened up, in order that agriculture 
might be promoted, in order that in- 
dustry might be developed. When- 
ever the nation has called for defen- 
ders the men of Massachusetts have 
answered with their dollars—yes, 
they have answered with their lives. 
‘But all this is known The 
people of Massachusetts have always 


e seen them grow. sent 


responded when they have _ been 
called upon. But you may say, ‘ This 
has all been a contribution made in 
the past.’ It is true. But are we 
who live here today willing to admit 
for a second that we have not in our 


veins the same sort of blood that 
they have always had who have gone 
before? Are we willing to admit 
that we are smaller in stature or that 


we are less in stamina than those who 
have gone? But I cannot subscribe to 
any doctrine such as seemed to be 
the sentiment of a recent convention 
held Boston, 


ago, when, if the report is correctly 


here in only ten days 
written, the sentiment expressed was 
] Chat 


away 


o this effect: because of out 


long distance from the c 
mines, away from the center of p1 
duction of materials, our 
the 
n of manufactured goods, w« 


might just as well recognize that we 


Taw 


tance away from center of dis 


tributi 


could not he pe to compete indust1 ially 
with other sections of the country and 
that we had better turn to the great 
natural resources which nature has 
given us and develop New England as 
a summer resort 

“My friends, we cannot go too 
far, in my judgment, in stopping any 
such sentiment as that. For I still be 
lieve that the people of Massachu 
setts today are the same as they al 
ways have been. 
able, they are fair. If you have any 
grievance, appeal to them; they will 
give their 


They are reason 


answer. For in every 


a? 


town in this Common 


ing, if you please, at Provincetown 


and going to Williamstown the 
northwest corner of the State, go as 
I have gone, and you will find there 


today that the great majority of those 


people are reas¢ nable, they are intel- 


ligent, they are sensible, they are am 
bitious They believe in the 


for which the church stands, they be 


1 1 ' ‘ . .9 
lieve in Our schools, they believe in 
our institutions, the elleve 11 
dustry S as \ Ss e€ C 
auctec 1 i r ere Ss 
Ol¢ Iwea 

| . ‘ 

an ( , ip} 1 W ¢ 
~ 1, L ] 
Ce etn ont s \Y Se...) 

ne ess 

\7 
Vi¢ r S 





trial Rights was the principal feat- 





ure of the after dinner speaking and 
was a scholarly and intensely interest- 
ign review of the history of the econ- 
omic and legal struggle between capi- 
tal and 
holding 


rganized 
that the 


labor, the speaker 
Struggle in this 
country practically culminated last 


vear ina victory for the ‘‘ ons n shop, 


and that industrial liberty has been 


N. A. GC. M. Convention Notes 


\ 


a the benet the | c at 
large, and those members of the 
attended 


National \ssociation whi 

only the banquet and the social ses- 
sions in the Hotel Somerset lobby, 
it may be stated that this particular 


convention was notable because ot 


the amount of real constructive work 
accomplished. This has special refer- 
ence to the beginning in a modest 


research 
the 


way of a real program of 


work, and to the adoption by 


Committee on Production Costs of a 


simple and practical system of cotton 


recognized and nr sted hy our | 
ecognizea and protected by ir iegis- 
1 
latures courts 1n wavs unk! wn 
other nations. Mr. Merritt's - 
ess in part will be found on another 
oe ri¢ S given a fe l 
| > vhe he ; 
eS a y 
s eve oO ¢ 
‘ ' 
costs that they recomm I i 


+ 


the industry 
kicker ’ 
that 


cost of the goods bu 


standard tor 
yee : 
i ne cnronic 
that the thing counts 
of getting the orders. 
The “ accomplishments” just 
tioned are a complete justific 


and endorsement of the system of 
handling important Associatiot 
and problems by standing committees 
that was initiated during the admin- 
Albert 


has been 


former-President 
that 


istration of 


Farwell Bemis, and 
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ntfnued by his successors, W. Frank 
shove and Russell B. Lowe. 
It is probably unnecessary to sug- 
st that the Committees that have 
veloped these constructive ideas 
not have completed their work 
til these ideas have demonstrated 
ir merit through actual use. The 
mmittee on Research, for instance, 
should continue to act in an advisory 


capacity with the Assistant-Secre- 
ry for Research, and the Conm- 
ttee on Production Costs should 


wv devote its energies to a system- 

campaign designed to stimulate 

general adoption of their stand- 
rd cost system. 

(he “chronic kicker” admits that 

Hotel Somerset is a fine family 

tel, but claims that he and the 

great majority of Association mem- 

rs do not bring their families to 
conventions. 

(he Committee on Arrangements 
found it impossible to obtain the 
Copley-Plaza for the convention on 
the dates decided upon, but a very 
large proportion of the members who 
‘xpressed an opinion on this subject 
would have preferred Tuesday and 
Wednesday for the convention, in- 
stead of Thursday and Friday, and 
on the former days it is understood 
that the Copley-Plaza was available. 
Friday is pay day with most New 
England mills, and since the popular 
sport of payroll robbery developed 
most agents and superintendents like 
to be “on the job” Fridays. If a 
vote of the membership was taken 
is little doubt but that Tues- 
Wednesdays and Thursdays 
would be preferred for convention 
days rather than Mondays, Fridays 
or Saturdays. 


there 


days, 


(he problem of stimulating as 
large attendance at the business ses- 
sions as at the banquet remains the 
great unsolved problem. Those who 
think that the holding of the banquet 
the night before the first session 
would do the trick have probably 
forgotten that the get-together meet- 
ings on the first night with their 
varied and interesting entertainments 
comparative _ failures. The 
danger of first-night banquets is that 
they might prove to be the first and 
nly session of the convention. 


were 


(he suggestion of Mayor Curley 
' Boston involving the utilization of 
the Army Supply Base in South Bos- 
ton as a foundation for a big New 
England spot cotton market is fine 
as far as it goes. The building is ad- 
mirably adapted for cotton storage, 
is said to have a capacity of approxi- 
mately 250,000 bales, and could be 
leased from the Government at a 
minal price. The only things that 
are lacking are a real demand from 
consumers for a spot cotton market; 
a large supply and variety of actual 
cotton upon which to base spot opera- 
thor a futures contract against 
Which deliveries in Boston may be 
den inded; an exchange properly or- 
gan zed to conduct and control a spot 
cott_n business; assurance that cot- 
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merchants would 
cooperate; buying and selling brokers 
who would act as middlemen in cot- 
ton transactions; 
Boston of buyers 


ton shippers and 


concentration in 
for New England 
cotton mills, etc., ete. 

There will be a spot cotton market 
in Boston, New Bedford, Providence 


or New York just as soon as there 


is an insistent demand from a suffi- 
cient number of spinners, and not be- 
fore. It requires something more 
than a cheap and handsome hencoop 
to make a successful egg plant. 


It the South Boston Army Base 





Samuel Stewart 
Director, N. A. C. M. 


can be leased from the Government 
at as low a price as Mayor Curley of 
Boston states, then some capable man 
or firm will be forthcoming to oper- 
ate it for wool, cotton or other stor- 
age on a business basis. 

For the excellence of the program, 
and the efficient manner in which all 
of the were handled the 
chief credit, of course, goes to the 
President, to Secretary Meserve and 
to the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees, but it is worthy of more than 
passing mention that in connection 
with no previous convention that we 
recall have so many members of com- 
mittees actually served and attended 
the. meetings. With three excep- 
tions all members of the five conven- 
tion committees were present, and 
one of the former, John S. Lawrence, 
sailed recently for Europe. 

For the short time that Secretary 
Meserve has been with the Associa- 
tion he has accomplished wonders in 
making his office a source of helpful 
information to members. He keeps 
on file all current statistical informa- 
tion that is likely to be of interest to 
them, and has developed much origi- 
nal data. The latter work will be 
continued, and Mr. Meserve is now 
engaged in the arduous work of 
bringing up to date indexes of the 
Association’s proceedings; the latter 
are a mine of practical, economic and 
statistical information regarding the 
industry, and heretofore it has been 
a miner’s work to dig out the desired 


sessions 





nuggets of information. Informa- 
tion and service are the “ work 
words’ of his office. By the way, 


you have heard some of our brilliant, 


young bankers and newspaper men 
claim that their middle name _ is 
“Service”; it is Mr. Meserve’s 
surname—" Meserve.” 


S. Webb, chairman of the 
Committee on Membership, guaran- 
tees that, if the Association will hold 
its next fall meeting at Atlantic City, 
many of the large Philadelphia manu- 
facturers will become members of the 
organization. Mr. Webb's reputa- 
hustler has been firmly 
established in business as a member 
of the firm of Charles J. Webb Sons 
Co., Inc., cotton, wool and yarns, 
Philadelphia, and in Association 
work as President of the Cotton Yarn 
Merchants Association of America. 

The bait held out by “ Andy” 
Webb as a lure to Atlantic City will 
undoubtedly be found attractive to 
many of the officers of the Associa- 
tion, but there will be strong pres- 
sure among its members to have the 
meeting held at the Hotel Griswold, 
New London, Conn., while some of 
the younger active and _ associate 
members are “rooting” for Mon- 
treal. The lure of Montreal is not 
new members. 

Former President Franklin W. 
Hobbs was the author of the resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted by the 
Association commending in laudatory 
terms the legislative work of Sen- 
ator Henry Cabot Lodge, and par- 
ticularly his notable accomplishments 
at the Disarmament Conference. 
Mr. Hobbs is a great admirer of 
Senator Lodge and is doing some 
effective campaigning to ensure the 
latter’s re-election. 


Andrew 


tion as a 


The address of Charles Penrose, 
assistant general manager of Day & 
Zimmerman, Inc., engineers, Phila- 
delphia, on “The Power Resources 
of New England,” was an exhaustive 
yet condensed statement of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of that 
section of the country in its fuel and 
water power supply. Mr. Penrose 
made it very plain that, excepting the 
State of Maine, New England will 
have to look outside of its own sec- 
tion for any future large increase in 
its hydro-electric power. He also 
made it clear that there are impor- 
tant opportunities for increasing the 
efficiency of existing water powers 
and hydro-electric plants and that the 
necessary investment will be well 
worth while. 

There was a very representative 
gathering of ex-Presidents of the 
Association present at one or more 
of the meetings, giving evidence that 
their interest in its affairs does not 
cease with their term of office. 
Charles T. Plunkett, President of the 
3erkshire Cotton Mfg. Co., was a 
very regular attendant at all the ses- 
sions. Albert Greene Duncan, Presi- 
dent of the Harmony Mills; W 
Frank Shove, Treasurer of the Pocas- 
set Mfg. Co.: Arthur H. Lowe, 
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Treasurer of the Parkhill Mfg. Co.; 
and his son, Russell B. Lowe, Presi- 
dent of the Edwin 
Farnham Greene, Treasurer of the 
Pacific Mills, and Franklin W. Hobbs, 
President of the Arlington Mills, Wil- 
liam D. Hartshorne and Charles H. 
Fish, all ex-presidents of the Asso- 
ciation, were present. The only re- 
cent ex-president whose absence was 
noted was Albert Farwell Bemis who 
is visiting his company’s mills in In- 
dia. 


Randall N. Durfee, acted as 
chairman of the session at which the 
‘ Natural New Eng- 
land” were discussed, made a very 
good point in his introductory re- 
marks in which he compared the great 
water power of the Merrimac river 
with the great human power required 
to operate the mills in conjunction 
with it. Both kinds of power are 
essential to production and he pointed 
out the handicap it would prove to 
the mills at Lowell if this great water 
power upon which they are dependent 
could only be utilized 48 hours in the 
week, and competitive mills west of 
the Hudson river could get water 
power available during 54 hours or 
even 60 hours a week, and yet the 
river power is no more essential to the 
operation of the mills nor indeed so 
much as is the human power which 
is now shut off promptly at the end 
of 48 hours’ weekly work. Both are 
needed for production and the Massa- 
chusetts mills that cannot obtain this 
productive power to the same extent 
as it is available elsewhere are handi- 
capped just to that extent. This ses- 
sion was a very interesting one. 


sale company ; 


who 


Resources of 


Nelson A. Batchelder, the president 
of the Southern New England Textile 
Club, was present at the Friday ses- 
sions of the Convention and attended 
the banquet in the evening. He was 
receiving congratulations on the suc- 
cess of the recent meetings held at 
Fall River and New Bedford. This 
has been a very busy year for the 
Southern New England Textile Club, 
and the plan of holding meetings in 
the different cities has worked out 
very well. 

John E. Rousmaniere, who has been 
so long identified with the Interna- 
tion Cotton Mills and their selling 
agent, the J. Spencer Turner Co. and 
is now a partner of Lawrence & Co. 
now the selling agents for these mills, 
came over for the banquet. Although 
he has made his home in New York 
for the last ten years, Mr. Rousman- 
iere is claimed as a New Englander 
by his hosts of friends in that section. 

Walter C. Baylies, the head of the 
firm of Amory, Browne & Company, 
and Frederick Amory, treasurer of 
the Nashua Manufacturing Company, 
were among those closely associated 
in business with the new president, 
Robert Amory, who attended the ban- 
quet on the first occasion of his tak- 
ing office. 

Dr. Julius Klein, of the Department 


(Continued on page 259) 
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Se. MONUMENT MILLS enn ee oe 
HOUSATONIC, MASS. 
COTTON SPINNERS COTTON WARPS 


40,000 Spindles _ 4’s to 60's 
White, Colored, Fancy and Double and Twist On Skeins, Cones, Tubes, Beams or Jack Spools 


YARNS AND WARPS SOLD DIRECT 





Marseilles, Satin, Dimity and Crochet BED SPREADS Hemmed or Fringed ready for use 
SPECIALTIES IN MONOGRAMS. All operations from Cotton in Bale to finished goods performed in our works. 


BED SPREAD SALESROOM—214 Church Street, New York City 








FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Producers of these celebrated 
lines of 


FINE GINGHAMS 


Toile du Nord Imperial Chambrays l 
Toile du Nord and Madras Shirtings and 
Glen Roy and St. Andrews Fine Ginghams 
the Best Ginghams made in America 










AMORY, BROWNE & CO. 
BOSTON SELLING AGENTS NEW YORK 














Papers and Addresses at N. A. C. M. Convention 


Tariff, Taxation, Natural and Power Resources of New England, Foreign Trade, and Transportation Are Some of 
the Subjects Discussed at Spring Meeting of Association in Boston—Valuable Report on Cotton 
Mill Production Costs Presented 


WIDE range of subjects was 
included in the papers and ad- 
dresses presented at the con- 
vention of the National Asse- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers held 
in Boston last week. The resources 
of New England were covered by 
two speakers, while tariff, taxation, 
foreign trade, rehabilitation of dis- 
abled ex-service men, transportation, 





and industrial relations were dis- 
A valuable contri- 
Standard 
presented by R. 


This is published here- 


cussed by others. 
bution was the report on “ 
Cotton Mill Costs,” 
E. Loper. 
with in connection with the other 
addresses which form a valuable con- 
tribution to textile literature on im- 
portant subjects. 


President’s Annual Address 


By Russell 


HE cotton industry has gone 

through trying times since our 
last meeting in the fall. Downward 
readjustment still goes on, and it has 
fallen with much trouble on our in- 
dustry. 

Three great causes have forced 
goods down, and brought about the 
present condition in the cotton indus- 
try. They are: 

1. Unsatisfactory prices received 
from crops, which have greatly re- 
duced the purchasing power of the 
country’s largest customer, the farmer. 

2. Unemployment, which has cut 
the purchasing power of millions of 
consumers. 

3. Imports of foreign goods, which 
on March I were 99,000,000 square 
yards for the previous eight months, 
and coming during February at the 
rate of 17,500,000 square yards a 
month, with hosiery shipments of 
650,000 dozen, or three times 1921. 

These are all enormous factors, and 
it is difficult to say which is the worst. 
The condition of agriculture is well 
known. The 1921 crop was costly, 
and the return was on the 1914 level. 
This caused great financial loss to the 
farmers, and caused them to seek aid 
from the Government, and to band 
themselves together for protection in 


legislative and financial matters. <All 
this winter their demand has been to 
coal miners, railroad employes, fac- 


tory employes, and capital, “Get 
down on our levels; liquidate the way 
we have, and then we can tradé with 
you.” 


Unemployment vs. High Wages 

Unemployment has been greatest 
where wages are highest. Therefore, 
the United States and England have 
suffered most. Germany has run 
nearly full, and has been serving the 
world. England exports 75 per cent. 
of its goods, and its great markets, 
like India, cannot buy at high prices. 
England’s downward readjustment 
has been one like our own, of strikes, 
suffering, bitter disappointment, and 
hopes gone, for labor and others as 
well saw things coming into their 
lives during the boom times that they 
could only dream of before. England 
is now discussing a wage cut of 20 to 
30 per cent. in textiles. 


B. Lowe 

The importation of goods is alarm- 
ing. The figure on May I at present 
rates will be about 120,000,000 square 
yards since last July, or enough to 
clothe, at six yards a dress, 20,000,000 
women this spring. Then consider 
the hosiery figures, which on Feb- 
ruary I would provide one pair of 
stockings for 7,836,000 people during 
the last seven months, Is it any won- 
der that our mills are shut down? We 
are going through 1893 and IgI2 con- 
ditions, and do not appreciate it. 
Someone may say, “ The exports are 
greater than imports.” True, but the 
imports are fine goods such as Massa- 
chusetts makes, and the exports are 
coarse fabrics. The goods now com- 
ing in are especially hard competition 
for the State of Massachusetts. 

Cost of Delayed Wage Reduction 

A wage reduction has been neces- 
sary since last December, and every 
buyer and manufacturer knows it. 
The delay and indecision in putting it 
into effect have cost the industry: 

1. Four months partial business, 
because every buyer has said, “I will 
keep out of this market until things 
settle! ” 

2. It has cost the manufacturer 
the confidence of the employes, be- 
cause of the contradictory statements 
from the mills. 

3. It has cost the employes many 
weeks’ pay, because of the new read- 
justment of prices and the many 
strikes, which would have _ been 
avoided if action and statements had 
been united. 

In some industries wages rise and 
fall in the entire trade together. In 
other industries individual plants re- 
adjust. The second class is larger 
than the first, and yet less conspicu- 
ous. My belief is that average ser- 
vice in New England is not over 60 
per cent. above pre-war. The cotton 
textile industry in Massachusetts is 
80 per cent. above, with Io per cent. 
fewer hours. On the same hours an 
employe would receive 90 per cent. 
above pre-war. The Massachusetts 
Commission shows the cost of living 
to be 56 per cent. in this state. 


Some buyer may say, “Goods, 
therefore, will be cheaper.” No one 
can say, perhaps they will, and per- 


haps not. That depends on what 
happens to the cotton crop. If cotton 
goes up four or five cents a pound, 
goods will go up. Then labor says, 
“If cloth goes up, why should we go 
down?” 
Speed Up the Tariff 

Because labor in England will prob- 
ably be down 20 per cent. before we 
are, labor in England can outsell you 
in the United States, and is doing it 
now. They can more than do it with 
their reduction. A speedy passage of 
the tariff is the only way to prevent 
even greater curtailment than is going 
on now. 

As cotton manufacturers we urge 
the upbuilding of New England. The 





Russell B. Lowe 


Retiring President, N. A. C. M. 


St. Lawrence waterway should be a 
wonderful help to New ‘England in its 
power development. We need all 
these aids. 

We have not kept our place in the 
cotton trade. For ten years now the 
South has used more cotton than the 
North. In 1880 the South had 500,000 
spindles and the North had 10,000,000. 
Since then the South has added 14,- 
000,000 against the North’s 7,500,000. 


/ 
Their growth has been nearly twice 


as fast. It can be clearly seen that 
the South, as it increases its influence 
with more machinery, employes, and 
use-of cotton, becomes the leading 
factor in pricing goods, wages paid, 
etc., and compels the North to meet 
them or shut down. 

Some papers have recently said that 
the cotton manufacturer always has 
to have something to cry over. It 
was foreign competition, and now 
they have a new one, southern com- 
petition. The importance of this situ- 
ation is not appreciated by the public, 
but it is by the manufacturer. New 
England is losing control of one of 
the great industries of the country, 
but New England does not take it 
seriously. The future is not bright 
with lower wages, longer hours, and 
a control of the industry in the South. 

Railroad Combination 

Two years ago I stated that I felt 
the cotton industry, Boston and New 
England could best be served by turn- 
ing the New England railroads over 
to the trunk lines and making Boston 
a terminal for the Pennsylvania by 
taking over the New Haven, the [rie 
by taking over the Central New Eng- 
land, the D. & H. by taking over the 
Fitchburg, and the Canadian Pacific 
by taking over the Boston and Maine. 
I feel more convinced than ever that 
this is the solution. It is hard for a 
railroad to compete with trucks when 
its line extends only from Boston to 
New York. The future will probably 
make it more difficult. 

The coming crops are the next 
bright spot. What will they be? The 
answer goes a long way in forecasting 
the future. Unemployment is getting 
less, but the coal strike may change. 
that. Purchasing power from these 
great sources cannot be much until 
late summer, anyway. This is the 
opinion in the distributing centers. 
rhe tariff should cut imports in two, 
allowing in that case 8,000,000 square 
yards more a month to be provided 
by American labor. 

It would seem that the darkest 
period is passing, and that the next 
few months should carry us into bet- 
ter times, with more employment and 
a larger and more stabilized market. 


Address of President-Elect 


3y Robert Amory 


ELLOW MEMBERS of the Na- 

tional Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and Guests: I am 
honored and pleased to be elected 
your president. For the past two 
years the association has accom- 
plished much, thanks to your ex- 
president, Mr. Russell B. Lowe, and 
your senior vice-president, Mr. James 
Thomson. Unfortunately, Mr. Thom- 


son felt that he could not spare the 
time for this job or he would be 
speaking to you to-night in my place. 

We have a right to be proud of our 
industry. We should see that the 
public, our fellow citizens of New 
England, know more about it. The 
industry has been too modest; in fact, 
you will seldom even see the name of 
a cotton mill as you pass it in a train 
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Indian Head Cloth 
Braeloch Gingham 
Lancaster Gingham 


Pawnee 


Madras 


Mercury D. 


Brown Sheetings 


Marquess 
Long Cloth 


Indian Head 
Pillow Tubings 


Alabama Plaids 


Augusta Plaids 


Mohican Madras 





Lancaster Kalburnie Gingham 


[In cotton textiles the importance of featuring 
nationally advertised, high-grade staple goods 
never has been so strongly emphasized as in the 
readjustment period of the last year. Jobbers, 
Retailers and Garment Manufacturers realized 
this more forcibly than ever when they saw the 
opportunities in the quick “turn over” which the 
demand for such goods makes possible. 


We specialize in developing branded lines for 
the mills whose product we sell. These mills will 
continue to advertise nationally all their well- 
known brands, and we look forward to enjoying 
the same co-operation from the Jobbers, Retailers 
and Garment Manufacturers in 1922 as in the 
past. 


Amory. Browne e Co. 


New York 
62 Worth Street 


Boston 
48 Franklin Street 


Selling Agents for: 


Nashua Mfg. Co. 
Nashua Mills 
Jackson Mills 

Parkhill Mfg. Co. 

Boston Mfg. Co. 


Lancaster Mills 

Indian Head Mills of Alabama 
Wauregan Co. 

Quinebaug Co. 

Samuel A. Crozer & Son 


For Export: 


Durham Hosiery Mills 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 
La Tosca Knitting Co. 
Norwich Knitting Co. 
Waynesboro Knitting Co. 


Gilbrae Gingham —_Jacquelin Gingham 


BRANDED GOODS 





Nashua Blankets 


Glen Roy Gingham 


Knight’s Cambric 


Imperial 
Chambray 


Quinebaug 
Pillow Tubing 


Red Rose of 


Lancaster Gingham 


Kicking Mule 


Brown Sheetings 


Crozer Checks 


Empress Cambric 


Malta Cloth 


Cashmere Twills 


Toile du Nord Gingham 
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r on the road. “The membership of 
association represents nearly 
20,000,000 spindles, of which over 
half are in Massachusetts. In 1900 
there were 15,000,000 spindles in New 
England and 4,500,000 in the cotton- 
growing states. To-day there are 
20,000,000 spindles in New England 
ind 15,000,000 in the cotton-growing 
states—an increase of 34 per cent, in 
New England against 248 per cent. in 
the cotton-growing states. And last 
month the cotton-growing states spun 
65 per cent. of the cotton against 35 
per cent. for all other states. It is 
time to study this-situation and act. 


Evolution of Cotton Industry 

Massachusetts alone contains over 
ialf the spindles in New England, or 
early one-third of those in the whole 
United States. This against about 
me-half in 1900. She is rapidly losing 
er position. Since 1900 there have 
een installed in Massachusetts 4,000,- 

10 new spindles, against 8,500,000 
spindles in North and South Carolina 

nd Virginia. It is well to stop and 
xamine the reasons. We have the 
-kill and the capital. But capital will 
lways go where it can get the largest 
return, and it can move easily. Skilled 
management moves more slowly, be- 
cause these men like to live in New 
i‘ngland, but they, too, will eventually 
vo where there is the largest oppor- 
tunity, and they have been going 
‘aster than is generally realized. 

Chambers of Commerce, Boards of 
‘rade and City Governments adver- 
tise and maintain bureaus to encour- 

ze industries to come to their towns. 

\Vhy? Because a new _ industry 
brings in money; gives employment. 

gives opportunities to the young 
men who are ambitious and hard 
working to get ahead. An expanding 
industry means that these young men 
can get ahead, can build and run mills 
of their own. Many of our mills have 
been built by mill superintendents 
who knew how to make cloth and 
soon attracted the necessary capital 
to build a small mill. Successful and 
profitable, they grew into the large 
ills you see to-day, and the stock- 
iiders are the original workers and 
their children who worked hard and 
saved, 

In 1837 a New England mill ran 
741 hours a week at an average wage 

$3.45 per week, and a barrel of 

ur cost $6.50 then. These opera- 
es were born and bred New Eng- 
iders. With these long hours and 
these wages operatives were drawn 

im the farms. 

Che hours were reduced in Massa- 
chusetts in 1874 to 60, in 1892 to 58, 
in 1908 to 56, in 1913 to 54, and in 
l bruary, 1919, during the post-war 
m, to 48. Taxes have grown enor- 
mously and must all be earned in 
these rapidly shortening hours. Holi- 
s have been increased, and usu- 
al'v in the winter, when most of us 
ca not use them to advantage. 

Competition of the South 
ther states have encouraged in- 
du-try at least by keeping their laws 


this 


i. 
h 


more liberal and their taxes less. Our 
principal competition comes from the 
Piedmont district of North and South 
Carolina. There the climate is good 
and bracing. The operatives are pure 
bred American stock from the moun- 
tains. Like our original New Eng- 
landers, they have had hard work to 
make a living and appreciate oppor- 
tunity. Work is not only a necessity, 
but also a pleasure. These people are 
of great native intelligence and quick 
to learn. Mills have sprung up on 
every hand. Every little town wants a 
mill and offers free land, exemption 
from taxation, and all sort of en- 
couragement to the man who knows 
how to make cloth and will start the 
mill. 

One of the principal reasons for 
this rapid growth is the assistance our 
Massachusetts laws have given the 
Carolina mills by restricting our 
hours of work way below theirs. In 
many ways our laws hamper and re- 
strict our greatest home industry by 
other annoying and expensive pieces 
of legislation, not to mention far 
higher taxes. 

As these restrictive and discourag- 
ing laws have come upon us one by 
one, our legislators have said each 
time that the cotton mill industry was 
still here and had not been driven 
out. Look at the result—mills have 
not moved—they are hard to move; 
but the growth, the greater growth 
has gone elsewhere. These laws are 
fostered by some workers who be- 
lieve they can get the same pay with 
less work. Something for nothing— 
it cannot be. They have been fostered 
by those reformers who have never 
worked and have no practical experi- 
ence, who do not realize what tre- 
mendous hardship is brought on 
everyone, especially the workers, 
when a great industry in a community 
slowly dries up. 

Our natural handicaps in the nature 
of transportation distances are great. 
Our long experience and, therefore, 
great skill can overcome some of 
these things, but we shall have to 
work hard. We cannot overcome the 
handicaps of the 48-hour law against 
55 and 60 hours running time, not to 
speak of the six extra holidays. 

The record is clear enough, the 
cotton indu&try is gradually slipping 
away. In the past various factors 
have helped us. Massachusetts had 
far more skilled help and oversight. 
We had the finishing works, where 
Southern goods must be shipped to be 
bleached, dyed or printed. Now there 
is excellent skilled help and super- 
vision in the South. Finishing works 
are starting up by leaps and bounds. 
In the past the difference between 60 
hours in Massachusetts and 66 hours 
in the South was not the handicap 
that it seems; for the fatigue of the 
worker made the extra hours much 
less productive. Then we came to 54 
hours and the South to 60. Here we 
were under a greater handicap and 
the industry moved away from us 
faster. Then Massachusetts goes to 


48 hours, the only industrial state to 
have such a law, and has to compete 
with 55 and 60 in the South. The re- 
sults are appalling. North and South 
Carolina together now have approxi- 
mately the same number of spindles 
as Massachusetts. In September the 
production of the Carolinas was 
255,000,000 spindle hours, or 35.7 per 
cent. more than Massachusetts; in 
November, 58.1 per cent. more; in 
December, 43.4 per cent. more. These 
two states and Virginia alone erected 
8,500,000 new spindles 1900, 
Massachusetts’ 4,000,000. 
These figures are from the United 
States Department of Commerce. 


since 
against 


Handicaps of Labor 

Many well-posted manufacturers 
have gravely considered the problem 
and state that it is folly to enlarge 
Massachusetts cotton mills—it is 
better to go where industry is wanted 
and = encouraged. Investors are 
alarmed and investment houses have 
asked that this sort of information be 
suppressed, but it is time to ask Mas- 
sachusetts whether she wants industry 
or wants to be a summer resort. She 
must act, and act quickly. The Legis- 
lature, or its Committee on Social 
Welfare, has recently refused to con- 
sider a bill to repeal the 48-hour law 
and substitute 54 to give Massachu- 
setts an equal chance with the most 
progressive of her competitors. This 
means othat the Legislature has re- 
fused to allow Massachusetts mills to 
run the extra hours which would 
bring into the state, to workers alone, 
over $12,000,000 annually for them 
to spend in the state. What would 
not that mean for local prosperity and 
prevention of unemployment ? 

The 48-hour law for women and 
minors prevents any woman, however 
much she desires, from working a 
minute over 48 hours per week in a 
factory. To limit the working hours 
of men is unconstitutional, but the 
great wisdom of our Legislature has 
said that 48 hours was all that women 
should work on account of the public 
health. Woman has the vote, but not 
yet the right of freedom of contract. 
Of all the jobs available for a woman 
who wishes to earn her own living or 
help out the family purse, the cotton 
mill is one of the best. The air is 
better than schoolrooms and _ far 
better than moving picture houses. 
The work is light, most of the jobs 
consuming only 50 per cent. or less 
of the time of a skilled operative. She 
walks around and does not stand in 
one position for a long time. She does 
not make one motion over and over 
again, but makes a variety of motions. 
For these reasons nearly one-half of 
our cotton mill workers are women. 
The processes in a mill are con- 
tinuous. Therefore, the hours a mill 
can economically operate are limited 
by the hours women are permitted to 
work. But they cannot produce as 
much in 48 hours as in 54, because 
the machines can run no faster, and 
all they can do is to keep the ma- 
chines threaded up; or, as we would 


say, keep the ends up. Of all the vari- 
ous studies here and in England on 
“Fatigue in Industry” none has shown 
that 54, or even 56, hours for women 
in work similar to cotton mills cause 
undue fatigue or 
worker. 


break down the 

A clear conception of the nature of 
work in a cotton mill is im- 
portant to us all. There are many 
kinds of factories where the worker 
can speed up and do almost, if not 
quite, as much work in 48 hours as in 
54. But a cotton mill is not of this 
type. The workers in a cotton mill 
can only slightly increase the product 
ot a machine. They can only keep the 
ends up so that the machine runs 
steadily. Therefore, a mill will pro- 
duce always about the same per hour, 
and the more hours the more product. 


most 


Movement of Labor 
For years past there has come a 
steady trickle of farm hands and 
farmers to the mill towns, where the 
work was evidently more attractive 
than on the farms. There are aban- 
doned farms in Massachusetts and 
farm labor is difficult to obtain when 
the mills are running full time. This 
balance must be righted if the correct 
proportion is to be obtained between 
the cost of living and wages received. 
The way to accomplish it is to permit 
the lengthening of the working week 
to 54 hours. It will still be much 
shorter than the farmer finds it neces- 
sary to work. If then the tide turns 
the workers will trickle back to the 
farms and the extra food produced 
will help bring down the cost of liv- 
ing. It is more likely, however, that 
the worker will stay where he is and 
still consider the cotton mill a better 
place to earn a living than a farm. 
This situation must be made clear 
to the cotton mill worker. To this 
worker the most important thing in 
life is a steady job. If the cotton 
mills in Massachusetts remain as now, 
the highest cost producers in 
country, steady jobs 


the 


these cannot 


exist. High cost producers run only 


in good times and have to shut down 
in poor times. They dare not stock 
goods at high cost. High cost pro- 
ducers are forced more and more to 
the making of fine and fancy fabrics. 
These fine and fancy fabrics are pur- 
chased largely by the richer con- 
sumer. They depend on fashion and 
cannot be stocked with safety. They 
would be badly hit in times of de- 
pression when people economize. The 
past year and a half have shown in a 


Startling manner how much less 
steady were the workers’ jobs in 
Massachusetts than in North and 


South Carolina. 

As the papers have recently been 
filled with controversy between New 
England mills and Southern mills, it 
is hoped that our Southern friends 
will not take offense at these remarks. 
Our Southern friends have built up 
an enormous industry in a short time. 
They have built it up by hard work 
and have acquired a very great 
knowledge of cotton manufacturing 
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in a few years. This industry of 
p towns and trans- 
formed whole states. It is a living 
example of what the cotton manufac- 
turing industry can for a community 
when it Their indus- 
try has secured the support of their 
Legislature. Those of us who know 
the Southern cotton manufacturers 
admire and respect them. Those of us 
who do them should 
hasten to make their acquaintance. 
They tremendous 
amount. The acquaintance will also 
be valuable if we have to leave 
Massachusetts and live among them. 


Proper Hours of Work 


It is thus that the economic 
situation of Massachusetts demands 
that the mills run as many hours per 
week as her competitors and that she 
is now rapidly losing her position of 
supremacy. It remains to inquire 
whether the 54-hour week allows her 
workers to become citizens. 
Why the popular cry of eight hours 
work, eight hours sleep, and eight 
hours play’? The farmer cannot oper- 
ate on these hours 


theirs has built up 


is encouraged. 


not yet know 


can teach us a 


seen 


good 


and he is our basic 


industry. This schedule makes no 
mention of eating, nor will it at this 
Stage of civilization provide the 
necessities of life. Our New England 
traditions and our rocky soil speak 


more of hard work and thrift and less 
of play. The 54-hour week with our 
present legal holidays, 
Saturday half-holidays would have us 
work only 31 per cent. of the time, 


Sundays and 


sleep 33.1-3 per cent. of the time, 
leaving 35 2-3 per cent, of our time 
for eating and playing. 

You gentlemen are the management 
of the cotton mills of New England. 
A majority of you are Massachusetts 
citizens. You live here and you do not 
want to move. Tell your legislator 
that, if Massachusetts wishes to keep 
her largest industry, her laws must 
be as liberal as those in competing 
states. Tell him that our principal 
competitors run 55 and 60 hours. Tell 
him that no other industrial state, 
save one with practically no textiles, 
is restricted to less than 54 hours. 
Tell him the signs are clear—Massa- 
chusetts must have 54 hours. Let 
some other state with more natural 
resources and better transportation 
conditions try the experiment of 
working shorter hours. Tell these 
things to your legislator, your work- 
ers, your friends, and the public. Tell 
them to act now. Tell your legislator 
that by his action in continuing the 
48-hour law he is responsible for 
much of our past and present unem- 
ployment. Ask him if he wishes to 
be responsible for even more in the 
future. If this Legislature will not 
act, look to the next Ask the 
candidates whether they want Massa- 
chusetts to have industries or not. It 
is up to them. If the situation can be 
made the public and the 
Legislature, we can then “Have Faith 
in Massachusetts” and her position in 
industry will not diminish as now, but 
increase. 


one, 


clear to 


Report of the Secretary 


By eG. 


the Secre- 
since last July has 
expanded to 


HI reneral ¢ 


tary s 


ffort of 
othce 
been 
large the 


devel Pp and en- 


services tor members ot 
this organization. 

The Bulletin has been published on 
the 15th of the month and its con- 
tents have been made up largely of 
original articles. Judging by the re- 
quests for the Bulletin which come to 
the office after each issue, the paper 
has met with the approval of the mem- 
bers. Our articles are regularly used 
by the trade papers and the reporters 
for the papers await the appearance of 
the Bulletin with an eagerness which 
is a pleasure. 

During this rather difficult time the 
Bulletin has published a column of 
“ Positions Wanted ” and the men who 
have enlisted the aid of this office are 
almost without exception, members of 
our Association. They are all high- 
class men with the best of references 
and most of them seek positions be- 
cause of conditions beyond their con- 
trol. Some have secured positions 
through the aid of this office. More, 
I feel, would do so if those who are in 
a position to employ good men would 
consult this office. The utmost good 
faith is used in securing letters of rec- 
ommendation and in bringing both 
parties together for consultation. Of 
course, there is no charge to anybody 
for the service. 


Meserve. 


the 
the commit- 


The Secretary has extended 
services of the office to 
tees, and all active committees have 
used the office to a very satisfactory 
degree. 

The Year Book of the Assi ciation, 
which will be sent to you next week, 
has undergone a radical change. By a 
vote of the Publications Committee 
and with the approval of the Board of 
Government, all advertisements have 
been eliminated and the list of mem- 
bers included. The title is now “ Year 
Book of The National Association of 


Cotton Manufacturers and Cotton 
Manufacturers Manual.” It is be- 
lieved that the book has been im- 


proved and it is the purpose of the 
Advisory Committee on Publications 
and the Secretary to further develop 
it from year to year. 

The use of this office to obtain in- 
formation on all subjects related to 
the industry is extremely gratifying. 
The service in this respect is con- 
stantly improving and with the im- 
provement our ideals as to what this 
service should be as constantly ex- 
pand. 


Committee Reports Extended 

The two outstanding features of this 
year’s work are found in the reports 
of the Production Costs Committee 
and Research Committee. During the 
last six months especially, the Pro- 





duction Costs Committee has extended 
the good work begun with their pro- 
gram at the fall meeting and they will 
present to you at this meeting a re- 
port which should receive your care- 
ful consideration and your construc- 
tive criticism. 

The Research Committee car- 
ried out the program outlined some 


has 





H. C. Meserve 


A.C. M. 


Secretary. N. 


two years ago. Mr. Russell T. Fisher 


has been selected bi 


be Assistant 


Research. It 


the Committee to 
Secretary in charge of 
is interesting to note that 
Mr. Fisher reported for 
16th of March and 


1 


there were already 


duty on the 
upon his arrival 
on his desk, two 

Other requests 
and Mr. Fisher has 
been busy with his work since his ar- 
rival that Mr. Fisher’s 
outline, be presented at 
the afternoon session on Friday, will 
command your attention and that you 
will assist vour 


requests for service. 


have followed 


It is hoped 
which is t 


\ssociation by such 


ge have to offer. 

Alston H resigned 
his position as Statistician of the As- 
sociation, increasing 
duties at The National 
Bank has already taken 
over and is prepared to carry on his 
work. 

The Secretary has built up within 
the department of 
practical statistics with regard to cot- 
ton in all its branches. While we do 


suggestions as vou may 


( roide_ h: 
TAT SICIC Nas 
owing to his 


Merchants 


This office 


organization 


not hope to arrive at once at tl 
finesse which marked Mr. Garside 
work, we are making every effort 

build up the kind of an organizati 
that will be practically useful to o1 
members. 

During the late summer and ear! 
fall a study of the cost of living i 
eleven New England mill towns w: 
made by this office. he results ol 
tained conform with the reports of th 
National Industrial Conference Boar 
and the Labor Bureau as to constant! 
falling prices and living costs. It 
probable that a further study may b 
made later and the comparisons wi 
be available for the use of our mem 
bers. 

The Secretary is in possession, o: 
can obtain information of any an 
every kind in connection with cotto: 
manufacturing. He can furnish yo 
with helpful statistics for the speec! 
you want to make, or material to lx 
used at the hearing in which you ma 
be interested. He has done this se\ 
eral times and this information h: 
been used, not only for its primar 
purposes but has proved helpful 
other cases. The intention in all of th: 
above is not to assume too much bu 
to express a desire to be practical 
useful in ways which in days gone | 
may not have been common to tl 
Secretary's office. A more than bro: 
knowledge of industrial conditions 
and a thorough acquaintance with dii 
ficulties frequently met, suggest th: 
the office might be helpful in mar 
other wavs. 


Desire to Serve 

Summing it all up, we feel that tl 
office should be something more tha 
a routine. We want the opportunit 
to serve, and the more service we c: 
render the more we shall feel that w 
are filling the important place for 
which this office is established. It is 
unnecessary to say that the conf 
dence of each and every inquiring 
member is thoroughly protected. 

The Secretary desires to encourag¢ 
the use of this office for all visiting 
members. We have the finest speci: 
library of cotton and statistics in the 
country. We have all the technical 
magazines, a desk for you, and a ste: 
ographer at vour service. It is a di 
tinct encouragement to the Secretar 
and the staff to have our members 
call. 


f 


Power Resources of New England 


By Charles Penrose* 


HE power resources of New 
England joday and for the 
future, which is the subject of this 
paper, offer a vastly more complex 
problem than conditions obtaining in 
the when the mill site was 
wholly controlled by an available 
water power, and when the unit of 
measurement of hydraulic energy 
itself was a “mull power” and ex- 
pressed in terms of the number of 
spindles that could be operated. 
Not only more complex a problem 


* Asst. Gen 
Inc., Engineers 


days 


Mer Day & Zimmerman 
Philadelphia. 


but today greatly more important, | 
cause of advance in industrial capaci- 
ties, processes and requirements, and 
because power has come more 
more to be recognized as an essential 
raw material in industry. New Eng 
land being essentially a manufactur- 
ing community, without coal and with 
few raw materials, is dependent uj 
power and transportation. 
Therefore, because of the complex- 
the subject and its im- 
portance of understanding, it is <e- 
sirable immediately in this paper to 
set down the divisions, arbitrarily es 


ities of 
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tablished, 
compasses, 


which the discussion en- 

This is desirable in or- 
der to orient the avenues of ap- 
proach, for the reason that otherwise, 
through the many factors that must 
be developed under each division, the 
perspective of the whole problem may 
be lost. 

The arbitrary divisions established 
are these: first, briefly as to New 
England in its need for power; sec- 
ond, the resources within New Eng- 
land to-day and for the future, in 
general terms and then as related to 
the larger existing power systems in 
the territory, and in terms also of 
comparison with the United States 
as a whole; third, the resources from 
without New England (for the fu- 
ture); fourth, the power used in in- 
dustry and in the textile branches 

f industry; and fifth, briefly con- 
cerning fuel supply. 

Physical Advantages 

(a) Resources in Water Power, 
but with quantitative and_ political 
imitations as hereinlater. 

b) A Compact Territory: Com- 
pare the air-line distance of 165 miles 
trom Boston to the southwestern ex- 
tremity of New England at the Con- 
necticut-New York State line, or of 
20 miles from Boston directly west 
Massachusetts to the New 
York line near Pittsfield, or of 150 
miles from Boston to Montpelier, 
with the distances over which power 
is transmitted on the Pacific Coast. 
There, transmission lines extend in 
continuous metallic circuit a dis- 
tance of 1,500 miles from Medford, 
Oregon, south of the Imperial Valley 
in California and into Nevada. Or 
compare the New England distances 


cross 


with the 1,000-miles transmission 
stretch from Selma, Alabama, 
through Alabama, Georgia, South 


Carolina and North Carolina as far 
north as Raleigh and to the Virginia 
state line. The compactness of your 
territory is of advantage. 

c) Interconnection of Power Sys 
New England has an advan- 
age in the extent to which intercon- 
ection of systems already has been 
accomplished and is now being ex- 
nded. This will be exhibited in the 
frst map to be shown, and has bear- 
ing both on reliability and economy. 

d) Tidewater Transportation. 
These facilities are of obvious ad- 

ntage for the transportation of fuel 

power purposes; on the other 

hand, the limitation of distance from 
‘uel sources is later considered. 

e) Favorable Conditions for Con- 
denser Water Supply. While a tech- 
nical point, the importance is large in 
power supply, and New England has 
advantages in the availability of con- 
densing water for power stations that 
are located on your rivers and at 
tidewater. Compare these advan- 
tages with the variations in river 
level at St. Louis of 45 feet, and at 
Cincinnati of 71 feet, according to 
seasonal changes through the year; 
or make comparison with the scarcity 
of condenser water supply in the coal 
tegions of Pennsylvania. 
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(f) Quality of Fuel Supply. Be- 
cause the transportation rate is as 
high on low-grade fuel as on high- 
grade, it pays New England to burn 
coal of better quality than that used 
for power purposes in many of the 
Mid-West states, where fuel from lo- 
cal sources introduces difficulties in 
‘combustion through chemical char- 
acteristics and lower thermal content, 
resulting in troublesome operating 
features and lower efficiency and out- 
put. 

(g) Central Station Engineering 


Practice in New England. Is on a 





Chas. Penrose, Who Spoke on “Power 
Resources of New England” 


par of equal advantage with the rest 
of the country, in modern methods 
of generation, transmission and dis- 
tribution of energy. 


Correlated are certain observations 
that may be made concerning engi- 
neering practice: With the shorter 
distances, the operating pressures for 
the transmission of power at the pres- 
ent time are relatively lower in New 
England than in many other parts of 
the country. As instances: the very 
usual transmission potential is 33,000 
volts in Maine and New Hampshire; 
33,000 and 44,000 in Vermont; 66,000 
throughout Massachusetts, except 
(22,000) to the North Shore and on 
the Cape; largely 33,000 in Rhode 
Island, except the Providence-Fall 
River tie line at 66,000; and largely 
66,000 throughout Connecticut. Con- 
trast these figures with 100,000 volts 
on the system of the Southern Power 
Company; 110,000 for the Alabama 
Power Company; 140,000 for the 
Consumer’s Power Company in Mich- 
igan; and now the 220,000 volt po- 
tential about to be placed in opera- 
tion on the system of the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Company, which will give 
California the world’s record. 

In economy of steam-electric op- 
eration, the larger and also the newer 
plants here occupy favorable posi- 
tions and are abreast of the times. 


In the hydro-electric field, New 
England is setting a pace for econ- 


omy in expense of operating staff. 
At the new 6,200 horse-power station 
of New England Company 
known as the Searburg development 
near Wilmington, Vermont, autc- 
matic control will eliminate the hu- 
man pay roll in the plant except for 
the visits of an oiler once a day. 


Power 


In the amount of reserve generator 
equipment, the public utilities of New 
England at the present time lead the 
United States. 

New England’s advantages might 
be multiplied did time permit. 


Physical Limitations 


a) High Percentage in Ratio of 
Developed to Potential Resources in 
Hydro-electric Power. Compared 
with other sections of the country 
this results in relatively less unde- 
veloped sources to draw upon within 
New England itself. 

(b) Political Restrictions Against 
Interchange of Between 
States. The reference, of course, is 
to the enactments of the State of 
Maine, which prohibit the transmis- 
sion of 
State. 
laws prevent the full development of 
amount of 
might be 
great water Maine, 
which in turn might be ima- 
terially increased by storage in tne 
State of New Hampshire. 


E ne rg y 


another 
In the opinion of many, these 


electric power into 


] ~ “7 
lectric 


1 
a large 


which 


power 
derived from the 
resources In 


their 


(c) Distance from the Coal Fields 
is a disadvantage and results in con- 
sequent cost of this form of fuel, as 


well as the effect upon the reliabili 


of a supply at all times. The wide 
and increasing use of fuel oil is noted 
later among the charts. 

(d) Low Diversity Factor for 


Power in many large New England 
Industrial Centers. In other words, 
the bulk of power demand in your 
communities is often day-load by 
manufacturing plants all engaged in 
the same industry. Contrast this 
general condition in Fall River and 
New Bedford, for example, with the 
diversity of industries in say Phila- 
delphia, with its upwards of 16,000 
different and differing manufactur- 
ing establishments. The New Eng- 
land situation is one which during a 
depression in the particular industry 
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may have economic reaction upon the 
power supply. 

(e) Climate. There are disad- 
vantages in such severity of climate 
as was evidenced in the disastrous 
sleet storm of November, 1921, with 
a destruction to transmission and dis- 
tribution systems perhaps witheut 
parallel in the history of the Ameri- 
can power industry. By antithesis, 
we have the equitable conditions of 
climate on the Pacific Coast, where 
even lightning disturbances do not 
have to be reckoned with in long dis- 
tance transmission. 

Concerning Fuel Supply 

New. England’s position has al- 
ready been commented on, in respect 
to the sources and availability of the 
two principal raw materials, coal and 
fuel oil, that are necessary to produce 
power by steam generation. 

So far as fuel-oil supply is con 
cerned, viewed in the broadest sense, 
the repeated predictions must not be 
considered without weight, that have 
been made by the United States Geo- 
logical the probable 
commercial exhaustion of the Ameri- 


Survey, as to 


can petroleum from 


twenty to thirty years or thereabouts; 


reserves in 


the exact predicted time is imma- 
terial [wo other factors must not 
be lost sight of: the differences of 


the 


opinion among geologists as to 
fields, and the 


the Mexican 
difficulties that 
terposed by foreign governments vir- 
tually prohibiting American nationals 
from prospecting and aperating in the 
vast petroleum reserves of the rest 
of the world. 
Recapitulation 

In your wonderful territory of 
New England, with its tradition and 
its achievement both in past and pres- 
ent, it is true that f 
an adequate supply of power at ac- 
ceptable economies to support your 
intensified industrial development, 
has indeed the significance which this 
paper has sought to show. 

In the discussion it has been diffi- 
cult to divorce the subject from the 
dryness of statistics, yet on the other 
hand there is a deeply human side, 
these power resources of 
New England spell dependence alike 
for industry, manufacturer, worker 
and public. 


life of 


been 1n- 


have 


great 


the assurance of 


because 


New England and Transportation 


By John E. Oldham 


- asking me to speak on the subject 
of transportation your committee 
did not specify any definite topic for 
discussion. I have assumed, how- 
ever, that I am expected to discuss 
matters which relate to some of the 
financial aspects of the railroad situa- 
tion. I propose, therefore, to discuss 
the question of railroad consolida- 
tions as it relates to railroads in gen- 
eral but more especially as it relates 
to the New England roads and the 
other roads in Eastern territory, and 
to outline briefly a plan of consolida- 


tions into which the New England 
roads may enter. 
National Aspects of Roads 

I believe that the consolidation of 
the New England railroads is an 
especially appropriate subject for 
discussion on this occasion because 
of the fact that the maintenance of 
adequate transportation in a section 
of such industrial and commercial 
importance as New England is a mat- 
ter of concern to the people of the 
whole country. Producers of raw 
materials in many parts of the coun- 
try find here a large and important 
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Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 


Cotton Warps, Beams, 
Jack Spools, Tubes, Cones 


in fancy twist, colors and printed. 


Mercerized Yarns 


in colors or plain natural, put up 
in Warps, on Jack Spools, Tubes, 
Cones and Skeins. 


Crochet and Mending 
Cotton 


on balls in boxes. 


Novelty Yarns 


Knotted, Loop or Spiral in Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 


Tinsel and Tinsel Products 


in Thread, Cords and in Novel 
effects. 


A large additional modern plant, a new dye 
house with latest and most modern machin- 
ery, equipped for job dyeing, bleaching and 
mercerizing. 


The J.R. Montgomery Co. 
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D. Mackintosh & Sons Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Established 1868 


Cotton Yarn 


Manufacturers 


CARDED—COMBED 
6-30s Single or Ply 


On Cones, Tubes, Skeins, Jackspools, 
Section Beams or Ball Warps, 
White or Colored, 

Yarn Dyed or Stock Dyed, 
Oxford Blends, Heather Mixes 
and Fancy | wists 


Pawtucket 


A new plant, latest and most 


modern machinery and equip- | 
ment, backed bythirty-fiveyears — 


of specialized experience, guar- 


antees service and satisfaction | 


TheHalliwell Company 





| 
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irket for their goods; likewise, con- 
mers throughout the country 
ure from New England factories 
manufactured articles which are 
ir necessities and comforts. 


The New England Railroads 
Railroad conditions in New Eng- 
| are typical of those which Con- 
‘ss foresaw could be remedied only 
rough consolidations. Because the 
lustries which are served by the 
‘w England roads compete with 
ier industries, these roads are 
liged to operate under substantially 
same level of rates as do the 
ids which serve these other indus- 
ries despite the fact that such rates 
not produce revenue sufficient for 
support of the New England 
roads. In a public address in this 
city before the Massachusetts State 
(Chamber of Commerce earlier in the 
present month I called attention es- 
‘cially to the high cost of operating 
New England roads compared 
with the cost of operating roads west 
)t the Hudson River which serve in- 
dustries and communities which com- 
pete with those of New England. I 
showed that for the last twenty-two 
years this annual handicap of oper- 
ating costs upon the New Haven and 
Boston & Maine, as compared with 
the average of twelve principal roads 
west of the Hudson River, had 
amounted in general to ten cents in 
the dollar of operating revenue or a 
total annual amount varying from 
$9,000,000 to $19,500,000, this latter 
umount being the approximate figure 
tor the year 1921. I pointed out also 
that to offset these higher costs of 
yperation by increasing rates in New 
England above the level of rates in 
adjoining territory would be equiva- 
lent to setting up New England as a 
separate rate district with rates ma- 
terially higher than those to which 
her industrial competitors are sub- 
ject; and that such a handicap would 
seriously threaten the industrial life 
New England. I further pointed 
it that, while rates had been made 
the Eastern district with a view to 
providing income sufficient for all 
roads in the district, the New Eng- 
land roads, although included in the 
strict, had not been able to obtain 
‘ir fair share of this total income; 
it Congress had been unable to 
provide any method by which this 
‘ome could be distributed after its 
frst collection so that they could get 
their needed part of the total income, 
long as they maintained a sepa- 

rate, independent existence. 


\n “ All-New England ” System 


Che Transportation Act has pro- 
led one method of relief for all 
ids the operating costs of which 
> such that they are not able to de- 
e from uniform rates income suf- 
‘ent for their requirements. That 
‘thod is consolidation with other 
ids which are able to collect from 
> same rates more income than is 
needed to give them the recognized 
return on the value of their 


properties. There are many people 
who advocate that the New England 
roads shall be united into an all-New 
England system, independent of all 
other roads. Such a system would 
not be composed of roads, some of 
low operating costs and some of high 
operating costs; it would be com 
posed of roads all of which would be 
roads of high operating costs. It 
could not receive adequate income 
from rates which would satisfy the 
roads which serve the _ industrial 
competitors of New England. If 
such a system were to be adequately 
supported so that it could achieve a 
position of credit and thus give ade- 
quate service, then it would require 
a separate system of rates confined 
to the territory which it serves di- 


rectly. Those who advocate an all- 
New England system are thus, 


whether consciously or not, demand- 
ing that we subject New England in- 
dustries and the New England public 
to higher rates than will be charged 
to their competitors and neighbors,— 
to higher rates than will be necessary 
if New England shall continue as a 
part of the entire Eastern rate dis- 
trict. Congress has sought to avoid 
subjecting any small part of the 
country to rates higher than those to 
which its industrial competitors are 
subjected in order that the welfare of 
the whole country may be better 
served and that the transportation 
system of the country may be truly 
national in character. 

Under these circumstances it seems 
to me that New England must reject 
the proposal for an all-New England 
railroad system and must seek for 
her railroads an alliance of some kind 
with roads outside of New England. 
But what kind of an alliance, and 
with what other roads? I think this 
question cannot be intelligently an- 
swered until we have gained some 
conception of the railroad consolida- 
tions which are desirable and are 
probable in territory west of the 
Hudson River. 

Between the Hudson and the Mis- 
sissippi Rivers there are at present 
two great railroad systems which are 
conspicuous because of the quality of 
the service they render and because of 
their financial strengththe New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania. 
Each one of them has its eastern 
terminals upon the Atlantic coast and 
its western terminals at the Missis- 
sippi River. Each system is a con- 
solidation of numerous roads, of 
varying degrees of strength many of 
which would now be classed as weak 
roads if their independent existence 
had continued. 


Character of Systems Desired 


It seems to me that these two sys- 
tems are the patterns of systems to 
be striven for in the eastern part of 
the country and that the process of 
consolidation soon to be undertaken 
should and will have as its object the 
creation of other systems in the same 
territory comparable with these two 
in extent of territory served, in qual- 





ity and general character of service, 
and in financial strength. The New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania 
systems with their affiliated compan- 
ies together handle slightly more than 
50 per cent of the freight tonnage 
transported in territory between the 
Hudson and Mississippi Rivers. This 
fact suggests that the other roads in 
the same territory should be so con- 
solidated as to make two additional 
similar systems. As such other roads 
are strong and weak, such systems 
would, like the New York Central 
and the Pennsylvania, be composites, 
that is, which in their en- 
tirety would be averages of the units 


systems 
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from which they had been formed. 
The Delaware & Hudson, the Lacka- 
wanna, the Erie, the Nickle Plate, 
and the Wabash are roads which 
might well constitute the principal 
part of one such new system. The 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Reading, the 
Western Maryland, and perhaps the 
Lehigh Valley are roads which might 
form the basis for a second new sys- 
tem. Into these two new systems, 
and to a small extent into the existing 
New York Central and Pennsylvania 
systems, would quite naturally go the 
other roads in the district as the con- 
solidation process goes on. These 
two new proposed systems, like the 
New York Central and the Pennsyl- 
vania, would extend from the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard to the Mississippi River. 

In such an ownership of the New 
England roads as is here suggested 
there would be immediate participa- 
tion by all roads reaching the Hud- 
son River except the Lehigh Valley 
and the Erie. It seems clear that in 
the eventual outcome the Lehigh Val- 
ley will enter either the Baltimore & 
Ohio or the New York Central Sys- 
tem and that the Erie will become a 
part of the same system as the Dela- 
ware & Hudson; thus, finally, even 
these two roads would participate in 
the ownership of the New England 
roads. If either or both of them 
should desire to participate in such 
ownership even before they become 


parts of the eventual systems they 
ought not to be prevented. 

If these affiliations were now made 
for each of the two New England 
roads a long step would be taken to- 
ward the eventual outcome. 
four 


As the 
west of the Hudson 
River gradually take shape in the 
consolidation process it is 

that there would be a nearer and 
nearer approach to an ownership re- 
lation between all of them and the 
New England roads. 

There common agreement at 
the time when the railroads were 
taken over by the Government that 
they should not be returned to their 
owners until legislation had been en- 
acted which would provide a more 
satisfactory system of public regula- 
tion than had previously existed, and 
that failure to establish a satisfactory 
system of regulation would result in 
Government ownership. Such legis 
lation it was the aim of Congress to 
establish in the Transportation Act. 
Unless there is co-operation to make 
the Act it will fail of its 
purpose and Government ownership 
will ensue. 


systems 


t 


evident 


was 


effective 


My conception of a national sys- 
tem of transportation is that all the 
roads shall be so grouped and con- 
solidated that there shall be in each 
major section of the country a few 
strong, competitive systems; 
system practically co-extensive with 
the rate district in which it is lo- 
cated and, thus, an average system 
sharing in the operating advantages 
and disadvantages of the entire dis- 
trict, each system so similar to its 
competitors that it will be able, if 
efficiently operated and managed, but 
not otherwise, to obtain its fair share 
of a total railroad income which is 
produced by rates designed to cover 
the combined requirements and no 
more of all the roads in the district. 

My conception of a national sys- 
tem, further, is that two or more of 
the systems in each. district shall 
reach and serve each principal mar- 
ket and shipping point within the dis- 
trict; that the systems of the differ- 
ent districts shall meet at common 
points enabling a full exchange of 
traffic between the several districts. 
To those who would call such a con- 
ception idealistic and impracticable I 
reply that it would require the con- 
struction of only a few more Penn- 
sylvanias and New York Centrals in 
the East; a few more Atchisons, and 
Northern Pacific-Burlingtons in the 
West; and that, already, these condi- 
tions are nearly met by the Atlantic 
Coast Line-Louisville & Nashville, 
and Southern Railway systems in the— 
South. 

The days have gone by when trans- 
portation in the United States can 
be conducted by small and inefficient 
units. In a transportation system 
truly national in character I find no 
room for the existence of inde- 
pendent systems, whether small or 
large, which cannot furnish adequate 
transportation upon terms which are 
necessary to maintain the industrial 
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prosperity of the communities which 
they serve. The continuation of pri- 
vate management depends upon our 
ability to construct a transportation 


system which shall be able to thrive 
under regulation as completely na- 
tional as that which is now for the 
first time provided. 


The Cotton Tariff 


By Arthur H. Lowe 


WOULD like to impress upon the 
I members of this Association the 
mportance of their making a more 
areful study and acquiring a fuller 
cnowledge of the tariff question. It 
s 6ne of the permanent policies of 
his country, and it is surprising how 
ittle manufacturers know about it. 
t is discouraging to find how little 
nterest is taken in the tariff by the 
ery people who are directly affected 
nd who should be most familiar with 
ts principles and the working of the 
ates and classifications in the differ- 
nt tariff acts. 

Most manufacturers have an idea 
hat “some one will look out for my 
interests and so I will let George do 

* This is a mistaken attitude and 
in some cases fatal to the proper pro- 
ection of the products of the mills: 
‘very tariff committee needs the most 
ntelligent and reliable information, 
ind the most loyal support of every 
manufacturer of goods affected by 
the schedule on which the committee 

at work. 

It is generally understood, and no 
loubt true, that the importers and 
the free traders have permanent or- 
ganizations that never sleep, sup- 

irted by every facility, with highly 
paid professors and the most expert 
lawyers that money can secure. 

Importer’s Viewpoint 

[he importer’s policy is always to 
delay and if possible prevent the pas- 
sage of a protective tariff bill. His 
ower to influence legislation is far 


great. His business is to deal in 
reign products made by foreign 


bor. Nearly every dollar’s worth 

these foreign goods displaces the 
sroduct of American labor, and trans- 
fers the manufacture of the article 
from the United States to a foreign 
country. The free trade and low 
riff policies shut down American 

lls and demoralized the home mar- 
kets for both manufactured goods and 
ericultural products. 


(he tariff question has been a bone 
contention between the political 
parties ever since the first tariff bill 
was proposed, and invariably to the 
injury of business whenever a change 
has been made from a_ protective 
ariff to a revenue tariff. The feeling 
so high at one time in opposition 
the protective tariff policy that one 
| the states of the Union rebelled, 
eceded and prepared to oppose the 
toms collector by armed forces. 


ys oo + 


n 


ree trade is hardly a tariff policy; 
it is an economic theory, and like 
mcst theories based upon mere learn- 

it will not work. None of the 
lea ling nations have free trade. Even 
so-called free trade England collects 
50 per capita, or $728,000,000 in 
same year that the United States 


“4 


collects only $3.15 per capita, or $33I,- 
000,000. In addition to free trade 
there are the revenue tariff, which 
encourages importations and the use 
of foreign goods, and the protective 
tariff that proposes to protect and en- 
courage home labor and home manu- 
factures. The claim that we destroy 
the export trade by the protective 
principles does not work in practice. 
Some of our best export trade has 
been enjoyed during the periods when 
protective tariff laws were in oper- 
ation. 

When President Harding was 
elected it was expected that a new 
tariff law would be promptly enacted. 
This had been promised by the Re- 
publican party in the campaign be- 
fore the election. The Underwood 
tariff had proven disastrous to busi- 
ness. It did not afford the necessary 
protection to our home manufactures, 
mills were shut down, and general de- 
pression prevailed through the coun- 
try. During the war, it was, 
course, impossible to import large 
quantities of foreign goods. Having 
the great need of the country in mind, 
President Harding called a special 
session of Congress to meet on April 
15, 1921, to consider the tariff ques- 
tion, finance, and other things, and 
write a new tariff bill. The cotton 
manufacturers knowing the enormous 
work to be done, appointed a repre- 
sentative committee of thirty-two 
members. This committee  repre- 
sented the following prominent or- 
ganizations: 

The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. 


of 


The American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 
The National Council of Cotton 


Manufacturers. 
The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants, and the Arkwright Club. 
The chairman of this large commit- 
tee divided it into sub-committees as 
follows: 


Subdivision of Tariff Committee 


Fine Corus, 50s AND Asove: Wil- 
liam B. Butler, Chairman, Massachu- 
setts; Henry F. Lippitt, Rhode Is- 
land; Arthur J. Draper, North Caro- 
lina; Andrew G. Pierce, Jr., Massa- 
chusetts; John A. McGregor, New 
York; George Nichols, Minot, Hooper 
& Co., New York. 

MepiuM CLotHs 28s To 50s: A. G. 
Duncan, Chairman, New York; EI- 
lison A. Smyth, South Carolina; H. 
T. Whitin, Massachusetts; W. F: 
Shove, Massachusetts; J. A. Atwood, 
Connecticut; Bertram H. Borden, M. 
C. D. Borden & Sons, New York. 

CoarRsE CLOTHS 5S TO 28s: Robert 
Amory, Chairman, New Hampshire 
and Alabama; John Skinner, Massa- 


chusetts; Allen F. Johnson, New 
York; W. A. Erwin, North Carolina: 
Nathaniel F. Ayer, New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island; Gerrish H. Milli- 
ken, of Deering, Milliken & Co., New 
York. 

COLORED AND BLEACHED: 
Frederic C. Dumaine, Chairman, New 
Hampshire; H. R. Fitzgerald, Vir- 
ginia; R. H. I. Goddard, Rhode Is- 
land; A. E. Colby, Massachusetts; 
Russell B. Lowe, Massachusetts; Rid- 
ley Watts, Ridley Watts & Co., New 
York. 


(Goops 


YARNS: Stuart W. Cramer, Chair- 
man, North Carolina; William M. 
Butler, Massachusetts; Arthur T. 


Bradlee, Massachusetts; Nathaniel F. 


Ayer, Massachusetts; John E. Rous- 
maniere, Lawrence & Co., New 
York. 


SECRETARIES: William F. Garcelon, 
Arkwright Club; H. C. Meserve, The 





Arthur H. Lowe, Who Spoke on “ The 
Cotton Tariff” 


National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers; Winston D. Adams, 
\merican Cotton Manufacturers’ As 
sociation. 
EXPERT: 
Textiles. 
The work was vigorously taken up 
at once. Communications with the 
Committee on Ways and Means and 
the Tariff Commission were promptly 
established. Many meetings of the 
committees were held. Material was 
prepared. Schedules and charts were 
made up. Conferences were held in 
Washington, and arrangements to 
appear at the public hearing before 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
were completed. The Chairman of 
the Consolidated Committee was se- 
lected to appear before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means and 
present a brief that had been ap- 
proved by the General Committee. 
Several members of the Consolidated 
Committee went to Washington and 
attended the hearing of January 27, 
1921. After the public hearing the 
Committee on Ways and Means was 
divided into sub-committees. The 
sub-committee to consider and report 
on the cotton schedule was composed 
of Judge William R. Green, Iowa; 


Samuel S. Dale, Editor of 





Hon. Allen T. Treadway, Massachu- 
setts, Hon. George M. Bowers, West 
Virginia. 

Members of the Consolidated Com- 
mittee met the Cotton Sub-committee 
of the Committee on Ways and 
Means on several occasions. Corre- 
spondence and conferences were had 
with many manufacturers. Many 
schedules and charts showing the 
of the manufacturers, with 
comparisons of the different tariff 
bills, including the Dingley, Payne 
Aldrich, Underwood, the 
Green bill and our suggestions were 
made and subjected to repeated re 
Out of all this labor came 
the cotton schedule, which is a part 
of the Fordney bill as passed by the 
House of Representatives in July, 
1921, and sent to the Senate. 


needs 


so-called 


visions. 


Disappointed in Fordney Bill 

Consolidated Committee was 
very much disappointed in some tea 
tures of the Fordney bill. Hon. Henry 
I. Lippitt before the Finance Com 
mittee of the Senate made a convine 
from which | 


rhe 


ing statement 


follows: 


quote as 


“In all tariff bills previous to the 
Underwood bill the duty on the great 
textiles, cotton, and silk, has 
been substantially the same. There 
has been a duty of from 40 to 50 per 
cent. on the average in these indus 
tries It about per cent. o1 
woolens after the duty on wool, the 
duty had 


wool 
was 50 


compensatory been sul 


tracted. It was about 50 per cent. on 
silks. It averaged about 40 to 50 pet 
cent. on cottons For some reason 


that I do not know the Underwood bill 
made a great discrimination between 
these three textiles. The Underwood 
bill gives 45 per cent. on silk, 35 per 
cent. on woolens, and an average duty 
of 22 per cent. on cotton. I know of 
no good reason why Republicans in 
favor of protective tariff policies 
should discriminate as between these 
three great industries carried on side 
by side with similar machinery, the 
same kind of labor, in the same mill 
towns, and whose percentage of con 
version is not materially dif 
erent. 

‘I say that this tariff, as written 
in the Underwood bill and here (in 
the Fordney bill) is a great discrimin 
ation against the cotton industry, a 
discrimination that the United States 
is not justified in maintaining. The 
United States however, justified 
in maintaining this great industry that 
England to great lengths to 
maintain. 


cost 


iS, 
goes 


“What has been the effect of this 
low Underwood duty? The effect is 
that for years and years the average 
importations of cotton cloths and 
yarns were about $10,000,000, not 
enough to materially injure the busi- 
ness, but enough to regulate it. Now, 
what happened under the Underwood 
bill? In the year 1920, instead of 
$10,000,000 of importations, there 
were $67,000,000 worth of yarns and 
cloths brought into this country at an 
average duty of 22 per cent. They 
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were brought in at a time when near- 
ly every unusual circumstances of 
trade was in our favor; when there 
were high freights; when Europe was 
disorganized, when a great number 
of operatives had been killed in the 
war and many of her best men had 
been lost. Yet they sent over to this 
country $67,000,000 worth of goods. 

“ T tell you that this cotton schedule, 
as it is written, will not give over 
22 per cent. on the better class of 
cotton goods. You have a minimum 
of 10; you have a maximum of 33. 
Very few goods will be imported at 
either of those extremes. The aver- 
age of these is 2114.” 

This statement expresses the feel- 
ing of the Consolidated Committee in 
regard to the Fordney bill in general. 
It was further pointed out that the 
fine figured woven goods were not 
sufficiently protected. The features 
of the Fordney bill as it passed the 
House in which the Consolidated 
Committee was especially disap- 
pointed were the low rates on figured 
woven fabrics, the failure to place flat 
rates on yarns and cloths of which 
the yarn number was Io or less, the 
neglect to place the number of yarn 
and the yarn number of cloth on the 
same basis by making 750 yards the 
basis for the number of yarn in cloth, 
and the retaining of the word “ex- 
cessive” as applied to sizing in cloth. 

The Senate Committee on Finance 
has corrected the first defect in re- 
spect to figured-woven fabrics. Yarns 
and cloths of number Io or less have 
been left without adequate protection. 
And the equalization of the basis of 
numbering yarn and cloth is only 
partially provided for in the Senate 
bill, which makes 800 yards the basis 
of numbering yarn in cloth, instead 
of 750 yards as required. 


Cloth Duties on Yarn Numbers 

At this point I will give you a brief 
sketch of the method of basing cloth 
duties on the yarn number, and wish 
to urge every one connected with cot- 
ton manufacturing to become familiar 
with it, as we now have the method 
perfected in a form that is likely to 
be adopted by both political parties 
regardless of whether the duties are 
designed chiefly for protection or for 
revenue. For many years the tariff 
rates on cotton yarn have been ad- 
justed by a sliding scale based on the 
cotton yarn number which is equal to 
the number of 840-yard lengths per 
pound, the rates increasing as the 
yarn number increased to provide 
adequate protection for the increased 
cost of converting cotton into the 
finer yarns. 

In 1894 a group of cotton manufac- 
turers, most of them from Fall River, 
headed by Simeon B. Chase, were re- 
quested to advise the leaders in the 
Senate in framing a cotton schedule. 
The rates and classifications in the 
schedule they submitted for cloth 
were adjusted to threads per inch and 
square yards per pound. The method 
adopted was complicated, but the 
basis was the number of the yarn in 


the cloth, for it is the number of the 
threads per inch and the number of 
square yards per pound that determine 
the number of the yarn. The method 
recommended for the cotton cloth 
tariff by the Fall River manufacturers 
was accepted by Congress, was incor- 
porated in the tariff act of 1894, and 
in its essential features continued in 
the Dingley tariff of 1897 and the 
Payne-Aldrich law of 1909. 

When the Committee on Ways and 
Means began the revision of the cot- 


30-- 
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ton schedule in 1911, it occurred to 
Chairman Underwood that the com- 
plicated cloth paragraphs of the 
tariffs of 1894, 1897 and 1909 could 
be greatly simplified and improved by 
basing the rates directly on the num- 
ber of the spun yarn of which the 
cloth has been made. He consulted 
Southern manufacturers, who ap- 
proved of the plan, and later submit- 
ted it to the officials of the Bureau of 
Standards, who gave it their strong 
endorsement in a written statement. 
The result was that the rates on cot- 
ton cloth in the Underwood cotton 
tariff bill, passed by the House of 
Representatives in I9II, 1912 and 
1913, were based on the spun number 
of the finest yarn in the cloth. 

This commendable attempt to sim- 
plify the plan of the cotton cloth 
tariff adopted in 1894 was open to two 
serious defects, one of which made 
the new plan impracticable. Basing 
the rate on the finest yarn would 
create inequality in the duties, as fab- 
rics made of coarse yarn with a very 
small quantity of very fine yarn 
would be subject to an excessively 
high duty, higher than other fabrics in 
which the average number of the yarn 
was much higher. But the most seri- 
ous objection to the plan proposed in 
I91I was the impossibility of deter- 
mining by an examination of a sam- 
ple of finished cloth, the number of 
the spun yarn used in the manufac- 
ture of the fabric, with the precision 
required in the administration of a 
tariff law. The take-up in weaving 
and the changes of length and weight 
in weaving and finishing are variable 
factors that make impossible the de- 
termination of the number of the 
spun yarn with the necessary ac- 
curacy. 

In March, 1913, when it was cer- 
tain that the Underwood tariff bill 
would become a law, the defects of 


iE 


this plan for the cotton cloth rates 
engaged the attention of Mr. Dale, 
who, during the months before the 
passage of the Underwood Bill made 
the following recommendations for 
improving the cloth paragraphs: 

1. That the cotton cloth tariff 
should be based on the average yarn 
number in cloth. 

2. That the average yarn num- 
ber should be determined by taking 
the weight of the finished cloth from 
which the sizing has been removed, 


CHART I 


“80 


The successful operation of the 
“ straight line” method (so-called be- 
cause of the direct method of calcu- 
lation, although it now has a double 
right to the name because of the 
straight line indicating the progres- 
sive adjustment of the rate to each 
number) left no other course open to 
the present Committee on Ways and 
Means than to adopt it for the cotton 
cloth paragraphs in the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff bill, a decision which 
the Consolidated 


Committee urged 
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UNDERWOOD-SIMMONS TARIFF OF 1913 ON COTTON CLOTH 
i by the figures at the botton the chart The ad valorem rates are indicated by the fig 
] lines show the step-ladder adjustment of the ad valorem rates to the average yarn number 
straight line or progressive adjustment of the ad valorem rates he average yarn number 


and taking the length of the yarn to 
be equal to the distance covered by 
it in the cloth. 

3. That the tariff rates shall in- 
crease regularly and _ progressively 
with the increase in the yarn num- 
ber, and not by the step ladder ar- 
rangement of the Underwood cotton 
bills of 1911 and 1912. 

4. That the tariff yarn number 
should be determined under uniform 
conditions of temperature and hu- 
midity. 

5. That the tariff yarn number be 
determined by the “straight line” 
method, that is, dividing the number 
of threads per inch by the number of 
grains in the weight of 1/300th 
square yard of cloth. 

6. That the average yarn number 
should be based on a moisture regain 
of 8% per cent., which is the world 
standard for cotton. 

Although the Underwood Bill 
passed the House in 1913 with the 
Underwood cotton schedule of IQII 
unchanged, the discussion of the sub- 
ject resulted in an amendment provid- 
ing for recommendations Nos. 1 and 
2, which became the law. Soon after 
the passage of the act the Treasury 
Department adopted recommendations 
Nos. 5 and 6; and a year later recom- 
mendation No. 4 was adopted at the 
New York custom house where cotton 
fabrics are analyzed for all ports of 
entry. Thus the Underwood cotton 
cloth paragraphs left only two of the 
recommendations to be _ accepted, 
namely, the progressive increase in 
the rates with the increase of every 
yarn number; and the removal of all 
sizing before the yarn number is de- 
termined. 

This method of assessing duties on 
cotton cloth had been in effect for 
eight years when the present Con- 
gress met and began the work of 
tariff revision. 


make. All calculations for 
the new tariff have been based on it 
and it has been incorporated in both 
the House and Senate bills with the 
progressive adjustment recommended 


but not adopted in 1913. 


them to 


Chart 1 shows 
method adopted in the Underwood 
bill. Charts 2 and 3 show the ad 
valorem and specific rates recom- 
mended by the Consolidated Tariff 
Committee, and _ illustrate the 
“straight line’ method in operation. 
The lines show at a glance the tariff 
rates adjusted to the number of the 
yarn. Take for example the ad- 
vanced cloth A C on Chart 3. A flat 
specific duty of 5% cents per pound 
is placed on cloth of which the yarn 
number does not exceed 10. Above 
number 10 the duty per pound in- 
creases at the rate of .55 cent for 
each number in excess of number 10 
until number 40 is reached, when the 
rate of increase is changed to .65 cent 
for each number in excess of number 
40. On cloth of which the number is 
40, the specific rates is 5%2+(30%.55 

22 cents per pound. If the number 
of the cloth is say 100, the specific 
rate is 22+(60X.65)=61 per 
pound. These examples illustrate 
the way in which the specific and ad 
valorem rates can be adjusted to the 
number of the yarn as may be desired. 


the step-ladder 


cents 


During our work on the cotton 
schedule, particularly in making com- 
parisons of rates on yarn and cloth, 
we discovered a defect in the method 
which had not previously been dis- 
closed. The method recommended 
and adopted in 1913 took no account 
of the effect of take-up in weaving 
and finishing on the number of the 
yarn. As a result the tariff number 
of the yarn in the cloth was approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. less than the num- 
ber of yarn when spun. If account is 
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jot taken of his discrepancy when ad- 
usting rates the result would be to 
lace a lower rate on the cloth than 
m the yarn from which the cloth is 
iade. But no matter how familiar 
ne may be with the technicalities of 
iriff revision and cloth construction, 

is a mental impossibility to keep 
nstantly in mind the difference be- 
veen two meanings of the same num- 
er applied to yarn and cloth. The 
iembers of the Committee on Ways 
nd Means and the Consolidated Com- 
\ittee gave frequent illustrations of 


this difficulty, at one moment taking 
the difference into consideration, and 


ie next moment forgetting all about 
In order to correct this defect 


‘he Consolidated Committee recom- 
mended to both the Committee on 
\Vays and Means and the Committee 


n Finance that the number of the 
arn in cotton cloth as determined on 
ie “straight line” basis should indi- 
ite the number of 750-yard lengths 


per pound, in order that a yarn num- 


er might indicate approximately the 
ime fineness of spinning when ap- 


plied to cloth as when applied to yarn. 


he Committee on Finance has ap- 


plied a partial remedy for the defect 


adopting 800 yards as the basis for 
e yarn number in the cloth. The 
weaving and finishing, 
wever, will amount approximately 
10 per cent, and it is very desirable 
it the yarn numbering basis for 
th be made right in the Fordney- 
fcCumber bill, for such a standard 
nee established in tariff administra- 
n is likely to become permanent on 
count of the confusion of ideas 
used by a change. 

lhe Senate Finance Committee re- 
ned the word “excessive” as ap- 
1 to sizing. This is the other de- 
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SPECIFIC RATES ON COUNTABLE 
COTTON CLOTH 
AQ=A dvanced Cloth 
BC= Bleached Cloth 
GC=Grey Cloth 
AY=Advanced Yarn 
GY=Grey Yarn 
Figures at the side=Rates (Cents per pone 
Figures at bottom=Average yarn numbers 
The table below the chart gives the rates at cer- 
tain specified points and the rates of progression 
with increase of yarn nuinber. 
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fect that should be corrected before 
the bill becomes a law, as it gives the 
customs officers the authority to de- 
termine what amount of sizing is 
“excessive” and, as the presence of 
sizing lowers the yarn number, thus 
within certain limits to fix the duty 
on sized cloths. All sizing should be 
removed before the yarn number of 
the cloth is determined so that the 
yarn number may be based on cotton 
and not on a combination of cotton, 
starch and clay. 


40 


AD VALOREM RATES ON COUNTABLE 
COTTON CLOTH 

BAC=Bleached and Advanced Cloth 

GC=Grey Cloth 

AY¥=Advanced Yarn 

GY¥=Grey Yarn 

Figures at the side=Rates (Ad Valorem 

Figures at bottom=Average Yara Numbers 

The table below the chart gives the rates at certain 

specified points and the rates of progression with 

increase of yarn number. 


Rates on Bleached and A 
Rates on Grey Cloth: 9 
Rates on Advanced Yarn 


Rates on Grey Varn: 5 


The development of the “straight 
line” method in the cotton cloth tariff 
is a valuable public service. The long 
step that it marks in simplifying a 
schedule that is necessarily highly 
technical is shown by the fact that 
2900 words were required in the 
countable cotton cloth paragraphs of 
the Payne-Aldrich bill, while there 
are only 780 words, or a little more 
than one-quarter of that number, in 
the corresponding paragraphs of the 
Senate Committee’s cotton schedule. 


CHART 3 


So far as duties on cotton cloth are 
concerned, the “straight line’ method 
is equally well suited for specific and 
ad valorem rates, for protective and 
revenue tariffs. 

Importance of Knowledge 

I want to urge every one connected 
with the manufacture or marketing 
of cotton goods to become familiar 
with this “straight line” method of as- 
sessing duties on cotton cloth in order 
that the present tariff, the one now 


being framed and future tariffs on 


CHART 2 


cotton goods may be clearly under 
stood and discussed in the trade and 
with the legislators at Washington. 
Every manufacturer should be 
familiar with and know positively the 
competition he has to meet from in 

ported goods in his lines. 

The writing of a tariff bill is a 
work of the greatest importance at 
any time, and the one in process is no 
exception. In fact, conditions are 
such as to make the writing of the 
present bill more involved than usual 


710 120 130 


Rates on Advanced Cloth: 5} cts. per Ib. to number 10 yarn, increasing .55 ct. per number to 40s = 22 cts. at 40s, increasing .65 ct. per number above 40s = 74 cts. at 1208. 
Rates on Bleached Cloth: 4} cts. per Ib. to number 10 yarn, increasing .4§ ct. per number to 40s = 18 cts. at 40s, increasing .60 ct. per number above 40s = 66 cts. at 120s. 


Rates on Grey Cloth: 4 cts. per Ib. to number 10 yarn, increasing .40 ct. per number to 408 = 16 cts. at 40s, increasing .55 ct. per number above 40s = 60 cts. at 1208. 
Rates on Advanced Yarn: 3 cts. per Ib. to number 10 yarn, increasing .30 ct. per number to 40s = 12 cts. at 40s, increasing .50 ct. per number to 1208 
Rates on Grey Yarn: 2 cts. per Ib. to number 10 yarn, increasing .20 ct. per number to 408 = 8 cts. at 40s, increasing .25 ct. per number to 120s 


§2 cts. at 120s and above. 
= 28 cts. at 1208 and above 


The unsettled business conditions all 
over the world, the disturbed values 
of exchange in different world mar- 
kets, and the huge debts due the 
United States from foreign countries 
create a highly abnormal situation 
which makes it impossible to get 
satisfactory costs of conversion on 
foreign goods for comparisons be- 
cause the same articles have different 
values in different foreign countries 

To meet this situation the Ameri- 


can valuation policy was suggested 










70 80 120 130 
ivanced Cloth: 13% at number 1 yarn, increasing .20% per number to 100s = 3 100s and abov 
at number 1 yarn, increasing .20% per number to 100s 29) at 1008S and abov 
7% at number I yarn, increasing .20% per number to 100s = 27% at 100s and above 
at number I yarn, increasing .2 per number to 100s = 25% at 100s and aby 


Chis suggestion met with decided op 
position from the importers and some 
others. There however, to 
be no other fair way to meet the situ 
ation in 


seemed, 


international exchange a 
equalize the different values for t 
same articles in the different foreign 
markets, and to prevent undervalu 
ations where the ad valorem rates are 
effective 

Che question of American valuation 
vs. foreign valuation occupied the at- 
tention of the Finance Committee f 
months. Finally the Consolidated 
Cotton Committee was able to get a 
hearing. December 8, tI921, the 
Chairman of the Committee 
ted a brief and the general views of 
the Committee. 


submit 


Hon. Henry F. Lippitt represented 
the fine cloth interests. He made a 
most intelligent, thorough, and eftec- 
tive presentation of the case. 
W. Cramer represented the yarn in- 
terests urging rates on ad- 
vanced yarns. Charles D. Owen rep- 
resented the jacquard woven blanket 
interests, and Ward Thoron r« 
sented the pile fabric manufacturers 


Stuart 


higher 


nre- 


Since this public hearing, members 
of the Committee have been called in 
conference by the Finance Committee 
of the Senate on the American valu- 
ation policy, the tariff on foreign cot- 
ton of staple longer than 136 inch, and 
the embargo on and licensing of im- 
ported dyestuffs. I hope every cotton 
manufacturer in the country will get 
a copy of the convincing statement 
made by Hon. Henry F. Lippitt op- 
posing the proposed duty on long sta- 
ple cotton. I also ask the manufactur- 
ers to confer on the proposed embargo 
and system of dyestuffs, 
which in my opinion is one of the 
most un-American and monopolistic 


licensing 
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proposals ever brought forth. It is 
also proposoed that the administrative 
section of the law shall include an 
elastic clause authorizing the Presi- 
ient to adjust any unfair and injuri- 
ous rates after examination by the 
Tariff Commission. 

And in conclusion let me extend the 


thanks of the manufacturers to the 


_ members of the Consolidated Commit- 


tee, and especially to Mr. S. S. Dale, 
Mr. W. F. Garcelon, and Miss I. M. 
Schofield, our most efficient stenog- 
rapher, for their keen interest and un- 
tiring activities in season and out of 
season. 


Taxation 


By Hon. Guy W. Cox 


7 taxation power is a product 

of civilization, and is indispen- 
sable to the very existence of civil 
government; yet it is a power which, 
while necessary to the life of the 
state, may destroy the business of the 
citizen, and the abuse of the power 
may lead to the destruction of gov- 
ernment. 

Taxation laws are often unscien- 
tific, unreasonable and unjust. The 
Government does not make these 
laws upon the principles of science, 
reason and justice, and limit its ex- 
penditures thereby. It makes ex- 
penditures, and then levies taxes to 
meet them, let the axe fall where it 
may. 

State Taxation 

State and local taxation is princi- 
pally based upon the proportional 
property tax, and is open to no gen- 
eral complaint. It is just in prin- 
ciple, and reasonable in amount. It 
is true, of course, that cotton mills 
in different states may be taxed at 
different rates; and it is also true that 
cotton mills in any one state may be 
taxed at different rates, as the local 
tax rate for the city or town in 
which one mill may be situated may 
vary from the rate of another city 
or town in which another mill may 
be situated. Usually, however, there 
are compensating advantages or dis- 
advantagaes directly proportional to 
the rates. However that may be, so 
long. as the property of the mill is 
taxed directly proportional to all 
ther property locally situated there 
can be no complaint about the prin- 
ciple of this taxation. The establish- 
ment and operation of a cotton mill 

a municipality naturally, perhaps 

.evitably, brings a large increase in 
municipal expenditures for police and 


co 


fire protection, for schools, for 
streets, sewers and other public 
scessities, which expenditures are 


irectly attributable to the establish- 


rent and operation of the mill. 


I do not know of any reliable 
‘udies that have been made to show 
ny exact balance between a munici- 
ility and a mill with relation to in- 
reased taxes received by reason of 
ie establishment and operation of a 

mill within its territory, and the in- 
reased expenses made necessary 
1ereby, but I have no reason to be- 
ye that municipalities are unduly 
ofiting in the way of taxation upon 
lls established in their territory. 

When I undertook to prepare this 
iper your Association undertook to 
,ytain for me data which would show 


the amount of taxes paid by typical 
cotton mills in various states for 
state and local taxes, and also for 
federal taxes expressed in cents per 
yard of product for a given period, 
and also expressed in percentage of 
wages paid during the period. Such 
evidence, in my opinion, might be 
valuable at some time, both in rela- 
tion to the passage of federal and 
State taxation laws and in the con- 
sideration of wage scales. The in- 
formation I desired has been so spar- 
ingly furnished that I am not very 
confident of its value. However, the 
figures available for examination 
show that state and local taxes 
amount to from one-fourth of a cent 
to one-half of a cent per yard per 
product per year, or from 4 per cent. 
to 5 per cent. of wages paid. For the 
same period figures show that federal 
taxes were from two and one-fourth 
cents to five and one-half cents per 
yard of product, or from 35 per cent. 
to 40 per cent. of wages paid. 

In general these figures show what 
you all know, that state and local 
taxes are not a serious burden upon 
the cotton manufacturing industry, 
but that federal taxation has been 
altogether too great. 


Federal Taxation 


It has been admitted that this was 
unjust in principle and unreasonable 
in amount. The excess profits taxes 
have been abolished. The latest fig- 
ures available from the United States 
Treasury Department are for the 
year 1919. These show that manu- 
facturing companies paid for federal 
income taxes for that year 26.3 per 
cent. of their net income; textile com- 
panies of all classes paid 29.92 per 
cent. of their net income; and com- 
panies manufacturing cotton goods 
paid a little over 30 per cent. of their 
net income. 

Admittedly, this taxation was alto- 
gether excessive for the good of the 
industry or the welfare of the coun- 
try, and such figures had much to do 
with the abolition of excess profits 
taxes. 

On the assumption that such rates, 
without changes in the law, would 
have been maintained in 1922 a very 
substantial reduction will be found 
in the new law, which provides for 
a 12% per cent. tax on net income. 
Probably this rate is too high for the 
stability of the business and the wel- 
fare of the country. We are learn- 
ing over again that excessive rates of 
taxation may paralyze industry, bring 
disaster to business, unemployment to 


wage earners, and at the same time 
defeat the aim of high rates in that 
high rates produce diminishing re- 
turns. Business also finds that the 
high rate of surtax on individual in- 
comes has a very direct connection 
with business prosperity. 

Admittedly, present high surtaxes 
are turning capital from business in- 
vestments to tax exempt invest- 
ments, thus paralyzing industry and 
accentuating the troubles that arise 
from housing conditions and general 
depression. 

It used to be confidently stated that 
there was a limit to the amount of 
tax which any form of government 
could successfully collect from any 
class of property. One of the most 





Guy W. Cox, Who Spoke on “ Taxation” 


frequent quoted examples for this 
statement was that during the Civil 
War, when the United States Gov- 
ernment imposed a tax of $2.00 per 
proof gallon upon spirits, it could 
readily be bought at less than the 
amount of the tax, and that when the 
tax was reduced to 50 cents the 
revenue increased from $14,290,000 to 
$33,735,000. 

These statements were made be- 
fore the days of the new inquisition. 
I presume it was assumed in earlier 
days that no people would stand for 
the inquisitorial methods of the pres- 
ent day, and certainly no people 
would except under a democratic 
form of government. 


I know the govérnment experts say 
that most of the complications of the 
tax law are due to the desire on the 
part of the government to do justice 
to the taxpayer; that they are for his 
protection; but in my opinion these 
complications involving wasteful ex- 
penditures in themselves prove that 
the system is wrong. 


A Remedy 


Is there any remedy? Competent 
authorities have estimated that a 
simple uniform sales tax of I per 
cent. would produce more revenue 
than the present corporation tax and 
surtax on individuals; would relieve 
dollars expended in administration of 
the law, and of millions of dollars ex- 


pended by the taxpayers in making 
returns. 

Such a sales tax has been widely 
advocated by the newspapers and by 
many mercantile organizations. It is 
not within the limits of this paper to 
enter into any extended discussion of 
the sales tax. There is a large body 
of available literature on the subject 
for one who desires to pursue this 
subject. For the present I must con- 
tent myself with the position taken 
by the taxation committee of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce last year 
when I was chairman of the com- 
mittee. The Committee reported as 
follows: 

“We are committed to the tax on 
gross sales, or the general turnover 
tax, because we believe that this is 
the only source from which needed 
revenue can be derived without 
making the present intolerable situa- 
tion worse than it now is. We are 
also committed to this tax because: 

1. It has the great advantage of 
a low rate applied to the widest pos- 
sible base, making slight defects neg- 
ligible and making it acceptable to 
the taxpayer. 

2. It will be highly productive, 
yielding, according to very conserva- 
tive estimates made by those opposed 
to it, more than two billion dollars a 
year, at a I per cent. rate. 

3. It will test by practical experi- 
ment the comparative merits of in- 
come and sales taxes. 

4. It will be paid probably by 
dealers monthly, thus distributing the 
burden upon the taxpayers and banks 
throughout the year and will prob- 
ably be passed on ultimately to con- 
sumers and so paid by them in minute 
installments varying with their daily 
purchases. 


5. It is entirely practical and has 
been successful in other countries. 

6. It will be comparatively simple 
and inexpensive to administer and 
will remove discrimination now 
operating against particular indus- 
tries and commodities specially taxed. 

7. It will be passed on to the con- 
sumer with less profiteering addi- 
tions than are the present taxes. 

So far as we are advised, no tax 
law has ever been perfect any more 
than any other human law. We be- 
lieve in the principle of this sales tax 
and urge that the proper authoritties 
shall draft such a law and put it into 
operation.” 

This report was submitted to the 
Chamber of Commerce on a referen- 
dum, and endorsed by a vote of 2,201 
to 120. 

If we had had such a sales tax in 
1919 the manufacturing corporations, 
instead of paying $273,021,644 in fed- 
eral income taxes, would have paid 
$70,146,712. Instead of cotton mills 
paying over 30 per cent. of their net 
income, they would have paid less 
than 8 per cent., and the tax would 
have been within the authoritative 
quotation as to the proper limit of 
such taxes, which I have already 
brought to your attention. 
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The Textile Export Outlook 


By Dr. Julius Klein * F 


Cs phases of readjustment 
are still in process in the textile 
dustry, but this uncertain stage can- 
‘t last long and its solution will 
ace the industry in a position to go 
irward with definite plans, not for 
1 Over-night spectacular return to 
e boom levels of 1919-20, but rather 
ir Steady substantial progress. 
There has been an important mis- 
mception of the point of view of the 
epartment of Commerce with ref- 
ence to the promotion of exporting 
hich I would like to correct. The 
servers of this department do -not 
e an immediate prospect of ex- 
erant prosperity in our export 
ade. The present outlook does indi- 
te unmistakably, however, a stead- 

expanding overseas market for 
r surplus products—an outlet which 
ough representing a small percent- 
re of our total output in many lines, 
cluding textiles, is nevertheless just 
ficient to be of considerable im- 
rtance to our manufacturers. This 
nection of foreign trade as a stabil- 
er—a balance wheel in our com- 
ercial machinery—was never more 

‘early demonstrated than it is to-day. 

the textile industry, the percentage 
output exported, expressed in dol- 

lars, has almost doubled since 1913, 

having been 7% per cent in 1914 as 
vainst nearly 14 per cent in IgI9. 

(his exportable surplus is steadily in- 

creasing and should reach 20 per 

cent in the not distant future. This 

rcentage may not be large in view- 
ng total production, yet when one 
stops and considers, say, 15 per cent 
{ $2,125,447,000, the latter sum rep- 
resenting the value of production of 

cotton manufactures during I919, a 

very Satisfying volume of business is 

lized. 

Competition Overestimated 

n my opinion the bugaboo of dis- 

‘rous foreign competition has been 

r-drawn. The efforts of our com- 
mercial rivals are formidable, we 
must all admit. But they are em- 

tically not of such a character as 

exclude America from the field. 

\ moment ago I called attention to 

fact that America’s exports of 
cotton manufactures had about dou- 

b] pre-war figures. British ex- 

ts, on the other hand, show no 

such improvement and we have little 
r nothing to fear from Germany 
an! Central European states now. 
orts of cotton cloth from this 
country for the nine months ending 
ch, 1922, were the largest in any 
sin ilar period for the past five years. 

Dring the period ending with 

‘|. rch, 1922, American cotton cloth 

m:iufacturers sold their product in 

markets of the world to the ex- 
ter! of 432,281,557 square yards. In 
corresponding period for I9I2- 

9:3 exports of this same material 

rector of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 


Jomestic Commerce of the Department 
nmerce, 


amounted to 321,105,766 yards. In 
the nine month period ending March, 
1915, the smallest exports were re- 
corded when but 255,968,090 yards 
were exported. Our exports to India 
on a yardage basis have jumped one 
thousand per cent since 1919, while 
according to the best figures avail- 
able, British exports to that country 
have decreased. The Department of 
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Commerce is keenly alive to the pos- 
sibilities for American trade in the 
Indian market. A special representa- 
tive of the department is now on his 
way to Calcutta to establish a new 
office for the collection of valuable 
trade data in the interest of Ameri- 
can manufacturers and merchants, 
One of his special duties will be to 
transmit to the Auerican textile 
trade, through the Textile Division 
of the Department of Commerce, 
timely notes on the outstanding ten- 
dencies and specific opportunities in 
that field. 

Consider Market Requirements 

With the growth of our textile ex- 
ports the industry is beginning to 
show a welcome tendency to consider 
carefully the peculiar requirements 
of different markets and adapt its 
products to them. Recognition in 
foreign consuming markets of Amer- 
ica’s maintenance of uniform stand- 
ard and quality is bringing to this 
country an ever-increasing volume of 
business. This awakened interest in 
our business methods on the part of 
our actual and potential customers 
supplemented by the desire of the 
American industry and trade to 
please its customers in other lands, is 
sure to be reflected in steadily in- 
creasing exports. 

It has been a source of personal 
gratification to Secretary Hoover and 
his associates to witness the active 
co-operation of your industry with 


the Department of Commerce. The 
members of your industry have ren- 
dered splendid aid to the Bureau of 
Census and the Bureau of Standards. 
Speaking for the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce I cannot 
thank you too warmly for the co- 
operation you have extended. 
Plans for the Future 

In connection with our plans for 
the future, it may interest you to 
learn that the international cotton 
gray cloth comparisons, which were 
so well reported to your association 
by Dr. Copeland of Harvard, will 
soon be resumed on an even larger 
scale by the Textile Division of the 
Department of Commerce. Most of 
you are familiar with the publication 
through trade information bulletins 
of surveys of European cotton indus- 
tries. These surveys are to be con- 
tinued on a semi-annual basis. Other 
plans include a world cotton survey 


by individual countries and greatly 
improved statistical services of va- 
rious kinds. 

I feel assured that the textile trade 
is well aware of the new outlook and 
the opportunities which conditions in 
certain parts of the world have 
brought about. We are passing 
through the last stage of recovery on 
our way to better times. The fact 
that some of our competitors are 
showing signs of increased activity, 
particularly the British, despite the 
fact that last year was the worst in 
fifty for the cotton manufacturers 
and exporters of England, is but a 
further indication of the improved 
outlook. These indications are good 
rather than bad omens and are con- 
sidered in that light by all except the 
few chronic anti-foreign traders who 
are constantly crying “ Wolf—Wolf ” 
apparently for the benefit of an audi 
ence consisting of themselves. 


Rehabilitation of Ex-Service Men 


By Fred T. 
HROUGHOUT the country there 
are over 100,000 ex-service men 
with disabilities brought on by par- 
ticipation in the late war who are 
being trained by our Government in 
order that they may enter new em- 
ployment without handicap. The 
New England States, excluding Con- 
necticut, are contributing 
10,000 to this number. 

These men were discharged from 
the United States forces under honor- 
able handicapped by 
wounds or disease that they could not 
take up their pre-war vocations. 

3y the adoption of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act, Congress said in 
effect, ““ You have served in a great 
cause, you have suffered much, your 
country will, to the best of its ability, 
place you vocationally in a position 
where you will be self-reliant and not 
dependent upon the community.” Is 
it not a fact that a man who has taken 
from him his power to earn becomes 
a charge upon his fellows and must 
be provided for in some way? 

The economic loss to the country 
and the personal happiness of the dis- 
abled veterans have been given little 
consideration after previous wars. 
The pension system was an attempt to 
repay in part for the sacrifices en- 
dured by the soldiers. After the Civil 
War the maimed veteran begging or 
peddling on the street corner was an 
all-too-common sight. He could look 
forward to the pension check at the 
end of each quarter and possibly to 
the Soldiers’ Home, but as a producer 
he was of little value. Think of the 
economic waste on the one side and 
the possible demoralization of the men 
on the other. Through Vocational 
Rehabilitation it is hoped to salvage 
at least a part of this waste and con- 
tinue the well being of the individual. 

Already results are being shown 
and in most cases men who have been 


nearly 


conditions so 
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trained are earning more than they 
did before the War. Some have 
profited by an opportunity never be- 
afforded them. It has been 
demonstrated that the word “cripple” 
in many instances is a misnomer and 
a man may be vocationalized if he is 
right from the collar up. 

About institutions and over 
2,300 establishments are being used 
at the present time for the training 
of these men. Courses are planned 
to fit the individual need. Many times 
a period of institutional training is 
given, to be supplemented by training 
on the job. During the course, the 
Government pays for all tuition and 
necessary supplies and in addition 
from $80 to $100 per month to the 
man without dependents, and more 1f 
there are any depending upon him. 

Our plea is now to the business men 
of the country to assist in this great 
work. All this training will avail 
nothing unless you allow the men to 
gain practical experience and eventual 
employment in your establishments. 
During the War nothing was too 
great for this country to undertake. 
This reconstruction period is as great 
a challenge, and the complete voca- 
tional rehabilitation of these men is a 
very real part of reconstruction. 

Include Men in Mills 

To put it bluntly, we want you to 
take some of these men when they 
have finished their textile school term 
into your mills for a period of train- 
ing in a practical way. You are not 
obligated to pay them any wage. The 
Government pays them until the train- 
ing period is complete. They must 
abide by your rules and if they are 
not satisfactory to you, they will be 
removed. It is hoped they may be 
worthy of your consideration. 

Not only can you help by taking 
men from the textile schools, but you 
can train in your mills machinists, 
electricians, pattern makers and cleri- 
cal workers. Some of our men have 


fore 


250 
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taken in the best schools in 


accountancy, while others, with not so 


courses 


good background, are being trained 
as bookkeepers. 


Standard Cotton Mill Cost System 





Report of Committee on Production Costs Presented by Ralph 
EK. Loper, Expert Advisor to Committee 


a number of 
committee feels that 
opportune time to give 
careful consideration to the subject 
of accurate 


_ RE are reasons 
why the 


this is an 


cost. Among them are 
the following: 

Che Income Tax 
Reports are much more readily com- 
nm! > ; i ; 4 
plied with by mills which 
nodern cost methods. 

Banking interests have long been 
keenly alive to the advantages accru 
ing to those mills which intelligently 
the information provided by 
well-deve loped cost systems 


requirements of 


employ 


a 1 
apply 


A more efficient labor supply makes 


it possible for mills to choose their 
product from a wider range of fab- 
rics, thus taking advantage of any 
extra profit from such sources. 

Narrower margins of profit and 


keener competition make it necessary 
to use every means to increase profits 
if many to earn dividends. 

A protective tariff may provide a 


mills are 


dam against foreign products but not 


o ] 
t 2 OO0UCS 


1g produced in_ states 
where wages are lower and hours 
longer. Frequently this competition 
is more severe than that from any 


foreign country. Manufacturers can 


best avoid competition of this sort 
by selecting for their output the most 
profitable of those fabrics which 
their competitors are unfitted by 


climate, equipment, or by the charac- 

ter of their labor supply to produce. 

Reliable comparative costs are quite 
essential in making such choices. 
Practical Considerations 

After studying the cost methods in 

a number of different mills where re- 


liable cost systems have given satis- 


ictory results over a period of years, 
he committee feels justified in mak- 
ing the following observations: 


~ 


I. It is usually not necessary to 
the system of 
counting to obtain reliable cost data. 
2 Che should be 
maintained from the office and should 
load the manufacturing depart- 
ments with clerical work 


~ 


3. The maintenance of 


change general ac- 


cost system 


not 


a properly 


designed cost system requires very 
One clerk is 
sufficient for the majority of 


Only 


extra help cost 


cotton 
making a large 


~ 


those 


variety of faney products should re- 
quire more, 

} \ treasurer is more interested 
in the probable cost of his styles dur- 
ing the period for which he is selling 
than in their actual cost during any 


period in the past. 


\ cost system to 
be complete should, therefore, pro- 
vide means for estimating the cost of 
new styles and for checking these 
actual costs after 
the style has been made. 


5 The figures 


estimates against 


cost which a 


treasurer uses as a basis for selling 
cloth should the true relative 
cost of the styles. Accidents of pro- 
duction or temporary manufacturing 
difficulties should not be allowed to 
destroy the true relative costs. 

6 A system should be de- 
signed primarily to aid a treasurer 


show 


cost 


TYPICAL GRAY GO 


TABLE OF CONTENTS FOR COST 
BASIC DATA 




















1 ‘ypical Draft Program 

2 Fundamental Production Data Average Total 
Typical Division of Departments DEPARTMENT Weekly mew Weekly 
4 Typical Pay Roll Summary Piece Work Week con 

Typical Overhead Charges 

} Method of Distribution Employed for Each Item of Overhead = 
7 Typical Tabulation of Distribution Percentages 1. Miscellaneous oe ae 103. , 
8. Detailed Distribution of Overhe 1d and General Labor 2. Cotton Handling and Storage ec eee , ca weaag 
9 Typical Calculation of Net Waste : anne eraute 3- Processes Through Drawing Sa a 248.67 ° 248.67 
10. Allowance for Labor and Overhead Lost on Gross Waste 4. Slubbers, Interm. and Fine an $387.42 114.77 502.19 
si 5. Warp Spinning owes .38 0. 

DEPARTMENT COSTS é. Filling Spinning epee $87.64 2 

Miscellaneous Charge per Spindle Week 7. Spooling 98.46 22.77 121.23 
12 Cotton Handling and Storage 8. Warping 54-14 11.28 65.42 

Processes Thro 1 Drawing 9. Slashing as 66 71.18 71.18 
14. Slubbers, Intermediates, and Fine Frame 10. Warp Drawing 56.44 22.17 78.61 

Summary of Roving Costs 11. Weaving 1,276.22 296.14 1,572.36 
( Warp Spinning 12. Cloth Room Sa’ + 126.18 126.18 
17 Filling Spinning 13. Repair Shop 99.24 99.24 
18 Spooling Sow 

a 14. Power Department 190.88 190.88 
) Slashing 
¥ arp I : 4 g Totals $1,872.68 $2,336.03 $4,208.71 
Cloth R 
SU) RIES 
: race = ' TYPICAL OVERHEAD CHARGES 
= Ya (Actual Expenditures for 1921,with Amounts Adjusted for 1922) 
s ( Slash gt { th R Inclus a = - - —eEEE7~ 
: Total a. Equivalent 
Overhead Items from General Books Amount | Adjusted Ww eekly 
rYPICAL DRAFT PROGRAM ®* aes for 1922 —— 
Pick I 13 oz — | —————\— 

A SUN > Bt Fuel for Power (including slashing ) | $27,697.33 | $21,000(A) $420.00 
Finished D ae 5a oo =F 60 ak “s ** Heat, Light, etc. 4,246.24 3,250(A) 65.00 
~* on waren : 140 —. 180 og Electric Power 2,342.87 2,343 46.86 
aoe ie 465 hk. 620 ak, Reeds and Harness 3,028.62 | 2,800(A) 56.00 
Warp Yat 29s 32s Starch and Size 2,848.77 2,500(A) 59.00 
Fil Yar 28s to 34s 36sto 42s Oil 784.36 | 750 (A) 15.00 

- Bobbins and Shuttles 2,467.82 | 1,800(A) 36.00 

* Not rt figures used throughout this outline were chosen Roll rene 4,268.91 | 4,000 ( A ) $0.00 
stareri ind do not give actual cost in any mill, but the com- General Supplies 9,467.28 8,500 (A) 170.00 
has endeavored to maintain a typical relation between de- Repairs 5,240.17 4,500 (A) 90.00 
nts.” Teaming 1,216.42 1,216 24.32 
Group Insurance 2,946.17 2,946 58.92 
Fire ‘ 4,268.92 | 3,500(B) 70.00 
Liability 1,748.60 1,749 34.08 
Taxes (such as are chargeable to costs) 34,646.98 | 36,500 (C) 730.00 
FUNDAMENTAL PRODUCTION DATA Interest on Invested Capital 37,500.00 | 37,500 750.00 
A ige pr tion per full week, all machinery running Depreciation on Buildings 5»450.00 5»45° “oS 00 
Roving, a ng f vaste between roving and cloth, 31,000 lbs a ost ioe Machinery 22,750.00 22,750 455.00 
Warp 1 illo g for waste between spinning and cloth, Ofce and Executive Salaries 17,750.00 16,000 (D) 320.00 
+000 lbs ts 
I ng, a ng is tw ng and cloth, 12,000 lbs. | 
Cloth, 31.000 Ibs Totals $190,675.46 | $179,054 $3,581.08 
Cloth, 240,000 yard | 
. ee - ¢ * ee : - . S } } MERE IRN Stew * On basis of 50 full weeks per year. 
ss Shed (A) Adjusted to conform to price changes. 
P Spit Per Spin- (B “ “ “ ** altered return of premium. 
Week dle Week (C) = ped o * change in tax rate. 
» Wa Mee Ihe k z 667 lbs (D) = = - * salary adjustments. 
2 b ‘ 615 Ibs 
8 | 2 bs 49 71 Ibs 
’ x40 41 549 lbs METHOD OF DISTRIBUTION EMPLOYED FOR EACH ITEM 
’ 42 ¥ lbs OF OVERHEAD 
: ’ ‘ = Ibs Overhead Items. Basis of Distribution 
Fuel for Power. peweseeases To Power Department 
Fuel for Heat, Light, etc..... Floor Areas (omitting storehouses 
Electric POW6P....scccovseves To Power Department 
: : m ee Reeds and Harness....... To Weaving 
YPICAL DIVISION OF DEPARTMENTS Starch wd BGG... 06s wesenews To Slashing. 
*Miscellaneous Or ° csewhcea wes * bh aweees Requisitions. 
Cotton Handlin St 1g Bobbins and Shuttles......... Requisitions. 
‘ Processes Thr iwing Roll CoverimG....cccsccccscccs Requisitions. 
4. Slubbers. Inte s. at Fine Frames General Supplies...........0.0. Requisitions. 
F Warp Spinning Repairs ...... ce eeeccecoeceeee Requisitions. — 
Filling Spinning TORE a6 chi cae ein ses cheer Analysis of Work Done 
7. Spooling Group Imsurance..........+.+. Pay Roll Percentages 
8. Warp Fire Imsuramce.....sescccsccee Value of Buildings and Machine 
9. Slashing Liability Insurance........... Pay Roll Percentages. 
10. Warp Drawing. Taxes eo esrepecsccedunesees Value of Buildings and Machine: 
1l. Weaving Interest on Invested Capital... Analysis of Assets. 
12 Cloth Room Depreciation on Bulldings.... Value of Buildings. 
12. Repair Sho Depreciation on Machinery... Value of Machinery. 
14. Power Depart: Office and Executive Salaries. After segregating the port.on 
. chargeable to Cotton Buy 18 
and Handling, distribute ? 
7- his partmer 4 harged h items as are not fairly ance on Pay Roll Percentag 
hargeat ur I articular inufac ing process and for which Power Department Charges... Power Consumption 
s gical basis of divisior *n processes 





in choosing from several styles of 
cloth those most profitable for his 
mill. 

7. The final cost figures by prod- 
ucts can be presented in such con- 
venient compact form that very little 
time or concentration will be re- 
quired when making quotations or 


sales. 


Inaccurate Cost Systems 


There are in use among a con- 
siderable number of mills cost 
methods which are very misleading. 
Often these systems tie in with the 
general accounts and therefore give 





OUTLINE 


the management unwarranted confi- 
dence in their supposed accuracy. 
These unreliable cost methods may 
prove more dangerous than to have 
no cost data. The Federal Trade 
Commission states that “it has found 
that unreliable costs of production 
and distribution cause a great deal of 
unfair competition and a high busi- 
ness death rate.” Since faith in an 
inaccurate cost system is keeping 
many a mill from adopting accurate 
methods, we have described some of 
the misleading systems repeatedly en- 
countered. 


Some mills, at the end of each 
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cotton used, labor, 


grand total. 


This total is then 
vided by the pounds of cloth woven 


yards per pound for each style, these their 
supplies, mills get what they term a “cost 
into per yard.” uniform 
That such results are inaccurate 


becomes evident if one divides the 





fly 


frames 


per 


and 


one can 


demonstrate again that the cost is not 
pound by 
the cost of piece work per pound of 
roving. 


calculating 

















































































































































ill styles together). This gives weaving price per cut for each style Most mills have given their cost 
lem an average cost per pound on by the weight of the cut. Most of methods more consideration than 
| styles. By dividing this by the these mills also pay piece rates on those above. The very evident dif- 
TYPICAL GRAY GOODS COST OUTLINE— (Contd. ) 
TABLE C 
MISCELLANEOUS CHARGE PER SPINDLE WEEK 
, o r , Overhead charge per week is (Table B)...........0-eeeeeees $140.16 
TYPICAL TABULATION OF DISTRIBUTION PERCENTAGES General Labor Charge per week is (Table B) 103.27 
——————— There are 40,000 spindles in the mill 
$140.16 40,000 spindles $.0035 miscellaneous overhead per 
c Power | ,.| Value spindle week 
Department on Pome Rol Seal Vonece — $103.27 40,000 spindles $.0026 miscellaneous general labor 
ao | | Mach’ per spindle week. 
ag Note.—The above charges will be added to the spinning-room 
1. Miscellaneous 1.8%, oe 2.5% §-5% 2.1% spindle charges before computing yarn costs 
2. Cotton Handling and Storage . 9 1.9]... -] 07 ia 5 ee a ad 
3. Processes Through Drawing 12 7 14.8%] 5.9 | 11-5 14.8%] 13.6 COTTON HANDLING AND STORAGE 
4- Slubbers, Interm., and Fine Fr. 12.0 9-6 | 11.9 | 11.0 | 17.0 | 14.7 Overhead charge per week is (Table B)............++--04- $240.64 
5. Warp Spinning 12.2 | 23.7 9.6 | 11.2 | 17.5 | 14.6 General labor caarge per week is (Table B). ‘ 37.46 
6. Filling Spinning 11.7 23.2 13.9 10.9 21.3 17.8 Sufficient cotton is purchased, stored and handled to provide for 
7. Spooling 2. 0.5 | 2.9] 26] 08 1.5 31,000 Ibs, of cloth weekly 
g Warping 2.1 0.3 1.6 1.9 0.7 1.2 $240.64 31,000 Ibs $.0078, overhead per Ib. 
. ~ . . . r : 37.46 3 bs .0012, labo yer Ib. 
9. Slashing 2.0 | *4.0 1.7 1.8 I. 1.3 $37.4 31,000 Ibs. = $.0 12, ibor per Ib 
ays a of a4 4 as . . Pe PROCESSES THROUGH DRAWING 
1 eaving 33- 2t. 37- é d d = a E ae ee a 
12. Cloth Room 1.9 0.5 3-0 1.7 0.4 0.9 ene - ; a a = wig - Podge ; B) ss " = 
> ‘ a ; era tbor charge pe eek s able 3) 3.76 
13. Repair Shop 1.4 a 2.4 1.3 o-7 5.0 Department labor per week is (Table A).........-ceeeeee. 248.67 
t4. Power Department 5-5 -| 455 7-4 9.8 8.9 on 
$292.43 
a The dep: e roc ses Ss icie drawing slive ( 31,00 bs 
Totals 100.07 100.0% 100.0%| 100.0%| 100.0% | 100.07, a pelts P oe nt produc ufficient drawing sliver for 31,000 1 
| | | $438.54 31,000 Ibs. $.0142 overhead per lb. 
$292.43 31,000 lbs $.0094 labor per Ib 
Total cost.... 3.0236 per lb 
~ TABLE B 
DETAILED DISTRIBUTION OF OVERHEAD AND GENERAL LABOR 
ot eee) nl tod elie) ol 8d tl ae 
ee ee Se ee ee ee ee ee eee 
Overhead Items te 5 |ees8) Eek ie ee*| 38 | 56 3 : 2 3 Se 3 a = | 8s 
z< 3 Ps @ cea lgs 3] $|"3j a = a al 3 | s & | &8 
= = 4 v & a 
|No. 1| No.2) No. 3| No. 4| No. 5| No.6) No.7) No.8 | No. 9 |No.10|No.11 No.12.No.13 3|No.14 
Fuel for Power ee CR FAS Se a es ees ees es eee + ames 
** «© Heat, Light, etc. 65.00| 1.17]. 8.26| 7-80) 7.93| 7.61) 1.88) 1.37] 1.30 -19| 21.77| 1. 33 3-58 
Electric Power 46.86 | Ghe's). GE s/c ee ere ie ahs Sees Sees ° a ee -|- ae 
Reeds and Harness Regt (ee eee ON. om ike eS ea $6.00} . « - 
Starch and Size PRR 5 GAS ie aE oAb aR Soy eG)6 ses olin mabe 0 cP ROMER S 02 is ae 
Oil 1§.00/... «| 2.22] 1.44] 2.95| 2.78 -14 .04 08; .04 3.86 | 08 22) 1.15 
Bobbins and Shuttles MOO) « «ba bebe <a) S90l Sonal Gab) E08)... -. ; - | 14.40 | ms "ies 
Roll Covering 80.00 a wie 0.5% COR) TR 8) S808) CRG. «als safe « 1a oehe 0 ¢ ah ee 
General Supplies 170.00} 1.05] 1.85 22.70 | 18.70) 27.20) 32.65/ §.10] 1.70) 3.40 85) 29.60) : 22. “al I. 15| 1.60 
Repairs 90.00} .60] .35| 13-86) 14.76] 10.53} 8.82) 1.15 88} 3.87] 1.20} 35- 15} Ban 2.90} 4.04 
Teaming 24.32 §-14] 14-10]. . -]. - of. -| o|. le -@ SE we es 5.08 
Group Insurance 58.92 1.47 | -53| 3-48] 7.01 5-66) 8.19) 1.71) -94| 1.00] 1.12 21. 98 | I. a] “1gt 2.65 
Fire 6s 70.00} 1.47 -49| 9-52) 10.29] 10.22} 12.46; 1.05; .84 91 -07| 15. 12| -63| .70| 6.23 
Liability * 34-98 88 -31| 2.06) 4.16] 3.36] 4.86 1.01} .56 -60 -67| 13.05] 1.05] .84| 1.57 
Taxes 730.00 | 1§.33| 5-11] 99.28 /107.31 |106.58/129.94| 10.95| 8.76) 9.49 -73|157.68| 6.57] 7.30| 64.97 
Interest 750.00 |101.5§ |113-85| 74.80) 80.85| 80.30| 97.90| 8.25! 6.60] 7.15 *$5 }118.80 4-95| 5.50] 48.95 
Depreciation—Buildings 109.00} 6.00} 2.07] 12.53] 11.99] 12.21] 11.88) 2.83| 2.07| 1.96 -33| 33-79) 1.85) 1.42] 8.07 
“ —Machinery 455-00]. ..|.- « «! 67.34] 77.35] 79.63] 96.90! 3.64) 3.19] 5.01 72.34| 1.82) 3-19} 44.59 
__ 320.00 _$-§0|101.98 12.98 _26.18 | 21.12| 30.58) 6.58] 3.52| 3-74 418 18| $2.06} 6.60) 5.28] 9.90 
3,581.08 | 140.16 |240.64 333-28 [385.90 |405. 78483. 97\ 45.89 30.47 | 88.51) 9.93 665. 60) §0.89| 30.82 |669.24 
Power Department 669.24 » fe © «| 99.05] 64.25 |158.60/155.26| 3.35| 2.01] 26.77| 2.68143. 88) 3-35| 10.04} 
Repair Shop 40.86]... .|.- -| 6.21) 4.97| 8.00 6.63} | .58 $6) -65| 58) 12.4 40| 28 40.86 
1140.16 | 240.64 438. 54 455-12 $72.38 \645.86| 49.82| 33. 04 |11§.93 13.19 $21.88] 54 52 
General Labor Items: 
Gee ene SAP) - |- +sbekt pee aes Sissel sho) ie 
‘Cotto’ Handling and Storage 37-46 «| 37-46) « ‘ ae Ce ae ee ek 
Power Department 190.88 . |-08. 25 | 18.32 45. 24| 44. 28 | 95 -57| 7-64) +76) 41.04) .95| 2.86). . 
Repair Shop 99.24 j 15.51 | 12.45| 19.99| 16.57| 1.45] 1.39] 1.63| 1.45] 30.99; .69 ret Tae 
(Repair Shop Power) (2.86) “! | | | 4 
$430.85 |103.27! 37.46! 43.76! 30.77 65.23) 60.85! 2.40! 1.96] 9.27! 2.21] 72.03/ 1.64! | 
TYPICAL CALCULATION OF NET WASTE SLUBBERS, INTERMEDIATES, AND FINE FRAMES 
{Period of One Year) Overhead charge per week is (Table B)..............++6: $455.12 
k in process, January 1.......-.-+eeeeeeeeees 194,667 lbs General labor charge per week is (Table B).............++- 30.77 
cotton opened during year... ..... 2... cece eeeeee 1,878,243 lbs. Department day labor per week is (Table A)............ 114.77 
WOME gece cede cd cceceweesreretsecrecewes pene ae none ~~~ 
Total day labor per week i aerdlale sieanw aa $145.54 
Total. ....-.-cceccercccececees ‘08.945 -+++2,072,910 Ibs. Normal piece work earnings are $387.42 per week (Table A). 
in process, December 31......... 198,462 lbs. : Overhead is 118% of piece work ($455.12 $387.42) 
woven during year (including sec- seo * Day labor is 38% of piece work ($145.54 $387.42) 
is and remnants)...........++-. ..--+1,553,627 Ibs. ss 
aa i Ges Reh Ras ae We Pee we eo none Rovings tin 
Tiere "4.65 Hk. 6.20 Hk. 
PORGR. «.< 0.0.niae.0.08 beseeveciesiene i<aeketeReeue sae” li ial *Slubber piece work per Ib....... $.0015 $.0019 
ee os *Intermediate, piece work per Ib............ 0030 0041 
*Fine t e ece ri e ) 63 093 
gross waste (Gifference)...... ee ec oae 321,821 Ibs. Fine frame, piece work per lt -00 _ 0093 
321,821 Ibs. + 1,878,243 lbs. = 17.1% gross waste. ie — ; ?, 
ount received for waste sold during the year was $6,477.28. ao oe a >. 25 eg? cea ag rt $ ao 
$.20 per pound this would purchase 32,386 lbs. of cotton. a —_—— Se 4 
321,821 eae lbs. = 289,435 lbs., net waste. Total labor per Ib $.0149 $.0211 
S00, 3S8 ” / ONE) wed eenuhen Overhead per Ib. (118%) 0128 -0181 
1,878,243 lbs. — 32,386 Ibs Total cost per Ib $.0277 3.02392 
WANCE FOR LABOR AND OVERHEAD LOST ON GROSS * See following table 
WASTE 
I vr and Overhead which are lost in the processing of material 
t becames waste have been allowed for in most cases by 5 
g productions for various departments in terms of cloth pro- CALCULATION OF ROVING PIECE WORK COST 
Price Per Hank Hank Roving 
the roving frames the piece-work cost has been divided by 


lowing for 8 per cent. 


gross waste between roving and cloth. 


Piece work cost per lb 


such allowance has been made on spooling or warping piece- 


it being assumed that the 


ross waste between spooled warp yarn and cloth. es 
at each plant 


study of the waste made 
ce should be to properly a 





weight added by size would offset 


92 is employed to make 


will show what tae and cloth 


llow for these losses 


allowance for waste 


“Spine dles Per Frame 


(Piece Work Costs Table on p. 





173) 





be 


Q9*8 


tween roving 


ference in labor cost has usually been 
submitted to the superintendent 
analysis. The result is that 
mulls have the direct labor quite care- 
fully divided between the different 
counts of yarn and the various styles 
of cloth. 


for 
these 


A large part of the advantage thus 

ained has been lost when the distri- 
bation of general labor, iis. sal- 
aries, depreciation, taxes, 
etc., has been attempted. A number 
of misleading methods of distributing 
this overhead are in common use and 
these will be considered separately. 


expense, 


Overhead Per Pound of Cloth 


Some treasurers contend that it is 
not necessary to divide the overhead 
between the weave room and the 
various yarn departments to get accu- 
rate costs by fabrics. They fre- 
quently argue that since they sell 
only cloth, all these charges must be 
borne by the cloth eventually so ‘that 
it does not matter how they are dis- 


tributed so long as the correct total is 
included. Therefore, 


after carefully 
analyzing their 


labor 


cost they revert 

to the method first described and 

average the overhead per pound of 
cloth. 

\ careful study of the problem, 


he wwever:r, 
portant 


shows that it is just as im- 
to distribute correctly the 
burden as it is to charge each style 
with its own weaving piece-work 
The overhead charges in a mill 
using simple looms will have as much 
effect upon the cost of the fabrics as 
the price of weaving. When the 
mill is equipped with automatic looms, 


cost. 


the overhead charges on cloth are 
often over twice as great as weaving 
piece work. Any cost system which 
fails to make each fabric bear its 
proper share of the overhead is sure 
to be misleading. 
Overhead Per Spindle 
Not a few mills charge all the 


overhead to the yarn department and 
assume that it uniform per spin- 
ning spindle, and therefore is greater 
per pound on fine numbers because 
of the lower production. 

While this method is an improve- 
ment over those previously described, 
it leaves much to be desired because 
a careful analysis of the items which 
make up the overhead shows that be- 
tween 35 and 50 per cent. of them are 
caused by the mill owning and oper- 
ating a weaving department, and that 
they would not obtain in a yarn mill. 
The results of this method are that 
the costs of high pick goods and of 
goods woven on narrow looms are 
figured too low and the costs of 
wider cloth and of low pick goods 
such warp sateens are figured 
much too high. 


Overhead Per Loom 


Still another method which has a 
great many advocates charges all the 
overhead items to the weave room 
and assumes that they are uniform 
per loom regardless of the style of 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns and Warps 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns Worcester, Mass. 





' Utica W illowvale Bleaching Co. Chadwicks, N. Y | 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 320 BROADWAY 
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MERCERIZING OF TABLE DAMASK | 


Cambrics and Muslins for the Underwear Trade. Pure and Backfilled Finishes 
Nainsook, Long Cloth, Pajama Checks, Twills, Sateens 
menuenenne in White Goods 
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cloth ‘being run. It happens, how- 
ever, 'that between 50 and 65 per cent. 
of ‘these charges are due to the yarn 
departments and would not obtain if, 
as in England, the weaving mill 
should ;purchase its yarn. That the 
charges due to the yarn departments 
are not uniform per loom is quite 
evident when we consider that it is 
pessible for two looms to use the 


TYPICAL 























same counts of warp and filling and 
yet produce twenty-five pounds per 
loom week on one style and between 
fifty and sixty pounds per loom week 
on another style. In one case it 
would be necessary to have over 
twice as much carding and spinning 
equipment to supply a loom as would 
be required in the other. Under this 
method errors of several cents per 


pound may occur in the relative cost 
of fabrics. 


Assuming Mill on One Style 

One favorite way of attempting to 
apportion the fixed charges to the 
various styles is to assume that they 
are the same per pound on any style 
as they would be if the whole mill 
were put on to that style. 





GRAY GOODS COST OUTLINE. 























—( Contd. ) 
WARPING 











PIECE WORK COSTS PER POUND. 
Piece Work Overhead charge per week is (Table B) $33.04 
Rovings Piece Rate Spindles Cost General labor charge per week is (Table A) 1.96 
per Hank per Frame per Pound Day labor per week in department is (Table A).......... 11.28 
I UE «5 ws 05.8 8 ae $.2320 84 $.0015 } ; 
60 Me Sa eat 2390 84 0019 Total Gay LaDOr..cccccccccscccseseseasersess-+> $1 1 
1.40 pea aisates oa 2140 108 0036 Normal piece-work earnings are $54.14 per week (Table A) 
1.80 Ba aire Ser ecm ao 2250 108 0041 Overhead is 61% .of piece-work ($33.04 $54.14) 
4.65 Ds ‘eins de aaa aaa 2180 176 0063 Day labor is 25% of piece-work ($13.24 $54.14) 
” 6.20 i howe aaauee 2420 176 0093 Total labor is 125% of piece-work (100% + 25%) 
& s 2 zc @ 

SUMMARY OF ROVING COSTS & a = = s 

Cotton Handling and Storage— 4.65 Hk. 6.20 Hk. be © E 
OUI, wots canine Gaia eae tase s's ee $.0078 $.0078 g ¢ a a te 
SN a OA seb nnd Ades GO Awkae eu orp 5s oaaee -0012 0012 Su . © = 
Processes Through Drawing— on es = ¢ ~~ ee 
Overhead “en See Pere rrr 0142 0142 Yarn a S aS 3 
RO Ry Pt na aes heise ao 5.0 ea Cenls 6 OE8 0094 0094 te = Hye Po. 
Shubbers, Intermediates and Fine Frames— a ae wa 
| SE errs e ee .0128 0181 z= = e- ¢ c ¢ 
MN Fee gael eae Kes adn cle okie 0149 0211 en e °~ > oo 
ccttiennime jaatwnniieies = G, & C & 
Total overhead ;per pound............... $.0348 $.0401 : J 59 
Total labor per pound.............eee% 0255 0317 29s $.2800 $.0028 $.003 $.0017 4.005% 
= 32s 3000 0030 0038 0018 0056 
Total roving cost per pound............ $.0603 $.0718 
WARP SPINNING SLASHING 
Overhead charge per week is (Table B)............. $572.38 Overhead charge per week (Table B) $115.93 
There are 18,500 warp spindles General labor charge per week is (Table B) $9.27 
$572.38 — 18,500 spindles = $.0309 per spindle week Labor per week in department is (Table A) $71.18 
Miscell. overaead charge is (Table C).. 0035 per spindle week — 
RNa ie RON Se te a es a ence hewn we weed $80.45 
ED MEINE. iv 'G s tnws cme oe sees $.0344 per spindle week The department contains 3 slashers 
General labor charge per wk. is (Table B) $65.23 $115.93 3 slasaers 38.64, overhead per slasher week 
Labor per wk. in:department is (Table A) 404.38 $80.45 3 slashers $26.82, labor per slasher week 
ME Gabe Sodus CdSe s wha seers Ree cawens $469.61 Y i Slashin ‘ 
$469.61 18,500 spindles $.0254 per spindle week camer Overhead Labor ' a 
Misoell. general labor charge is (Table C) .0026 per spindle week Class of Warp Week per Yard per Yard per Yard 
” ‘ : (in cloth) of Cloth of Cloth of Cloth 
EEE SE aid. cuese'w bins awake owe eAretbls $.0280 per spindle week Less than 200 ends 5.000 $.00045 $.00032 $.00077 
Lbs. per 1,200 to 1,800 ends 78,000 00050 00034 00084 
Spindle Total More than 1,800 ends. 68,000 00057 00039 00096 
Yarn Week Overhead Labor Spinning 
i (incloth) per Lb per Lb. Cost per Lb. 
Be WIRED ..04% acu wuss .967 0356 0290 0646 
Le S28 ore — “ie WARP DRAWING 
Overhead charge per week is (Table B) 
FILLING SPINNING General labor charge per week is (Table B) 
Overhead charge per week is (Table B).................2: $645.86 Day labor per week in department is (Table A) 

There are 21,500 filling spindles - $2 
$645.86 — 21,500 spindles = $.0300 per spindle week _Total day labor per week ae see - $24.38 
Miscell. overhead charge is (Table C).. -0035 per spindle week Normal piece-work earnings are $56.44 per week (Table A) 

a ee Overhead is 23% of piece-work ($13.19 $56.44) 
a --++ $.0335 per spindle week Day labor is 43% of piece-work ($24.38 + $56.44) 
General labor charge per wk. is (Table B) $60.85 Total labor is 143% of piece-work (100% + 43%) 
Labor per wk. in department is (Table A) 587.64 To compute the warp drawing cost per pound of cloth the piece 
sesttipaiiahas rate per beam must be increased by the above percentages, multi- 
THES sias ase heal hele a hie tve-p.aie aie kee a $648.49 plied by the percentage of warp in the fabric, and divided by the 
$648.49 21,500 spindles = $.0302 per spindle week pounds of warp yarn on the loom beam 
Miscell. general labor charge is (Table C) 0686 per spindle week ; — weight of yarn on the various loom beams is found to be as 
oltlows 
NE aoe cas pica aidi'on Gas won 325 a all aceite Beam for 34-inch loom—115 Ibs 
—— ceotanedetiadl $.08 S per spindle week Beam for 39-inch loom—135 lbs 
Pounds | 
per Spindle Overhead Labor Total Spinnin 
oe Page per Pound per Pound Cost per Pomad WEAVING OVERHEAD AND DAY LABOR 
= Overhead charge per week is (Table B) $821.88 
= General labor charge per week is (Table B) $72.03 
28 Filling .922 $.0363 $.0356 $.0719 Day labor per week in department is (Table A) 296.14 
30 * 840 0309 .0391 .079¢ bs . na ane 
32 -795 .0422 .0413 .0835 Total day labor per week Wises i aner Se ato ws $368.17 
34 CO .720 £0465 10456 ‘oon The department contains the following looms 
2H 6 66 = 300—34-inch plain looms 
38 “ 6 7 “502 0493 0994 700—39-inch cam looms 
4o “ ee 0545 0533 -1078 Detailed analysis indicates that the cost on the 39-inch looms 
Sa . -0587 +0574 +1161 for weaving overhead and day labor is about 10 per cent. aigher 
= a 549 -0610 0598 -1208 per loom week than on the 34-inch looms 
. +529 -0633 +0620 +1253 The equipment is, therefore, equivalent (for cost purposes) to 
= “512 -0654 -0640 +1294 1670 34-inch plain looms 
$821.88 + 1070 = $.768, overhead per loom week] a, ,; ae 
NAS $368.17 -- 1070 = $.844, day labor per loom week § °47!"- Plain looms 
SPOOLING $.768 1.10 $.845, overhead per loom week] ag ; : 1 
ernead charge wer week is (Table B)..............cceecs $49.82 $.344 1.10 $.378, day labor per loom weekf ~ ee ee Sanaa 
eneral labor charge per week is (Table B)................ $2.40 
‘ay labor in department per week is (Table A)............ 22.77 ts 
ns CLOTH ROOM 
NUN ERNE ry hyn vinie vale aha o aie Oh oie Ov Sale eed ehrcwb own $25.17 Overhead charge per week is (Table B) $54.52 
ormal piece-work earnings are $98.46 per week (Table A) General labor charge per week is (Table B) $1.64 
verhead is 51% of piecework ($49.82 — $98.46) Department labor per week is (Table A) 126.18 
‘ay labor is 26% of piecework ($25.17 -- $98.46) ; 
‘tal labor is 126% of piece-work (100% + 26%) Total labor per week aa ere - $127.82 
u e .: _ + The average weekly output of the department is 240,000 yards of 
3 * = % cloth, all classes of goods receiving identical treatment 
* e 2 O $54.52 240,000 vards $.00023 overhead cost per yard 

© C o S By 127.82 240,000 yards $.00053 labor cost per yard 

= = & a ut iy 

hs < a b © = $.00076, total cloth room cost per yard 

arn < Ps = = ss 
s BS = ¢ 

a - © NOTE ON COTTON COST 

5 o . Zo To compute the cotton cost for one pound of cloth the price of 

S we ‘ > .& cotton in the bale must be divided by 100 per cent. minus the net 

= “ ~ = waste percentage 

The net waste percentage (see calculation of net waste) is 15.7° 

s $.2560 50 $.0051 $.0064 $.0026 $.0090 Cotton prices in the bale must, therefore, be divided by .&843 to 
Beccecvccves 2730 50 0055 0069 0028 0097 obtain the cotton cost per pound of cloth 


At first thought this may seem like 
a reasonable assumption, because if 
any style would throw the mill out of 
balance and cause idle equipment in 
certain departments, that style would, 
by this method of figuring, be penal- 
ized with the general expenses 
chargeable to the idle machinery. 

For example, if a mill which is 
equipped with enough spinning to 
produce forty pounds of yarn per 
loom week should make filling sateen, 
which produces twenty-five pounds 
per loom week, this style would be 
penalized because the looms could not 
take care of all the yarn and it would 
be shut down part of 
the spinning. On the other hand,.if 
this mill should make a poplin which 
produces fifty-five pounds per loom 
week, this style also would be penal- 
ized because the mill could not 
duce enough yarn and it would be- 
come necessary to shut down looms. 

If either of these 
should be carried out, the costs esti- 
mated by this method would actually 
obtain, but the fallacy of this system 
is very evident when we consider that 
the mill will probably never put all 
the looms on any one style. It is pos- 
sible to have the mill _ perfectly 
balanced when half of the looms are 
on each of the above styles, although 
either of them alone would throw the 
equipment seriously out of balance. 


necessary to 


pro- 


assumptions 


Overhead as a Percentage on Labor 


Another way to distribute over- 
head is as a percentage of direct 


labor. This method has quite a few 
defenders and books have been writ- 
ten in past years advocating it. The 
method is easy to use but is inaccu- 
rate and misleading for textile mills. 
A little reflection on the part of any 
mill man will convince him that there 
is no uniform relation between the 
labor cost in each department and the 
value of the machinery in that de- 
partment or the power it requires. 

Just how far an average percent- 
age for overhead distribution on the 
basis of direct labor may depart from 
the truth may best be shown by the 
following study based several 
mills which have accurate cost 
ords and a proper division of over- 
head between departments. 

By dividing the total overhead by 
the total direct labor in these mills, 
we find that the overhead proves to 
be about 78 per cent. of the direct 
labor. After apportioning the over- 
head to each department upon an 
equitable basis and then dividing each 
department’s share by the direct 
labor in that department we have the 
following results: 


on 
rec- 


Processes through drawing, 
Overhead was 172% of 
Roving frames, 


direct labor 


Overhead was 84% of direct labor 
Spinning 

Overhead was 134% of direct labor 
Spooling and warping, 

Overhead was 24% of direct labor 
Dressing, 

Overhead was 93% of direct labor 
Weaving 

; Overhead was 44% of direct labor 

Cloth room 

Overhead was 68% of direct labor 


[he correct methods of distributing 
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Eclipse Mill Starch elimi- 
nates shedding at looms... 
Increases breaking strength 
10% to 159%. . . Requires 
less time for cooking, and 
has many other advantages. 
















“SILK BROWN G’” 


A new, level dyeing, fast acid color for Wool 
or Silk. Also an excellent neutral dyeing color. 
Dyes Silk or Wool in neutral or even in slightly 
alkaline bath. 















Heretofore the shading of light colors on silk 
Or wool in a neutral bath was usually accomplished 
with red and yellow, with results far from satis- 
factory. 


“SILK BROWN G” brings relief to the union 
dyer as a mellow brown to shade greys and light 
fancy colors on silk or wool in union, as well as a 
ground color for Tan, etc. Is extremely level dye- 


ing either when dyed in an acid bath or neutral 


Write for samples and prices. ah. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


“SILK BROWN G” 


Manufactured only by 





Southeastern Office 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 

508 Andrews Law Blidg., Spartansburg, S. O. 
George A. Dean, Mgr. 


Southern Representative New York Office New England Office A 
| b . Pope A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. A. E. Staley Mfg. Ceo. 
Oare Ansley Hote! 1310 Havemeyer Bldg 88 Broad St., Bosten, Mass. 


Atlanta, Ga 25 Church St., New York, L. R. Dickinson, Mgr. 
N. ¥ 


Office and Plant: Reading, Pa. 


WwW. H Randolph, Jr., Mgr. 





STANDARD DYES of 


NEWPORT New UNIFORM QUALITY 
COLORS Product 





Fast Light Yellow— 
Fully equal to pre-war European Products in 
fastness to sunlight and other properties 
Under the name of 


Tartrazine— 
ANTHRENE JADE GREEN Standard and concentrated types 
I j th ket in th = 
ee eee ee eee Kanawha Chrome Black E H K— 


form of a 20% paste, an entirely new 
FAST VAT DYE of the anthraqui- 
none series—a rich blue green of supe- 
rior fastness, absolutely resistant to Kanawha Chrome Fast Black D— 


Chlorine. Not affected by IRON, suitable for dyeing in 
new Franklin machine 


Soluble, a Jet Black suitable for vigoureux 
printing 


Kanawha Chrome Blue Black 6 B— 


Soluble, suitable for vigoureux printing 





Alizarine Dyes—. 
“coat ToOrEsTUFF" ere 
NEWPORT CHEMICAL* WORKS, Inc. 
Bnenee See eaeeee A. IKLIUPSTEIIN && COMPANY 


Laboratory Service 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


wD Wh ob 


BOSTON, MASS PROVIDENCE, R. f. PHILADELPHIA, PA. OD 
CHICAGO, ILL. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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overhead, as used by the mills just Successful Cost Systems liable cost data may be divided into The first group corresponds quite 

mentioned, will be described in detail The systems which we find oper- two broad groups, which are here closely with the systems used in many 

later in this report. ating successfully and furnishing re- briefly described. foundries and some machine tool 
es ee f mn : : shops. The costs tie in with the gen- 

rYPICAL GRAY GOODS COST OUTLINE—(Contd.) eral books and an account is kept 

DETAILED FABRIC COST Style showing the value of work in process 

; I ; ] — ; at all times. Each department is 

CONSTR (| Y¥ps. PER Cut LBS. PER CUT A Loom SreeD B s . . ° 

81 = Pe areca ee ~ charged with its share of the pay roll 

I {| - 

Warp ENDS % || FILLING % Warp __ENps a | |Looms rer Weaver = and a fair portion of the overhead. 
{| 1 1 t is also charge 7 , rials 
i|% SEconps a eee ier Trias aia al sia cide It is also charged with the material: 

| | received trom the previous process 
— ee eENEGeT 5 edad aaa — — _ = . 
DaTEs—————>> | | | | and credited with those it delivers to 

Weaving Exp. per Loom Week of Hrs. C See weaving cost list the other departments. When neces- 

Weaving Piece Price per Cut D See weaving price list car  eesmsaincanandd a . : } ‘ 

Warp Drawing Price per Beam E See warp drawing price list ary, the records can be ke pt by lot or 

Per Cent. Loom Production F Determined by investigation job numbers. 

Production Lbs, per Loom Week of Hrs. G H -- yards per pound - 

Production Yds. per Loom Week of Hrs. H (BX F X 1.667 X hours per week) -- picks per inch One advantage of this method of 

Mfg. Cost Warp per Lb. of Cloth I Use this line when there are two warps | ning . ee Ic — nena 

Mfg. Cost Warp per Lb. of Cloth J Warp % X mfg. cost 1 lb. of warp yarn (see yarn cost list) — costs tor mill siti aaciehtnih 

Mfg. Cost Filling per Lb. of Cloth K Filling % X mfg. cost 1 Ib. of filling yarn (see yarn cost list) monthly proht and loss statements 

Slashing Cost per Lb. of Cloth L Yards per lb. X slashing cost per yard (see slashing cost list) } . — i 

| Warp Drawing per Lb. of Cloth M (Warp % X E X percentage from page 45) + beam weight (see warp drawing cost list) (/!€S5 mm the fact that it is not neces- 
Weaving Piece Work per Lb. Cloth N D—A car t s > a iC we - ' 
onclt Maeimen cae tk. Coath a aa ary to take a physical inventory in 
| Cloth Room Cost per Lb, Clota P Yards per lb. X cloth room cost per yard (see clota room cost list) irder to adjust the value of the stock 
i Extras, Loss on Seconds, etc., per lb. cloth Q 
| 2 In process. 
s Totals, I to R, inclusive f ; tere 
a Enter total of labor column under “Overhead” it mill es ee difterent 

Total Cost Except Cotton per Lb. Cloth U Total, S and T staples of cotton, some ot which are 
Cost Warp Stock per Lb. Cloth Vv Warp % xX cost of 1 lb. of warp stock (see note on cotton cost) : 

Cost Filling Stock per Lb. Cloth W Filling % X cost of 1 Ib. of filling stock (see note on cotton cost) carded while others are combed, this 
Total Cost per Lb. Cloth x Totals, U, V and W ' 1 fur . ‘ r »f 
Total Cost per Yd. Cloth Y xX + yards per pound method furnishes data very useful in 

determining and checking waste 
, CLOTH ROOM COST . 
SUMMARY OF YARN COSTS a ; : , losses without making special tests. 
- 2 oth room overhead per yard of cloth $.00023 ; : i a 
aii Cloth room labor per yard of cloth 00053 Che effects of accidents in pri duc 
Pounds Roving | Spinning | Spooling | Warpin — 7 
per Spindle} Cost Cost Cost Cost ° Total Total cloth room cost per yard of th € nnn tion or departures from the regular 

Yara Roving| Week per per per per Cost per f 3 : 

(in cloth) Pound Pound Pound Pound Pound program ot operation are quickly Te- 
(B) (A) (B) () (D) ones a air ene TI 

= ere SUMMARY OF COST PER STYLE HCESCE It CRE COS SE Uree ne 

OVERHEAD sometimes a help to the operating de- 

29 Warp | 4.65 | .967 | $.0348 | $.0356 | $.0026 | $.0017 | $.0747 Ss : partment in judging the seriousness 

6 6.20 .828 -0401 -0416 .0028 -0018 -0863 | | Wists bebe tthe. | | ot a condition they have previously 

‘ ye e ner Spls. | » Cos : ‘ >a . 
28 Fill. | 4-65 |  .922 -0348 SRR Ts 3. SE ese ee Style | Construction Warp | Filling | 1'Som | Loom |Spindle Ma pefiounad noted in the departmental reports 

6 ‘ : oom - . 
ye « . .840 . 0399 J+ -- [+e ++] .0747 | ee arenes ary It is, however, apt to prove confusing 

32 795 “6 MN Co a, gore Bon ea -0770 — |——__—— |——— 

_| 34 te 920 we 0465 |... 5 0813 ate | to the person who uses the cost data 
— 36 « 6.20 667 0401 0502 : fea : 1 | 25"-4ox32-14.75 | 32 | 42 356 | 24.1 | .680 | 35.4 :' 

38“ a ‘615 = ye RSM Si Reso pe 2 | 28°-44x40-11.28 | 29 | 38 304 | 26.9! .781 | 34.4 for selling purposes. 

; . Sna8. ose ad -094 + “ae 27 240 5 ( 2 T ' 1 5 
= qo “ = +571 “ 0587 |... +--+] +--+. . | .0988 : 34] a8 o 48 Bn | re | 40 aa Tk = 2 ; Under this method the final cost 

—_ “ : a 34} ‘48-8.00 | 2 o 253 | 31-6] .746] 42.4 gi ; ne 

42 - “ po Roches ae aie 5 35 -64x80--§.10 | 29 | 40 | 113 | 22.2 | .725 | 30.6 figures depend directly upon the ac- 
* ; : ae ae am 18 . 6 353°°-55x51-7.00 | 29 38 191 | 27.3 | .781 | 35.0 . ; 

“ “ 353 / 3 7+3 7 35 nau.Sesr > e > > ) 

43 1512 “ ee De ss Puss: 5) Oe 7 37) -O4x88-4.70 | 29 | 42 | 111 | 23.6] .685 | 34.5 curacy of the weekly departmental 

LABOR 8 35 -64x104-4.65 32 38 110 | 23.7 | .690 | 34-4 3572 reports Errors in these reports are 
w e - 

WwW | ait apt to be reflected in the final costs 
29 arp 4.65 -967 +0255 +0290 -0064 0035 .0644 Note :—These costs were compiled in the same manner indicated on accompanying cards } cn ’ th a ail any “cardi rly 
> 6.20 | 828 .0317 | .0339 | .0069 | .0038 | .0763 _— Style 20-1 and 90-8. , before being detected. \ccordingly 
8 Fill 6 —_ it is vitally important to get accurate 
28 Fill. 4-65 | .922 PRS LOURB se Visyas 6's os ee, Rete ee er ' rseer j 
zo“ “ 840 oh eee ae se gs so ee eran ranmec cost ae was clerical work from the overseer 1n 
= ia - 795 “ 0413 ue ae boa a -0668 eee Perce ‘4 Atma rea 60 hive rence KOZ wif" Phaim _sreav (Zo each department. 
=. = blots -720 “ ., ° fl Oe ee .O71I Wane Foe Ewes (9/6 s 62h enima 4? 2 IF bowser Eure a coms rr Weaves - ’ - pat as ee 
36 * | 6.20] (667 osty | soap ts, ee ae eet ietaiae eee This method of determining actual 
- . - 615 = eae, ft 5 2 te 0s —_ aceeaale a tt t t costs is best suited to mills making a 

: $71 : -0574 re ew -O391 Weew'g Ex exh Aire WELZ: T_ eee: eo : ~: 

41“ “ 549 “ meet 0915 Somtunamee___lawel_1-—1t—|_1—|—|——_._ large variety of widely differing 

“ Z o Price net Bene at Ss: " ~h- 
a ‘. - as ‘s ao ahs eS 8 9 nh ee ccmunenineaies lose | products with frequent changes. A 
| 0957 ee ee “ a + certain amount of extra help IS re 
aia enka lg i chat di ee es ie Eee i ee ee a : ; 

(A) From summary of Roving Cost ee lenge Caras ; t ; + ‘ ; - quired to record the transfer of ma- 
(B) From summary of Warp and Filling Costs * Pies | 035610979|. | | | { | tt Sp . TY: > an- 
$2). Sena sateenies at cies Coa, a leeszloeesl { | terials from one department to an 
(D) From summary of Warping Cost Wom Drewing _ ___}.9929 | 0003} ail other. It is also advisable to check 

Weer a Proce Work per b. Cieth | Ge & 3 | F eeeeae } | } } ool ad 5 ‘ . 

SUMMARIES OF COSTS—SLASHING TO CLOTH ROOM Sow « Fartmet_________0/® 3. 03/9 | + + i 1 ‘a the book values from time to time by 

ieee oe eee) at is ee Cloth Room Cost per Lb. Cloth . LOo7k | Cog%| | | | 3 ° 

INCLUSIVE SLASHING COSTS Extrne Lemon Seconds. eteper be Cech 0) | | | | } | actual physical inventories because of 
Total =a  saapsthoe it : ss . ‘5 ae 

Slasaing oe ——-ife blazes + i { the practical difficulties encountere d 

Overhead Labor Cost ae < as vee a ame peeeti ee , acti: - “tion 

Class of Warp per Yard per Yard per Yard nie ea stn ay ae I | | | } = dete ss — productio ; 

of Cloth of Cloth of Cloth Som F ing ___ a + jee placa dieeaees specially in the ring-filling spinning 

Less than 1,200 ends $.00045 $.00032 $.00077 Tee Gar ren bt et 4 Jecreeeent 4 } 5 } 4 e pee! ill) t a 8 SI = 
200 to 1,800 ends 00050 00034 00084 SS T t = Ss " department. 

More tha 00 « s 57 9 ; , 
r nan 1,800 end ow 00057 00039 00096 oe The second group has been simpli- 

WARP DRAWING COSTS fied by taking advantage of the facts 

Warp drawing overhead is 23¢ of the piece-work cost Sateen DETAILED FaBRIC COST sre 9o-8 Pty . Pane 

‘ c s - - — . oy > ‘ Ss » cess 

_ Warp drawing total labor is 143% of the piece-work cost eum ae = 4teinds tuk Sry PPT Sr Sy eee that in most te xtile plants the pro 
To compute the warp drawing cost per pound of cloth the piece- ware Fok Enos ARTO SALI rime FE + SH weer tooe LLoome ren Saves of manufacture 1s continuous, that 

e per beam must be increased by the above percentages, multi ' Las res Srimois We mes - . 

ed a ~ percentage of warp in the fabric, and divided by the a 3 = da, ome | T T T the order ot operations does not 

inds of warp yarn on the loom beam ——— ‘ ‘ “re is % f ity 

nb seatatht. of plats am. tine waclatee Dommn tenteie Beliome: ect ren tene Aime ITE TAT t t change, and that there is a uniformity 
é - ‘corre Piece Price per Cut +4 + + + + + + + + = 
Beam for 34-in. loom—115 Ibs. Sara Browne Pic ar Beam Tz2e, | { in the material used and in the prod- 
Beam for 39-in. loom—135 lbs er Cont Loom Predurtien Ss  * i ee | 1 | Psciecneasd mod ¢ ‘ 

—- freterten Lee ser ior Werk ee | 237) | | Pe a ekee al I | uct week after week. In these plants 

COSTS FOR WEAVING OVERHE: I , :OR “0 / a pee 5 Sa: ; 
se EAD AND DAY LABOR Ee | _——— | | | } | = the weekly reports required ror oper- 
2 ss ie. Cont Ser sh Oetn 03920 | ai , . 
S os ae towgat ast! = | ating purposes are tabulated by the 
> v a 4x aaaaeas eat eeed | | t | cost clerk or filed until the time comes 
é ‘ < ae ie (ee taaa Al 1 T t t ; to revise cost records. This data 1s 
oom a > ¢ oa ee ae peat east t t + : then analyzed and any unusual feat- 

Os > Entree, Lane ge Beconds, ete per Lb Chetn 4 } | | | | F ; : 
= Bs hs taa570376 0 Oss ures studied and adjusted if neces- 

a -— =~ - , + + + - + + + + . ° 
5 * Rana. t Le —} 1 sary to as to obtain true comparative 
S o- < ee ees LC - production data. Wherever neces- 

6 =< é ‘oral Cont Oo 7 — ps c 
se a - eked pf | [ sary, this production data can be sup- 

plain 190 $.768 $1.112 —_ a a ee { . ; 
n. cam. 2 174 845 1.293 ple mented by special reports or tests 





+} - ; ~laelL 
He COs erk with Tull in- 


rmation regarding certain  pro- 


pecial products. The pay 
r determined fo ch de- 
rtment and a fair share of the 
portioned to each as in 
th Ss grou 

f eacl ne | s then 
explained later, and 
these n be checked frequently and 
rom time to time as required. 
rv r three complete revisions in a 
ye ( ually sufficient to meet all 
the requirements for selling purposes. 

Production Records and Cost 
One of the greatest problems in 
maintaining the accuracy of a cost 
system is in getting reliable data 


from the manufacturing departments. 
The accuracy of a cost system can- 
basic 


calcu- 


not exceed the accuracy of the 


information entering into the 
lations 
lo meet the 


superintendent, 


requirements of the 
production data must 
at frequent intervals and 
detail the results of 
operatio1 [he operating depart- 
interested in the facts 


iffect costs than in the 


be available 
must reflect in 
ment more 
which cost 
figures It is not enough to tell a 
superintendent that the 
ing cost of a 


manu factur- 
stvle has increased a 
vard This in- 


crease mi iy be due to low 


quarter of a cent a 


production, 


to goods being overweight, to high 
cost of supplies, to an extra amount 
1f day help, or to higher wage rates 
He must know which of these has 
caused the increased cost before he 
can ft e corrective steps 
Sj the requirements of the pro- 
duction department ind the sales 
force are so fundamentally different, 
it seems best not to try to make one 
set of records serve the two purposes 
at the me time. 
stem should serve pri 
marily the sales force The superin 
te! can be provided with up-to- 
dat omparative reports covering 
m ot s es veight 
oT e F rod \ Cooce 
nent iv To eu IN ) 5 
of tl rt will make it possible to 
Sci le causes of high cost 
while there is yet time to correct 
them hese same records would be 


ter and would then 
( i i s oT eve pment 


le mparative costs bv products 


Selling Problems and the Svstem 


res which are to be used as 
a basis for selling cloth should re 
flect normal conditions and ought not 


nodified too often 
lue for comparative purp 


practical value for sell 





the relative costs of prod- 

ts sl ld not be expected to reflect 

( er past or present condi- 

ns fact, there are many times 

1 re S wi undesir- 

ible ( easurer or sales manager 
n vy interested, not in the acci 
dental cost of goods already made 
and sold, but in the cost goods as 
yet non-existent but which he pro- 
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Many times sales made on a con- 
ract basis may require three months 
or more for completion, and it is sel- 
dom that a contract is completed in 
less than a month. We must expect, 
then, that the cost estimates will fore- 
cast the average conditions for sev- 
eral weeks or months to come. If we 
attempt to change or revise the sys- 
tem in accordance with the accidental 
fluctuations or peculiarities of each 
ensuing will greatly in- 
effort expended 
same time, render 
it less suitable for the principal pur- 


week, we 
time and 
upon it and, at the 


crease the 


pose it is intended to serve. 

The actual costs during a short 
period are largely accidental. The 
real costs desired for selling pur- 


poses are the true relative costs ad- 
justed to absorb extras, losses or in- 
efficiency. Accidental costs are often 
determined at considerable expense, 
but it is usually a waste of valuable 
effort to try to distribute actual cost 
to each product during a brief period. 


General Books and the System 
There are so many different ar- 
rangements of the general accounts 
among mills which have reliable cost 
data that we do not feel it should be 
modify the general 
books of a company to get satisfac- 
tory cost records. 


necessary to 


he question has often been asked 
ether or not the cost records 
should tie in with the general books. 
No cost system is worthy of the full 
confidence of the management un- 
reconciled with the gen- 


as to wh 


less it can be 
This reconciliation is 
cases without un- 
following 


aol 
eral accounts 


facilitated some 


due clerical work in the 


The items which comprise “ Cost 
1f Operation” are drawn off from 
the general books. The amounts thus 
obtained refer he period just 
closed, while cost data, to be most 

ful, should apply as far as pos- 
sible to the period for which sales are 
to be made. 

Opposite each item, and in a 
column parallel with the figures 

wn from the gen books, there 

re entered the mo ts which judg- 
1 probable for 


ment would indicate as 
the next period. price of coal 
t. the fuel 
ly. If the 
a propor- 
| increase is made in the allow- 
each item 


has been cut I5 per cen 


‘ 
tem is reduced according 
] ] ? nea 4° 
cal tax rate has gone up, 
tiona 


nce tor taxes and so on, 


eing given consideration. 


4 


The amounts thus determined are 
used in working out the cost of each 


product. If the det 


ounts and 


1 costs will prove 
with the 





these 
ictual productions, it is 
e that the dicated on each 


sale can be coneuiiini at the close ot 


with 





safe to be- 


profit in 


the period with the total profit shown 
the operating statement in the gen- 
eral accounts. 


[he exact method employed in 
working out this rec 
final cost figures is 


tail later in this 


onciliation of the 
described in de- 


renort 
Te} Ol. 
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Confusion often occurs when mill 
men try to compare their costs on 
similar fabrics because neither is 
quite sure just what the other has in- 
cluded. 

Items which frequently cause con- 
fusion are the following: 

Depreciation is an important item 
of cost and should always be included. 

Excess Profit Tax is not a part of 
cost because if goods were sold at 
cost there would be no tax to pay. It 
is a deduction from profits. 

Brokerage and Commissions. These 
are not a part of manufacturing cost 
but a selling expense and should be 
deducted from the selling price when 
considering a sale. 


Interest on Invested Capital. This 
is an important item of cost although 
frequently overlooked. A mill does 
not begin to make a manufacturing 
profit until it has earned bank rate 
of interest on all the capital used in 
the business. The ruling of the In- 
ternal Revenue authorities that inter- 
est should be omitted from data sub- 
mitted to them as cost merely inter- 
prets the law which intended to tax 
this interest. The United States War 
Department has for many years in- 
cluded interest in its cost calculations 
at the arsenals, and manufacturers 
may well do the same in determining 
their own manufacturing costs. 


Interest on Borrowed Money is 
covered by the interest allowed above. 


Distribution of Overhead 
An equitable means of apportioning 
each item of overhead cost to the 
various divisions of the plant will be 
found in the appended tabulation : 


TYPICAL 
Property taxes 
Interest on plant 
Depreciation 
Fire insurance 
Liability insurance 
Group insurance 
Boiler insurance 
Fly-wheel insurance 
Fuel and purchased power 
General supplies 
Repairs 
Office and 


ITEMS 


and equipment 


executive salaries 


Capital stock tax 

Interest on cotton 

Interest on cloth 

Interest on supplies 

Interest on stock in process 
Interest on cash 

Licenses, donations, etc 
Legal expenses 

Use and occupancy Insurance 
Office expenses 


Power charges 
Repair shop charges 
Mate ris al expense 
Miscellaneous expense 


Brokerage and commission 
Other selling expense 


* Note.—Where records are not available 
litions, and experience in the treatment 
Typical Steps in Cost System 
1. Make a list of the operations 
of manufacture and decide what 
divisions of the plant should be made 
for cost purposes. When all the ma- 
terial is uniformly handled through 
several these can be com- 
and treated as one division of 
the plant. For example: If a mill 
makes only one weight of drawing 
sliver for all its product then picking, 
carding, and drawing can usually be 
grouped as one division for cost pur- 


poses. 


processes, 
bined 





2. Gather the data required under 
each division for the proper distribu- 
tion of the overhead as indicated be- 


fore. This includes lists showing the 
machinery in each division of the 
plant, together with its value; also 


the floor area occupied, the power re- 
quired by each division, etc. 

3. Determine the amount which 
is to be included in the period’s cost 
for each item of overhead as indi- 
cated under the heading, “ The Gen- 
eral Books and the Cost System.” 

4. Distribute these amounts to the 
various divisions of the plant as indi- 
cated under the heading, “ Distribu- 
tion of Overhead,” using the data 
called for in paragraph No. 2 above. 
Distinguish also the amount of day 
labor chargeable to each division. 

5. Having the share of overhead 
and the day labor pay roll chargeable 
to each division, determine the cost 
per unit of machinery in each. 

6. From the production records 
determine the output per unit of 
machinery in each division of the 
plant for each product; making due 
allowance for loss in waste. 

7. Determine the cost in each divi- 
sion per unit of product for day labor 
and overhead. 

8. Reduce piece work by direct 
computation to pound costs in each 
department where found, making due 
allowance for loss in waste. 

9. Combine the unit costs of the 
operations, applying to each product 
prior to slashing, to get the combined 
cost for each count of yarn. 

10. Having thus built up each yarn 
cost and the operating cost per loom, 
etc., the cost of each style of cloth 





BASIS OF DISTRIBU 'TION 


Value of land, buildings and machinery 
Value of land, buildings and machinery 
Value of buildings and machinery 
Value of buildings and machinery 
Amount of pay roll 
Amount of pay roll 
Power consumption 
Power consumption 
Power consumption 
*Records of supply consumption 
*Records of repair work done 
May be subdivided between materia 
pense, selling expense and miscella 
expense 
Valu of land, buik 
Material expense 
Selling expense 
*Records of supply consumption 
Value of stock in process 
Miscellaneous expense 
Miscellaneous expense 
Miscellaneous expense 
Miscellaneous expense 
May be subdivided 
pense, selling 
expense 
Redistributed on power consumption basis 
*Records of repair work done 
Applied directly to raw materials cost 
Applied as a machine 
department (usually spinning) 
Deducted from selling price 
Applied directly to the product 
recourse must be had to local knowledge 


lings and machinery 


between material ex 
expense and miscellan 


of this feature in other similar plants 


can then be 
of new fabrics can be 
11. The final 


estimated. 


Choose three or 


#131] 


} 
1 Oks. 


secutive 


more 
weeks and 


putations indicated 


table 
Pounds pro- Mfg. co 
List of duced dur- each per 
finished ing test pound (from of each 
products period costdata) product 


st of Total 





B (A times B 


After all 
add the amounts in the 


extensions are 
right 





charge at the limiting 


determined and the cost 


manufacturing costs 
by products should then be checked 
by reconciling them with the general 
con- 
make the com- 
in the following 


made, 
hand 






colt 
los 
ver 
ha 


mt, 
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‘olumn. This total should check very 
losely with the amount of the 
eekly pay rolls plus the overhead 
hargeable to this number of weeks. 
i the results agree, the cost figures 
nay be used with full confidence. 

12. The final cost figures for all 
roducts should then be grouped in 
convenient tabular form, together 
with the vital facts regarding pro- 
juction. This will save time for the 
party selling the goods and avoid 





onfusion when making telephone 
uotations, etc. 
In actual practice certain short 


cuts can usually be developed in each 
lepartment which will save time 
vithout losing essential accuracy. 

In the majority of cotton mills a 
reliable cost system can be main 
tained by one cost clerk, if the above 
general methods are employed. 

In order to illustrate the applica- 
tion of these principles to the cost 
problems in textile plants, the com- 
mittee has prepared an actual outline 
for a simple gray goods mill. 

This has been supplemented by 
notes indicating the special features 
to consider when applying the same 
principles to yarn mills. 

Mills which dye raw stock or yarn 
ind which finish their own goods 
have also been studied. Suggestions 
have been made regarding their dye- 
house and finishing cost calculations 
which should help to insure true 
relative costs for their finished goods. 

The object of the committee in this 

as been to illustrate clearly the 

pplication of sound cost principles 
textile mills. Nearly every plant 

il have special features worthy of 

tudy by a competent cost engineer, 

‘one desires to get uniformly reli- 

le cost records with a minimum of 

rical help. 
On Yarn Mill Methods 
Special notes applying to yarn mill 
methods follow: 

rical Division of Departments in 

Vill—The majority of yarn 

ire equipped to produce a much 
er range of counts than would be 
ired in a simple, plain-gray cloth 

If staple cotton is used and 

ed yarns produced as well as 
rded yarns it is usually necessary 

irate the card room operations 
completely than in the cloth 
previously: considered. 

this case the following divisions 

be used for cost purposes: 


Division or Department 
Miscellaneous 
ton Handling and Storage 
‘King 
rding 
mbing 
rawing 
Slubbers, 
| Frames 
\ Spinning 
ng Spinning 


tir 


Intermediates and Fine 


nn 


ir 


>and Tube Winding 
1 Packing 

r Shop 

. Department 


Compare this with ‘‘ Typical Divi- 





f Departments” in*the outline for a 
th mill 

stribution of Overhead ina Yarn 

'—The method of distributing 





erhead in a yarn mill is the same 
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as explained in the outline for a 
gray-cloth mill. 


Departmental Costs in a Yarn Mill. 
—The cost methods employed in the 
carding and spinning departments 
are the same as those in a cloth mill, 
but certain practical considerations 
applying to yarn mill problems should 
be kept in mind. 

Owing to the loss of production 
through starting up special orders 
and through more frequent changes 
in a yarn mill, the records must be 
kept very carefully if accuracy is to 
be obtained in the cost figures. 

When yarns with special cotton or 
extra twist are run, there is apt to 
be considerable waste made as the 
order is completed because of the 
yarn left on spools or roving pieces 
left in frames, etc. These can be run 
through only at considerable extra 
labor cost and are, therefore, fre- 
quently put into waste. 


These special losses should not be 
averaged over regular products but 
should be charged as far as possible 
against the special products causing 
them. 

The operations of spooling, beam- 
ing, warping, reeling, cone winding, 
tube winding, etc., are very fre- 
quently paid by piece rates. This has 
a distinct advantage for cost purposes 
because usually the cost calculations 
can then be carried out as shown for 
the spooling and warping depart- 
ments in the gray-cloth mill outline. 

Yarn Cost Card.—The operations 
are so varied in different yarn mills 
that only a study of each case would 
indicate the headings necessary to 
properly summarize the items of cost. 
A card is shown below which pro- 
vides for the principal items includ- 
ing bleaching and dyeing operations. 
These departments are explained in 


the following pages devoted to 
colored goods mills. (See Fig. 1.) 
On Mills That Finish 
Special Notes Applying to Mills 


Having Dyeing or Finishing Depart- 
ments.—In the mills which dye raw 
stock or yarn and which finish their 
own colored goods there are three 
distinct groups of operations which 
do not occur in the mills previously 
considered and which should have 
special study from a cost standpoint. 

Group I covers those operations 
concerned with dyeing and bleaching. 
The second group covers the opera- 


YaRm COST CaRD 






Sain winding for blegehing or dyeing per I 
Sig cogt ot bleaching per Yh yern 

-01 of drugs tor bleaching per th yarn ‘ 
—Mig_ cost. 


of dyeing per > yarn 


Cou of ore per > vere 


ont of due per ie ern. —— 


‘oot of drying per (> yern = 





Cant of winding of reeling per Ib xern 


of compreseng per Ib yarn 
Cont of pecking Berle yarn cel i 
Cont of oaeee per i rer 

Manvtectunns cov per ip. of reving 
_ Mila cont per im 


* spinning single vera ___ - 
Torat 





beaming, taping, chain quilling, ete. 
The third group includes the finish- 
ing operations, such as_ singeing, 
washing, tentering, calendering, fold- 
ing, stamping, ticketing, etc. 


The method of distributing over- 
1ead to departments is the same in 





R. E. Loper, Who Presented Report on 
“Standard Cotton Mill Costs” 


colored goods mills as in the gray- 
cloth mill previously discussed. We 
have, therefore, considered here only 
the features of the departmental cost 


calculations which are special for 
colored-goods mills. 

Bleaching and Dyeing Depart- 
ments—Group No. 1.—A_ study of 


the operations performed here will 
usually show that the work can be 
grouped under a few important classi- 
fications, such as raw stock bleaching, 


raw stock dyeing, yarn bleaching, 
yarn dyeing, etc. 
The pay roll can then be dis- 


tributed weekly according to these 
Under each important di- 
vision would be included the labor 
cost of the minor operations required 
in each and a fair portion of the gen- 
eral department labor. 


divisions. 


The production of the department 
should also be recorded under these 
same divisions. 


eports will enable one 


These two 1 
to determine both the labor and over- 


head cost per pound for each group. 


Owing to the great variation in the 


vaenw 


ta per Lb 
Wider Cloth Reet 
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Continued 


tions of yarn preparation, such as 


cost of drugs for dyeing different 
colors, it becomes advisable to have 
the dye house keep a careful record 
of the drugs used on each lot dyed. 
These can be grouped at the end of 
the week and the average drug cost 
per pound of yarn dyed, determined 
for each color. 

Some mills maintain that it is not 
necessary to know their drug cost by 
colors and, therefore, keep their rec- 
ords merely by classes of fabrics. 
\nyone familiar with dyeing costs 
knows, however, that the cost for 
drugs per pound of yarn dyed will 
vary from around two cents on light 
pinks, slate, buff, light green, etc., to 
twenty or twenty-five cents per pound 
of yarn for the deeper blues, dark 
browns, lavenders, ete., and in the 
more expensive indanthrene colors it 
is not unusual to find the cost seventy- 
five cents and over per pound of yarn. 
Those mills which keep accurate 
records in this department find the 
results of special value to their 
styling department when preparing 
new designs. 


Group No. 2.—The operations of 
chain quilling, beaming, taping and 
warp drawing are frequently paid on 
a piece-work basis and this is of ad- 
vantage for cost purposes. 

If the overhead has been appor- 
tioned properly to each of these divi- 
sions, it can be expressed as a per- 
centage of the average piece-work 
earnings of the divisions. When the 
piece-work cost has been determined 
for any group of fabrics or, if neces- 
sary, for the individual style of cloth, 
the overhead can then be properly 
added by applying this percentage. 

The use of this method is clearly 
illustrated in the spooling and warp- 


ing tables in the “ Typical Gray 
Goods Cost ¢ Jutline.” 
Finishing Operations—Group No. 


3.—Compared with the cost of mak- 
ing the cloth the operations of wash- 
tentering, calendering, folding, 
etc., show a very low cost per yard. 
Unless there is a wide difference in 
the method of finishing the various 
classes of fabrics, a uniform cost per 
yard for the labor and overhead is 
sufficiently accurate. 

If some classes of fabric 
special operation, such as napping, it 
becomes advisable to keep the nap- 
ping cost separate and determine an 
additional charge per yard against 


these goods. 


ing, 


get a 


FapRic cosT 


rd 
} 


ehh — 
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SUPERIOR |e} Washburn Wood Top Rolls 


CORD 
FABRIC 
SHELLS 


Spinning Frames 


Your present middle Top Rolls, being 

weighted, must be reset every time a new 

staple of cotton is run. This is a waste of 

valuable time and energy. With Washburn 
self weighted Wood Top Rolls 


NO RE-SETTING 


of the midle top roll is necessary, and every 
minute is utilized in running the Spinning - 
Frame. This has resulted in = 


Increased Production 


in every mill where the Washburn Wood 

Top Roll has been used. The yarn is also = 
smoother, stronger, and guaranteed to be 
absolutely free from Cockles. 


= ‘iis lpeDides 


RNS NS. ON 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS — yyy 


eee a CE CG Ae 


NNR KH 


“ Blossom Supertor 
Shells” are made of either 
two or four pieces, the 
joints securely glued, mak- 
ing a shell that is absolutely round. A steel 
retaining ring is inserted in each end under 
pressure and cannot work loose. Abso- 
lutely no metal upon the surface and the 
roll is coated with pure shellac. Nothing 
whatever to injure the delicate fabric. 


BLOSSOM BROTHERS 


159 N. Second St. New Bedford, Mass. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Kinds Of 


LOOM REEDS 


Sliding Hook and 
Double Bar 
Heddle Frames 


Made with Iron or Wood Ends 





ASK FOR SAMPLES 


iy. NN 


Walker Manufacturing 
Company 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


| WHITINSVILLE 
| SPINNING RING CO. 


WHITINS VILLE MASS- 
Kensington Ave. and Ontario St. ae — 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Even among mills where the fin- 
ishing operations are fairly uniform 
on different fabrics, the put-up is apt 
to differ greatly. 

In these cases it becomes advisable 
to keep a careful record of the sup- 
plies requisitioned for each class of 
fabric. The average cost of finish- 
ing-room supplies can then be deter- 
mined separately for the fabrics. 

It the accompanying cost card 1s 
compared with that given for the 
gray-goods mill, it will illustrate the 


A Program 
By Russell 

RESEARCH program for the 
cotton industry in all its phases 


must be of a broad nature and should 
start with the selection of the proper 


seed, following the cotton through 
each stage of the manufacturing 


process until it is in the finished state 
ready for the consumer. Any pro- 
gram which is adopted must be funda- 
mentally sound and be capable of ex- 
pansion to include all of the unex- 
pected developments which will natu- 
rally arise and which cannot always be 
foreseen. Each country in considering 
this subject will find that existing con- 
ditions. will modify their methods of 
carrying out of what may be essen- 
tially the same program. As most of 
you already know, the English Gov- 
ernment, in cooperation with the in- 
dustry, has appropriated a large sum 
of money for the carrying on of re- 
search work on 
scale. It is 


cotton on a large 
understood that an un- 
usually competent staff of trained men 
has been secured and that the ex- 
laboratories authorized are 
What progress 
made on the work of the 
is not known. 
In the United States, research work 
cotton has been going on for some 
ne, but because of the lack of pub- 
‘ity given to the work of the labora- 
ries it is rather difficult to estimate 
w much, and what, has been ac- 
mplished. Now that this 
tion has decided to develop a Research 
partment, it is thought that arrange- 
ents can be made to give much of 
is information wider publicity 
ther through the monthly bulletin or 


issuing pamphlets from time to 
time 


tensive 
nearing completion. 
has been 
program 


Associa- 


\ Research department must of ne- 
essity have in mind a rather definite 
bject and the following general out- 
ne of research under which practi- 
illy all of the problems arising in 
nnection with the cotton industry 
uld be grouped, has been suggested 

the Association not as a final, but 
sa tentative program until the work 
is progressed far enough to ascer- 
in what modifications are needed. 

Program of Research 
1. Raw Material. 
2. Methods of Manufacture. 
3. Standards of Quality. 
4. Maintenance of Quality. 
* Assistant Secretary in Charge of Re- 


search, The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Boston. 
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additional amount of information re- 
quired in a colored-goods mill to ac 
curately determine the 
of the fabrics. 

If the cost 
planned, however, the 


relative cost 


system is carefully 
work should 
not prove burdensome, and one cost 
clerk should be able to maintain the 
system in the majority of mills and 
to supply the selling department and 
the styling department with very use- 


ful information. (See Fig. 2.) 


of Research 


T. Fisher* 


As this general outline may not be 
entirely clear, each division will be 
enlarged on and some indication given 
of what has been done and by whom 


1. Raw Material 

The United States Department ot 
Agriculture with the aid of the agri 
cultural departments of the cotton 
growing states and some of the cotton 
growers have been carrying on exten 
sive investigations on the problems 
arising in connection with the culti 
vation of cotton with the ultimate aim 
of creating suitable varieties for the 
spinners needs. Their work has been 
complicated by the almost continual 
growth and spread of destructive 
Experiments in the last year 
have shown that the most destructive 
of these pests, the boll weevil, can 
be controlled if not exterminated 


pests. 


Some of the results which they hope 
are an increased and uniformly dis- 
tributed spirality, greater uniformity 
of fibre length in the individual bale 
and a fibre that will not be brittle 

Valuable as their work has been in 
the past, their work in the future can 
be made of greater value by a closer 
cooperation with the manufacturers 
who can be of distinct aid to them by 


determining what properties are 
necessary and desirable in a_ fibre 
Each mill may already know what 


properties in a fibre are most needed 
for the economical production of their 
fabrics but, until 
as this Association 


such 
secures this infor 
mation and by working with the agri 
cultural departments shows what is 
needed, the full benefits of the re 
sources of these departments cannot 
be realized. 


some agency 


The agricultural departments do 
not, however, cover the entire sub- 
ject and many additional problems 


suggest themselves, a few of 
are: 


which 


Mechanical picking of the cotton 
crop. Many devices have been 
patented for picking the cotton from 
the boll by mechanical means but 
until recently the machines have not 
proved satisfactory. The past season 
a new cotton picker was tried out on 
a small scale and was reported to 
have been successful not only in pick- 
ing quantity but also in picking cotton 
more uniform in maturity and with 
less leaf dirt. 

Utilization of tinged and stained cot- 
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tons. Tinged and stained cotton have 
been used in the past for many fabrics 
where the resulting slight cast was not 
objectionable. When used in bleached 
or dyed fabrics it has often resulted 
in streaks and shades. Bul 
letin g90 of the Department of 


uneven 
Agri 





Russell T. Fisher, Assistant Secretary for 
Research, National 
Cotton Manufacturers 


Association of 


culture gives the results of a series 
of experiments in which the yellow 
tinged and stained cottons were suc 
cessfully bleached and dyed and the 
blue stains successfully dyed. The ex 
periments are to be continued in at 
tempts to find a successful bleach fot 


I 


the blue stained cotton 


» 


2. Methods of Manufacture 

Probably 
program can the mills be of more as 
sistance 


nowhere in a_ research 


than in methods 
If the results of all 
that have been car 
ried out in the mills could be obtained 
many apparent 
solved already. 
past 


improving 
of manufacture 
the experiments 


problems would be 
Chere has been in the 
a decided opposition to this ex 
changing of information, but 
manufacturers now 


most 
that there 
is very little in their mill practice that 


realize 
is secret and believe that anything 
aids the whole industry 
also help them individually. 
The mills today can take a bale of 
cotton and 


which will 


work out a complete or 
ganization which will give a 


result. 


certain 
Why certain things are done 
or what happens to the cotton in the 
several machines is not always clear. 

Starting at the opening room, prob 
lems and doubt 
an attempt to solve these prob- 
lems would immediately create new 
difficulties which 
to be considered in connection ith 
Each machine in the 
manufacturing process presents a re 
itself involving settings, 
speeds, drafts and allowable interval 
cleaning 


themselves 


suggest 


less 


ones would have 


the original. 


search in 


One of the problems of vital inter- 
est to 
study 
cotton. 


every manufacturer is the 
of the effect of humidity on 
It is well known that moisture 
is essential for the carrving out of 


some of the processes; what moisture 


content will give the best results on 
the different types of cotton and what 
moisture content will 
results on the same 


give the best 
type of cotton 
while passing through the machines 
has not been established. A question- 
naire sent out to three concerns manu 
facturing air moistening machinery, 
asking their opinion in regard to the 
relative humidity desirable in the dif 
ferent rooms in the cotton mill re 
sulted in three replies, each recom 
mending different humidities for the 
majority of the rooms. The reply was 
in one instance at least, based on ob 
servations in several mills 
on the result of research 


and not 


The importance of knowing what 


the humidity should be and then ot 
keeping that humidity is well illus 
trated by one mill which intends to 


maintain the relative humidity in the 


card room above 50 per cent. Occa 


the relative humidity is un 
intentionally 


sionally 


allowed to drop below 
50 per cent. As soon as the cotton gets 


to the spinning frame serious trou 
ble from broken ends develops and 
continues until the moisture 
ot the cotton in the card 


brought to the proper point. 


content 
room 15S 


\ few of the other problems which 
have been suggested and which would 
come under methods of manufacture 
auc. 

rhe effect of mixing different kinds 
of cotton for special yarns. 

A study of single carding and dou 
le roving versus double carding and 
single roving 


} ) 


The strength of cotton yarn as in 
Huenced by staple and twist 


3. Standards of Quality 


Probably at no other time in the his 
tory of the industry has the quality 
of a fabric 


been of greater 


Import 
Starting at the 


time of the 
‘ Buyers’ Strike’ in 1920, the prefer 


tance. 


ence of the consumer for the product 
of mills which 
quality of 


have established the 
fabrics has 


increasingly evident. 


their become 

\ paragraph in one of the recent 
numbers of the TExt1LtE WoriLp em- 
phasizes this point so clearly that the 
liberty is taken of quoting it: ‘ One of 
these days manufacturers and mer 
chants are going to wake up to the 
fact that the buyers’ strike against 
high prices is not to be broken by the 
offering of inferior merchandise.” 

“Some of the most note 
worthy successes in a generally un- 
successful season have been mills with 
unusually high-grade fabrics, while in 
other instances firms whose prices 
seemed to be within ideas of purchas- 
ers have had hard sledding.” 

With domestic science being taught 
in the public schools of nearly every 
city and town, the true value of a 
fabric is becoming better known each 
year, and it must be evident to every 
manufacturer that as these pupils, 
who have been taught to watch for 
back-filled and other fabrics finished 
to appear better than they are, grow 
older and become the consuming pub- 
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Larger Production 
Less Wastage 
Better Yarn 


IMPROVED YARN CLEANER GAUGE 
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Stainless Knitting Oil | Olive Oil Emulsion 



















Dyeing Machinery 


Make us prove to you that the New Giles 
Skein Dyeing Machines have the Widest 
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OILS 
GREASES 


AMERICA’S LEADING LUBRICANTS 


Copyright A. W. H. O. CO., 1921 


HARRIS SEWING MACHINE OILS 


Troubled with 
“Kinky Filling?” 


“ Kinky Filling” is an indication of antiquated methods 
The progressive millman no longer tolerates them. 
= s is evidenced by the samt of cotton, worsted and 
woolen mills now operating our 















Yarn Conditioning Machine 








None of the uncertainties of the old-fashioned sys tems 
are experienced in these m ile In stead of days he 
are especially adapted for use On the various types seconds,” and the yarn is all the better for it—has a 


of finely adjusted machines used in straw shops, Sayer fe 


The full facts will convince you of the practicability o 


‘ in ctahe ; - “a ‘r ect: ic if , 
shirt factories, boot and shoe and other establish ir aacdine Wes ccs 


ments. 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 











yarn is thoroughly and uniformly conditioned in “60 
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Manufactured in the Following Grades | 





EXTRA WHITE SEWING MACHINE OIl 
WHITE SEWING MACHINE OIL 
SPECIAL SEWING MACHINE OIL 
EXCELLO SEWING MACHINE OIL 
STAINLESS WHITE SEWING MACHINE OIL 


A Trial Will Convince 
A. W. HARRIS OIL CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
Branch: Chicago, Ill. 
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lic they are going to buy more on 
quality and less on appearance. 

The National Association of Laun- 
dry Owners is formulating a pro- 
gram which will have far-reaching re- 
sults when put into effect. Briefly, 
this program is understood to be as 
follows: The laundry owners, in co- 
operation with some laboratory, are 
going to take samples of the materials 
which are used for wash goods and 
determine which of them can be laun- 
dered successfully and which cannot. 
After this has been determined they 
propose to go to the retailer and offer 
to put a label on the material which 
will launder, stating that the fabric 
has been tested and is guaranteed to 
launder. 

There is little doubt but the retailer 
will welcome the opportunity of plac- 
ing the responsibility of the quality 
in some one else’s hands and there 
can be little doubt but the manufac- 
turer of reliable fabrics will cooperate 
in such a plan. With the over five 
thousand power laundries of this 
country placing a slip in each pack- 
age of laundry leaving their establish- 
ments, advising the customer to only 
buy fabrics of garments guaranteed 
to launder, the result will be an ever- 
increasing demand for quality. The 
results of this educational propaganda 
can only be estimated but there can 
be little doubt that parts of the cotton 
industry will be seriously affected and 
must be prepared to make the neces- 
sary adjustments. It is thought that 
this Association should at least con- 
sider aiding this plan in so far as 
possible. 

With the public inclined to doubt 
that any colors are fast, colored fab- 
rics are watched more closely than 
previously, and even slight changes of 
shade are noted. Technically speak- 
ing, there are probably no absolutely 
fast dyes; there are, however, many 
dyes which can be considered to be 
commercially fast. The manufacturer 
of certain colored goods intended to be 
fast to only one element might do 
well to advertise or ticket them, stat- 
ing that the dye is fast to light or 
whatever it was designed to be fast to. 

The manufacturer is interested in 
quality as an aid to production. If the 
pickerlaps are uneven the card sliver 
is necessarily uneven and so on up to 
the yarn. If the yarn is uneven it will 
spin poorly and in consequence poor 
weaving will result. Inequalities or 
poor work from one machine may be 
partially corrected by additional care 
in other machines but it can be read- 
ily seen that by having each machine 
performing properly the best possible 
results will be attained. 

To have quality, fabrics must be, 
first of all, uniform: if they have cer- 
tain properties today they must have 
them a vear or two years from now. 
The public does not know or care if 
the cotton fibre is poorer or better 
than last year but they do expect that 
a product which they can identify will 
he at least as good as the last time 
thev bought it. 


Quality can only be established in 


conjunction with a laboratory equip- 
ped to measure the properties which 
determine or control the quality. 
4. Maintenance of Quality 
The means of determining whether 
or not the quality of a textile mate- 


number of fabrics but lack of pub- 
licity has prevented their methods 


from becoming widely known or 
used. 
The tendency today among the 


larger users of fabrics is to purchase 
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rial has been maintained are some- 
what limited at the present time. 
Many of the important properties can 
only be partially or approximately 
measured. New test methods are be- 
ing developed and old methods are 
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on specifications in an attempt to 
maintain the quality desired. 
Specifications, if properly prepared 
after a careful investigation of the 
desirable and necessary properties of 


a fabric and consideration of the 
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improved upon, but there is still a 
need for extensive research work. 

Another great need is the standard- 
ization of test methods. At the pres- 
ent time, the results of tests have 
little value unless accompanied by a 
detailed description of the method 
used, and even then the test methods 
may vary so that the results are not 
comprehensive. 

The textile committee of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials 
and the Bureau of Standards have de- 
veloped methods of test for a limited 
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of Standards. 


ability of the mills to meet them, are 
of benefit to both manufacturer and 
consumer and eliminate one of the 
most common sources of discussion 
and disagreement. After the proper- 
ties which are desired have been de- 
termined, an equally important factor 
and one which has been frequently 
overlooked by the consumer, 
closely can a mill come to meeting 
these requirements. The properties 
of a finished cloth are subject to some 
variation due to uncontrollable c 
even in the most carefully 


is how 


causes 
regulated 


mills. As a result this variation must 
be considered and provided for; at 
the same time too great a variation 


may result in a fabric not suited for 
the purpose intended. One method 
of determining what allowances 


made is to obtain 
material from 
carefully them 
the tolerances on these r 


should be 
of the 
ent sources, 


and base 


samples 
several difter- 


analyze 


sults. This method is not available 
when the desired properties are not 
embodied in a commercial fabric. 

A graphic illustration of how a 
nn tolerance may be arrived 
at is shown on charts 1 and 2. Two 
samples of a good grade of duck 
were obtained from different sources 
and analyzed. The test results are 
plotted horizontally and the number 
of times the result occurred verti- 
cally. These frequency curves show 
several things: First, that one piece 
of cloth will vary in itself and illus- 


trated the impossibility of expecting a 
material of 


this sort to meet exact 
specifications; second, that for this 
class of material a width tolerance 


should be mostly on the plus side of 
the specified width; third, that the 
threads per inch in both the warp and 
filling can be very closely controlled; 
fourth, the tolerance on weight should 
be about equally divided on the plus 
and minus side, and fifth, that the 
average breaking strength of a few 
samples should be somewhat lower 
than the true average as determined 
from a large number of samples. 

This general program indicates the 
scope of a complete research program. 

As the Association is not prepared 
to undertake such an extensive work 
a few specific problems have been 
selected from the general program 
and it has been recommended that as 
many of these be worked out as is 
possible at the present. 

Tentative Program 
1. Study of fibre length. 


(a) The determining of the aver- 
age length of the staple in a lot of 
cotton, also the proportions of fibre 
above ar id below the average. 

(b) Effect of the different ma- 
chines on the length of the fibre 

The applications of the study of 
fibre length are self evident, as it is 


known that the cotton fibres in one 
bale may vary widely in length and 
that different classers will vary in 


their estimate of 
Occasionally 


length. 
the fibres in the yarn 
are found to average shorter than the 


average determined from the bale, in- 
dicating that the fibre has been cut or 


broken in the manufacturing process 
Until recently, methods of accurately 
measuring fibre length have been 
lacking, but now several machines are 
obtainable which should enable the 
investigator to work back and locate 
the machine causing the trouble. 

2. A study of the effect on the 
stretch of the different types of size 


‘and methods of application. 


The stretch of a sized yarn may be 
used as a measure of its brittleness 
and as brittleness causes many weav- 
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Gmplete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO., INC. 
WOONSOCKET,.RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 
PICKER AND CARD ROOM MACHINERY 
Feeders Intermediate Pickers Drawing Frames 
Openers Finisher Pickers Slubbers 
Conveyers Thread Extractors Intermediate Frames 
Bale Breakers Roving Waste Openers Roving Frames 


Breaker Pickefs Revolving Top Flat Jack Frames 
Cards 


FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 
RING SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY 


Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton, Ring Twisters for Cotton Wool, 
Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty Yarn 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U. S. A. 

WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY 
Spoolers Reels Spindles 
Beam Warpers Doublers for 
Ball Warpers Banding Machines Cotton and 
Skein Winders Card Grinders Silk 

SELLING AGENTS 


J. H. Windle, Northern States and Export Woonsocket, R. 2. 
J. H. Mayes, Southern States Charlotte, N. C. 


Wentworth 


DOUBLE DUTY TRAVELERS 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve 


THE SPINNING RING 


The Greatest Improvement Entering the Spinning 
Room Since the Advent of the 


HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


AMERICAN 

MADE IN . . NATIONAL 
STANDARD | WILSON 
BRANDS AN /=, HICKS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Basic Domestic and Foreign Patents Pending 


If Your Spinning Is Not Perfect We Can Improve It 
Manufactured Only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PHILIP C,. WENTWORTH, Treas. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Southern Representatives 
C.D. TAYLOR, Gaffney, S.C. C.D. PEASELEY, Charlotte, N.C. 
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“*HERCULES—ELECTRIC” 


EAST JERSEY PIPE CO. 


There are good reasons 
for the excellent service 
and long life of Barber 
Spinning and Twisting 
Tapes. 


Long before the first tape-driven 
cotton frame, the superiority of 
Barber Tapes for Worsted and Jute 
drives was firmly established. 


That’s why practically every engineer 
chose the Barber Plant to produce a suit- 
able tape for the exacting service of the 
first tape-driven cotton frames. 


The unsurpassed results that Barber 
Spinning and Twisting Tapes give to-day 
prove the wisdom of the engineers who 
chose Barber then and those who depend 
upon Barber now. 


Barber Mfg. Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Paterson, N. J. 
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ing troubles the results of such an in- 
vestigation should be of particular in- 
terest. 

3. Establishing of a 
scale of color fastness. 

The need for establishing a 
parative scale of fastness was 
shown under Standards of Quality. 

4. Development of test methods and 
determination of the physical proper- 
ties of yarns and fabrics. 

The need for the development of 
test methods and determination of the 
phy sical proporties of yarns and fab- 
rics was shown under Maintenance of 
Quality. 

The collecting of existing data. 

There are several commercial lab- 
oratories in addition to the textile 
and mill laboratories which 


comparative 


com- 
color 


schools 


result of which if 
would 


are doing work, the 
collected and classified 
doubtedly be of interest and 
Several of these laboratories have al 


un 
value 


ready signified their willingness to 
cooperate and an endeavor will be 
made to make the Association a clear 


ing house for such information. 

In addition, the 
ment offers to the 
bers an opportunity to have tests made 
which will be entirely unbiased and 
free from the personal element which 


Research depart 


Association mem 


sometimes unconsciously influences 
the mill laboratory man when the 
desired result is known. This part 
of the work is already in progress 


and several 
and analyzed 
\ssociation. 


samples have been tested 


for members of the 


The Struggle for ladustrial Liberty 


By Walter 
NE of the astonishing things in 
life is the small beginning of big 


events. Intellectual acorns grow into 
mighty oaks. Political breezes be- 
come social tornadoes. The unob- 
served of today may control our 


destinies tomorrow. The stone which 
the builders rejected becomes the cor- 
nerstone. In social and industrial 
life it is difficult to tell whether a 
movement is a surface ripple, which 
today is, and tomorrow is gone, or one 
of those underlying currents which is 
to shape the destinies of people for 
generations, if not centuries. 

So it is with the history of our ideas 
of industrial liberty. They are 
grounded in a political philosophy 
born of the protest of a suffering 
people one hundred and fifty years 
ago, were applied to commerce by 
Adam Smith, were written into the 
foundations of our Government by its 
founders, and have recently been ap- 
plied and developed in connection 
with the industrial institutions of the 
United States. The philosophers of 
one hundred and fifty years ago did 
not know that their ideas would con- 
trol for a century or two, and we of 
today cannot foretell their durability 
hereafter. 

Industrial liberty has been recog- 
nized and protected by our legisla- 
tures and courts in ways unknown to 

ther nations. Other governments do 
not encourage employers and em- 
ployes to try out their rights in civil 
uits against industrial combinations, 

ut the courts of our land uniformly 
eal with industrial litigation to 
cure protection from the oppressive 
se of economic Industrial 
ghts in industry are here of larger 
tent than elsewhere and the law 
tervenes to secure them. In this 
ay the United States has established 

distinctive economic policy as a 

gical development of the ideas upon 

iich this Government is grounded. 

A comparison between conditions 

Great Britain and conditions in 
is country, and a consideration of 

e industrial institutions of these 

vO countries, suggest startling con- 

isions. 


power. 


Gordon 


Merritt 

English industries are less etticient, 
wages notoriously low, and unemploy- 
ment is chronic. The English scheme 
of compulsory unionism has 
brought them industrial 
peace and has not led to the 
ment of organizations which 
more considerate or morally 
sible toward the public as a whole. 


not 
any nearer 
de\ € l yp 
are any 


respon 


One cannot imagine a combination 
here such as took place in Great 
Britain during its coal strike, when 


the pump hands were called on strike 
and the mines were flooded. One 
cannot imagine a combination here of 
railway men, longshoremen and mine 
workers which proposed by concerted 
action to throttle all commerce and 
industry in this country until such 
time as a suffering public would make 
such concessions as were demanded of 
them. In Open Shop America we 
have greater efficiency, higher wages, 
and less unemployment- 
bitterness and more responsibility 
toward the public interests, and, 
cording to Mr. Gompers, a greater 
body of protective labor legislation 
than Closed Shop England. 


less class 


ac- 


The Boycott 


For a period of a decade or more 
prior to 1903 the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, composed of numerous 
local unions, state federations in the 
industrial states, and central labor 
unions in all industrial centers, had 
been engaged in carrying on boycotts 
throughout the country against manu- 


facturers listed as unfair. In 1903 
these boycotts were made effective 
through some twenty thousand local 


unions and the other sub-divisions of 
the Federation, with the aid of some 
fifteen hundred special agents scat- 
tered throughout the country. The 
concentration of attack upon whole- 
sale and retail merchants who dealt 
with the boycotted manufact 
so effective that a very con 
number of concerns were obliged to 
abandon the boycotted manufacturer 
in order to avoid ruin. 
primary boycotts, carried the 
sanction of public opinion, but second- 
ary boycotts coercing dealers through- 


urers was 


siderable 


These were not 
on by 


ibed 


thereby 


out the country to keep the prose 
from the market and 
deny to the consumer his 
right of choice. They were autocratic 
boycotts and not democratic 
‘Such a boycott,” said Mr. 
spells and bankruptcy to 
boycotted,” and he 
though it starve a man to death 
This industry of destroying industry 


x ods 


sovereign 


boycotts. 
Gompers, 

the 
t 


advocates it 


ruin 


1 i 





Walter 
Before 


Merritt, 
Cc. M. 


Gordon 


Who Spoke 


N. A. Convention 


that in 
subsequently 
Industrial 
Rights, was organized to secure 
protection for members 
such attacks and to test the legality 
of such 


became so menacing 1g02 an 


employ ers’ association, 


known as the League for 
legal 
its against 


operations, 
Responsibility 
If economic liberty is to be secure, 
all persons and private agencies of 
every character which play an impor 
tant part in industry must be made 
responsible for all that they do un- 
lawfully to interfere with liberty. 
This responsibility should not be 
limited to persons and corporations, 
but should extend to associations of 
employers and employes play 
such an influential part in connection 
with our industrial life. 
responsibility should accompany 


who 


Collective 


col- 


lective action. If the government is 
responsible to the people, then the 
people and all of their institutions 


should be responsible to the govern 
ment. 
Originally, it was felt that under 


the principles of the common law 


voluntary 


no 


association could sue or be 


sued and that therefore organizations 
by refraining from incorporation kept 
themselves beyond the reach of the 
courts. More recently the tendency 
has been to whittle down this tech- 
nicality and to make these organiza- 


respo msible 


tions the law. \ 
few officers or members of an 
may 


an injunction as 


under 
associa 
sued in 
representatives of 


tion now be equity for 


all of the members and judgment for 
damages in such a suit may be satis- 
fied from the collective funds. In 
actions at law for damages only it is 
still the rule that an association can- 
not be sued in the absence of statute, 


but statutes permitting this have been 
about fifteen different 
states. Under the peculiar wording 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust law which 
declares that the word 
that law shall 
ciations and corporations, it has been 
held that a suit may be prosecuted 
and 
judgments aggregating about one mil- 
lion dollars in two cases growing out 
of riots in the coal fields of Arkansas 
have been secured against the United 
Mine workers of America. 

Chese numerous others 
ot kindred nature have committed our 
nation to the policy of industrial lib- 
erty, in a way hitherto unknown to 
and mark one of the greatest 
human government. 


enacted in 


“person” as 


used in include asso- 


against a voluntary association, 


cases and 


history, 
experiments in 


History alone can ultimately appraise 
this remarkable result of the remark- 
able quarter of a century through 


which we have 


Phe 


just passed. 
marks the 


close Ot one epoch 


beginning of a new epoch recon- 
secrated to our faith in the individual 
ind distrustful of the mass or the 
class. The threshold has just been 
crossed and the new era, of one of 
the greatest experiments in free in- 
stitutions, has just commenced. Were 
[ a sentimentalist, I would say the 
future lies in the lap of the gods. 
Being a man of practical affairs, I 
know the future lies in the lap of 
employers. They and their guidance 
can alone bring destruction or per- 
petuation to our free institutions. 
You have often heard it questioned 
whether the masses are sufficiently 
advanced to enjoy liberty without 


abusing it, but I charge you that the 
greatest issue is whether employers 
are yet eligible to this doctrine of in- 
dividualism with its protections and 
its Liberty, gentlemen, is 
but the opportunity for service. 

If militancy and antagonism and 
mass action are still necessary to prod 
employers to build more durable em- 
ployment relations, then militancy 
must still function and these decisions 
must be tossed into the scrap heap. 
Che social test of all things is their 
usefulness for human happiness. 

Our industrial institutions have not 
yet won their spurs in the field of 
human relations. Employers must 
trample under foot the temptations of 
complacency, realizing that employ- 


liberties. 


ment relations are all too flimsy and 
disruptible and incompatible with 
human happiness. They must place 


more emphasis on the dangers of con- 
servatism than they do on the dangers 
of progress and experiment. This is 
no time or place to bivouac. There 
may be a specious lull in the battle 
against industrial discord, but the only 


safe abiding place is far ahead on 
higher ground. 

In the long run, unless the good- 
will and cooperation of labor is se- 
cured, this splendid protection of 
liberty and property which we are 
enjoying will count for naught, and 
the paper wall of government, like 
some great house of cards, will fall 
upon us. 
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Committees on Statistics, Buying and Storage. Publications, Tariff and Taxation, Industrial Research, Rates and Trans- 
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rs was summarized in_ the 

yorts presented at the convention 
held in Boston last week These are 
pt nted be le Ww and include those ot 


the Committees on Statistics, Buying 


al Storage, Publications ariff 


ind Taxation, Industrial Research, 
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Rates and Transportation, and For 


elgn Trade. 
The latter goes into detail regard- 
ing the co-operative steps taken 


between the association and the Tex 


tile 


Division of the Department ot 
Commerce in Washington 


Report of Committee on Statistics 


’ | ‘HE Committee on Statistics re 
portsthat throughthe Statistician 
f the 


\ssociation, it has compiled the 





—- 


<<< 


Chas. H. Fish, Chairman, Committee 
on Statistics 


Statistics tf 


r the new Year B k and 


has approved of the work ot the Sec- 


} 


retary in developing statistical wor! 
office of the 


in the \ssociatio: 


Owing to the pressure of bank 
business Mr. Garside resigns to take 
effect May 1, and from this time his 
work will be carried on at the office 
if the Association. Increased faci 
lities for furnishing any information 
to members that they may desire may 
be found at the Secretary’s office. 

\t the request of the Committees 

Statistics and Labor the Secre 
tary’s office has compiled and issued 
to members furnishing the informa 
tion, the most complete detailed re- 
port of wages in the cotton industry 
that has yet appeared. This report 
included information from sixty-two 
mills 

It is hoped that this and similar 
work may be continued and enlarged 
upon. 


Respectfully submitted 


Cuar_tes H. Fisu, Chairman 
JosEpH W. BAILEY 

ARTHUR T. BRADLEE 
CHARLES E. HopcGes 

Henry G. Lorp, 

HERBERT H. Maret 

Rospert S. WALLACE, 


CapTaIn WILLIAM P. WHIT! 


ANDREW McLean Youn 


Report on Buying and Storage 


S INCE the last meeting of the Asso 
' t. } 


ciation your committee has taken 
up the very glaring errors made by the 
Department of Agriculture in their 
forecast of the acreage and the crop 
If such 
errors continue in the future it would 
your committee that all 
forecasts should be abandoned by the 
The very radical mis 
takes of the season just closing have 
been a cause of loss to all 
cotton textile and there 
would seem to be no excuse for the 
reported. At a meeting of 
your committee held on December 29, 
1921, resolutions were passed which 
were afterwards approved by the 
Board of Government, these 
resolutions were sent to the authori- 


(184-b) 


for the season of 1921-1922 
appear to 
Government. 


serious 
interests, 


errors 


and 


ties at Washington. No satistactory 
has been given for the dis 
crepancies noted. It would appear to 
your committee that in future times 
the Government confine itself en- 
tirely to statistics which are rea- 
sonably determinable from investiga 
tions which can be conducted with 
the appropriation Congress allows the 
Departments for such purposes. 
Your committee also thinks that 
the American textile interests should 
not be further handicapped with a 
tax on raw cotton which has been 
embodied in the tariff report now be- 
fore Congress. The supply of Amer- 
ican staple cotton is extremely lim 
ited and does not enter into compe- 
tition with staple cottons of foreign 
growth. It is liable to cut two ways; 


excuse 


will stop American spinners from 
using long staple foreign cotton and 
will place the spinning of such cot- 





Randall N. 
mittee on Buying and Storage 


Durfee, Chairman, Com- 


ton entirely in the hands of foreign 
spinners. It will lessen the 
amount of American staple cotton 


also 


used by foreign spinners, as these 
spinners will find it much to their ad 
vantage to confine their spinning t 
staple cotton of foreign growth. 

Your committee also feels that 
while we are in favor of the diversi- 
fying of the farm products of the 
South, it is quite essential not only 
for the growth of the South itself, 
but also for the growth of other sec- 
tions of the United States, that the 
acreage devoted to cotton should not 
be so cut as to artificially raise the 
price of the American staple, and 
thereby increase the cost of the fin- 
ished goods to the ultimate consumer. 
American cotton of high cost will 
meet serious competition from ma- 
terials made from both silk and wool 
if raw cotton is artificially inflated. 

Respectfully submitted, 

RANDALL N. DurFEE, Chairman, 

Netson A. BATCHELDER, 

Henry B. DEMING, 

Ernest N. Hoop, 

James C. Howe, 

Francis U. STEARNS, 

JoHN SULLIVAN, 

GILBERT T. THOMPSON, 

Henry T. WHITIN. 


Report of Committee on Publications 


HE Committee on Publications 

has been engaged during the past 
six months in the preparation and 
publication of the Association Year 
Book. This year’s book differs from 
previous issues in that it contains no 
advertising. The Committee consid- 
ered this matter at great length and 
came to the conclusion that the Asso 
should bear the expense of 
the book itself and issue it as a serv- 
ice to the trade rather than depend 
on returns from advertisements, 
many of which were inserted by 
members of the Association. The 
1922 book contains about the same 
number of pages of statistical ma- 
terial as the 1921 but it also 
includes a list of officers and 


ciation 


issue, 
the 


members of the Association. The 
statistical tables which are brought 
forward from last year’s book have 
been brought up to date, and, in many 
instances condensed, and a large 
amount of additional data has been 
added. This statistical material has 
been prepared this year, as during the 
last two years, by A. H. Garside, Sta- 
tistician of the Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 

JoHN SuLtivan, Chairman, 

Epwin N. BARTLETT, 

FRANK L. CARPENTER, 

Henry C. DExTER, 

FREDERICK H. McDevitt, 

SipneEy B. PAINE, 

LEE ROpMAN, 

GEORGE F. STEELE. 


Report on Tariff and Taxation 


7 Committee on Tariff and 

Taxation has been actively en- 
gaged in co-operation with the Con- 
solidated Tariff Committee in for- 
warding the interests of our industry 
if connection with the pending tariff 
bill just reported out by the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. 

So far as your committee is able to 
learn, a long discussion will follow 
and the passage of the bill may be 
somewhat delayed. We believe, how- 
ever, that the bill approximately as it 


stands, so far as it relates to the cot 
ton schedule, will be adopted. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JouHN SKINNER, Chairman, 
J. ArtHUR ATWoop, 
ALBERT GREENE DUNCAN 
ALLEN F. JOHNSON, 
Russe_t H. Leonarp, 
Joun A. McGrecor, 
ANpREw G. PIERCE, Jr., 
FRANK E, RICHMOND, 
Joun E. RouSMANIERE. 
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Committee Reports at N. A. C. M. Convention—Continued 


Report on Industrial Research 


MMEDIATELY iter the 1921 

Fall Meeting the Board of Gov- 
2rnment of the Association acted 
upon the recommendations of the 
Committee on Industrial Research 
and appropriated $6,000 to be used 
in carrying on work for 
the Association. 


research 


Mr. R. T. Fisher, formerly with the 
Bureau of Standards, has been en- 
gaged to direct this work in conjunc- 
tion with the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation and the Committee on Indus- 
trial Research. 

It is expected that an Advisory 
Committee of experienced textile men 
will be formed to assist in the work 
to be done. Respectfully submitted, 

FRANK W. REyNoLDs, Chairman, 

DaNniIEL E, Douty 

CuHarLes H. EaMEs 

W. D. HartTsHORNE 

WItLiaMmM E. Hates 

FREDERICK J. Hoxie 

ALFRED E, Jury 

Epwin H. Marsie 

Henry W. NICHOL: 

DEXTER STEVENS. 





F. W. Reynolds, Chairman, Committee 
on Industrial Research 


Report on Rates and Transportation 


OUR Committee on Rates and 
[Transportation feels that it is 


able to report a reasonable degree of 
progress since its last report. 

It is extremely gratifying that 
through united effort of various in- 
dustrial transportation interests, in 
which the textiles were prominent, 
the railroads have given their assur- 
ance that the threatened freight rate 
advances through a withdrawal of 
existing commodity rates will not be 
made effective and, therefore, the 
item of cotton piece goods is relieved 
of immediate apprehension of ad- 
vanced costs for transportation. 

It is also pleasing that statistics of 
weekly car loadings since January 
first show steady increases which as 
a barometer of commerce appears to 
be a sign of general business improve- 
ment. 

Railroad conditions over the coun- 
try, however, are still in a rather per- 
plexing state and railroad manage- 
ments need the aid of manufacturers 
and merchants in working out their 
problems of transportation. In the 
last analysis, he who depends upon 
transportation service for his raw 
iaterial and market is the real suf- 
ferer in any serious breakdown of 
ransportation, and it is therefore he 

ho should be principally interested 
1 the continuity of the railroad ser- 

ce of the country. 

Railroad equipment is in serious 

-ed of repair. Latest records show 
lat about twenty-four per cent. of 

e locomotives and over thirteen per 
ent. of the freight cars of the coun- 
ry are unserviceable. During the 
ast year the railroads ordered and 


received less rolling stock than for 
many years previously. Only 240 
locomotives as against a yearly five- 
year average of 2,400 and 
freight cars as against a yearly five 
year average of 108,000 were ordered 
and received. The surplus of service- 
able cars is naturally decreasing and 
it is not pleasing to realize that it 
would not take a great expansion of 
domestic commerce to produce a car 
shortage more or less paralytic in its 
effect and provide material for gov- 
ernment ownership propagandists 
which might prove dangerous in the 
extreme. 


20,600 


A national equipment trust which 
could provide rolling stock and motive 
power and place where most and 
whenever needed would relieve the 
railroads of the burden of securing 
credit for that purpose and permit 
them to perform a service more agree- 
able to them and with superior results. 

The inability of so many of the 
railroads to repair the old and pro- 
vide new equipment is due to the ex- 
tremely slight margins between oper- 
ating costs and revenues. The meas- 
ure of these margins reflect borrow- 
ing ability and without credit funds 
are not forthcoming for rolling stock 
and motive power equipment. 


The high rate levels are no aid to 
the prosperity of the country, but so 
long as operating costs, composed 
largely of wages and salaries, are set 
at a high level, rates cannot be re- 
duced. 


The Railroad Labor Board has not, 
since its organization about two years 
ago, arranged the adjustment of 
wages, salaries and working condi- 


tions as would permit a reduction in 
transportation costs to the users of 
transportation, and it is questionable 
if they or any national body could 
amicably adjust wages ot 

labor or employes to fit the living 
conditions of the varying localities of 
the country. 


railroad 


A repeal of that portion 
of the Transportation Act of 
which created the Railroad 
Board, its powers and duties, would, 
we feel, be beneficial to a majority ot 
the people and do much for industry 
and their workers. 


1920 
| abot 


The general rate investigation be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Washington, which was 
started in January and continued well 
into March, called for the purpose of 
obtaining information from railroads 
and shippers alike as to the measure 
of compensation necessary for the 
railroads to permit them to perform 
and continue the service expected of 
them and still permit a fluent move- 
ment of commerce, brought forth 
many interesting features. The most 
prominent, perhaps, was the alleged 
attitude of the Federal Administra- 
tion in relation to the future rate 
Structure, voiced by the Secretary of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Hoover’s statement as a whole 
was considered clear-cut and able, 
although some of the suggestions set 
forth appeared to savor of possible 
political influence. Some, if made 
effective, would undoubtedly be so 


economically extravagant as to dis- 





D. L. Taylor, Chairman, Committee on 


Rates and Transportation 


turb present industrial location. Any 
attempt to base freight rates wholly 
or largely on values is improper and 
unsound. Transportation is as neces- 
sary to low valued commodities as to 
high and the present spread in classi- 
fications of freight and freight rates 
is the result of many years of adjust- 
ment, as equitable and proper a basis 
as is obtainable. 


Any disturbance of freight rate re- 


lationship between competitive sec- 
tions and either sources of raw mate- 
rials or finished goods markets in 
those existing when an industry was 
established or under which an indus- 
try has prospered affects that industry 
to the extent of that disturbance. The 
pyramided advances of the past few 
years have created many destructions 
oi these relationships and, believing 
that a return to the parities previously 
existing will enhance industrial pros- 
perity, your committee is unanimously 
in iavor of: 


first—A prompt return to the 
freight rate parities and relationship 
between competitive sections and 
markets on all commodities which ex- 
isted previous to the period ot Fed- 
eral control. 


Second—A 
rates in the 


reduction in freight 
Same manner as ad- 
vanced and at a time when railroad 
revenues will permit in keeping with 
sate, adequate and prompt service. 


Chird—A disapproval of any con- 
struction of freight rate 
based wholly or largely on values. 


schedules 


Political influence or 
rate making is dangerously 
dicial and should not exist. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission was 
created by act of Congress as a rate 
regulating body apart from the influ- 
ence of political pressure and should 
be so recognized and protected in 
order that the dignity of that body 
may be preserved and insure to all 
the people decisions and adjustments 
unbiased by influence other than com- 
mercial requirements. 


coercion in 


preju- 


The consolidation of railroad prop- 
erties into a limited number of sys- 
tems, as directed by the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920, has not been con- 
sidered by your committee. The sub- 
ject is important, but of such magni- 
tude that it is believed it may better 
be considered by the Board of Gov- 
ernment than through our committee, 
if at all. 


Coordination of carriers in do- 
mestic transportation is a subject rela- 
iive to which much might be said. 
Statistics of the automobile industry 
fer 1921 show that one billion and one 
quarter tons of freight and six billion 
passengers were transported by motor 
vehicles last year. What proportion 
of this immense traffic was a loss to 
the railroads is not known, but it is 
undoubtedly true that some of the 
railroad deficit was due to this cause. 
There is a limit to which manufac- 
turers and merchants are able to pro- 
tect the railroads against the com- 
petition of highway transportation, 
particularly when the transit period 
enters into the feature of merchandis- 
ing. A closer coordination of rail- 
roads and motor trucks would, we be- 
lieve, solve many service problems 
and be extremely beneficial in dis- 
couraging competition disastrous to 
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PROFITS 


are earned by capable management. 





Good management begins at the top. 
But it becomes effective only through the 
active, thinking efforts of the men in di- 
rect’ contact with operations—the over- 
seers, foremen, and second-hands. 

These men are the non-commissioned of- 
ficers of the textile industry. They han- 
dle the working force and largely deter- 
mine their attitude toward the mill. They 
are responsible for all the vital details of 


Output, quality, and costs. 


Without training they are not equipped 
to perform the duties which modern 
management demands of them. 


For several years the Business Training 
Corporation has specialized in providing 
practical training for the key-men of in- 
dustrial concerns. Our clientele includes 
many of the leading and most successful 
mills in the various branches of the textile 
industry. 


A new booklet, ‘“ Making Better Textile 
Foremen,” presents a record of facts with 
regard to this rapidly growing movement 
in the textile industry which cannot fail 
to interest any mill executive. The book- 
let will be sent without any charge or 


obligation. Write for your copy today. 


BUSINESS TRAINING 
CORPORATION 


185 Madison Avenue New York City 
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both and therefore economically un- 
sound. 

Foreign trade will unquestionably 
play a considerable part in the future 
prosperity of this country. The ex- 
tent to which a country is able to 
transport its commerce to and from 
its seaports in its own vessels is the 
measure of its security in retaining 
its trade. No competition is more in- 
tense than that between nations and 
one’s dependence upon vessels of an- 
other is hazardous in the extreme. 
The plan presented to Congress last 
February by the Administration 
through the President, suggesting 
Government aid for the American 
merchant marine, outlined salient 
points which are worthy of adoption, 
and legislation evolving therefrom 
should receive most hearty and uni- 
versal support. 

The St. Lawrence River project 
holds more or less interest throughout 
the States within the scope of your 
ciati Beneficial results from 
this proposed construction in relation 
to shipping may be doubtful, but as a 
possible power producer, it seems 
proper to believe that many millions 
of ton-miles of transportation may be 
saved in the carriage of coal for in- 
dividual power making at point of 
consumption through wire transmis- 
$10n. 

Your committee wishes to draw the 
attention of the membership to simple 
ways in which they may aid the rail- 
roads which reflect in improved ser- 
vice and a reduction in the length of 
the transit period. Packages legibly 
marked and in compliance with rules 
of the carriers, so loaded as to break 
bulk nearest to the destination of the 
shipment, save handlings expensive to 
the carriers, entail less hazards of 
loss or damage and lend incentive for 


rate adjustments agreeable to com- 
petitive markets. 


It has been said that the American 
cotton bale is not worthy of the name 
of an American package. Practice of 
years’ standing and difficulty to get at 
the source are perhaps most account- 
able for this deplorable package than 
any lack of effort to correct it. Eco- 
nomic losses, due to leakage, careless 
marking and improper tagging, are 
enormous. Bales prepared in foreign 
countries are compressed more 
densely, packed and wrapped with 
more care and with firmer material 
and hence upon arrival at the spin- 
ning point present a package which 
is treated with the respect due its 
outward appearance and apparent 
value. The American package of cct- 
ton has little outward evidence of its 
value, either financial or economic, 
and is often treated during transpor- 
tation and after arrival in keeping 
with its appearance. Joint action of 
spinners would do much to correct 
this evil which results not only in a 
trend toward advanced transportation 
costs through losses and erroneous 
carriage, but more important perhaps 
is the psychological effect on mill 
employes. 

Your Committee on Rates and 
Transportation will gladly consider 
general problems within its scope 
which members wish to bring be- 
fore it 

All of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 

D. L. Taytor, Chairman 
Harotp D. ARNOLD 

J. W. Conway. 

A. C. Harmon. 

H. F. Orr. 

ArTHuR S. RICE. 

Henry M. Tarr. 


Report on Foreign ‘Trade 


ee R Committee on Foreign 
[rade wishes to advise that it 
has co-operated and concurred in the 
Textile Committee of the National 
ot the American Cotton 
Manutacturers with the Bureau of 

Domestic Commerce, 
1 report as follows: 


hz appointed as our Treas- 
irer and Secretary, Mr. H. C. Me- 
ry y of The National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, 
vho serves without salary, and ar- 
ranged that he may call upon Mr. 
jams, Secretary of the American 
\ssociation of Cotton Manufacturers, 
i Mr. P. S. Newell of the Associ- 
Merchants of New 


Pickard was recom- 
ir committee to orga- 
nize the Textile Department of the 
' Foreign and Domestic 
ree of the Department of Com- 


fextile Division is at present 


located in rooms 806-808 Department 
of Commerce Building, Washington, 
with a staff of nine persons and rep- 
resents the interests of cotton, wool, 
silk and miscellaneous fibres manufac- 
tured in the United States, and the 
foreign trade in both raw and finished 
products of these materials 

The importance of the Textile Di- 
vision is apparent when realizes 
that from 20 to 25 per cent. of the 
foreign trade of the United States 
falls within its jurisdiction 

In addition to the many conterences 
and suggestions on the part of your 
committee which have been of great 
help in guiding the work of the De 
partment, some specific accomplis! 
ments have been recorded 

Your committee, after careful in 
vestigation, approved the new censu 
and biennial census blanks which hav: 
been improved and simplified 

We have delayed recommend: 
any monthly report until a settleme: 
of the open price association matte: 


These associations have availab 
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much valuable data which might serve 
aS a most valuable nucleus for such a 
monthly survey as is contemplated by 
the Department of Commerce. 

We have been responsible for bring- 
ing together for the first time the 


mT 


t Harvard Bureau of Economic Re- 
search and the Department of Com- 
: merce to the advantage of both. 


. \Ve approve of the recent change in 
the monthly spindleage report so as to 
show the spindle hours and have op- 


posed further complications in this 
e report 
We have actively pressed, and the 
J] Department of Commerce has active- 
- ly pressed, the Attorney General for 
h a statement of what open price asso- 
s ciations might properly do, and mem- 
t 


bers of your committee have sat in on 
conferences in Washington seeking to 


s settle this most important matter. 
We have encouraged and sought to 
: levelop co-operation among textile 
g exporters for the good of the trade. 
. We have assisted in formulating in- 
structions to the six hundred agents 
a if the Government throughout the 
= world as te what character of infor- 
" mation was most wanted by the trade 
1 and what character of information 
could well be discontinued. 
d [t has been asked and granted that J 
= your committee be consulted in all 
- commercial treaties of the United 
. States in which textile interests have] 
a direct bearing, particularly that of] 
foreign tariffs that they should not 
D- discriminate against American prod- 
ucts. 

We protested so successfully on the 
Canadian marking regulations that 
they were at first revised and later 
repealed, greatly to the relief of many 
in the trade. 

Through Mr, Pickard we have 
checked several requests of Congress 
for expensive and probably misleading 
reports on the industry and on dis- 
tribution 

\Ve have been in constant consulta- 
tion with the War and Navy Depart- 

ent iments as to the disposal of their sur- 
on, plus property of textiles—have found 
>p- ses for some of the goods in relief 
ol, work and arranged for an account of 
ac- ck. Our assistance is being sought 
the the proper and best disposal of sur- 
1ed s when so declared. 

he Bureau of Standards has asked 
Di- | as how best to handle in- 
_— gations of sheets and pillow cases 
the uested by large consumers, laun- 
ites and hotel associations. Confer- 

es have been arranged with those 
ices rested 
i here are at present some fifty sub- 
“a ts under research in the Textile 


sion at Washington. 

e price comparisons of standard 
< tiles throughout the world, for- 
* lv published by the Harvard Busi- 
School, have been taken over by 





Textile Department and will 

rtly be regularly published 

ne ea ; 
tte: ur committee and the Textile 
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part in the protection of American 
textile interests in Cuba where the in- 
dustry has accounts uncollected and 
merchandise in excess of $7,000,000, 
and the support and protection of the 
United States Government through all 
its agencies, special Com- 
mercial Attaches, etc., has been splen- 
did and equal if not superior to that 
given the citizen of any 
try, making a distinct and most en- 
couraging attitude by cur Government 
towards the protection of the foreign 
commerce of our country 


atl ; : 9 
Division have played a very important A 


’ 


QOD C8 Ss 
Me) Ne : 


missions, 


other coun- 


It is perhaps well that the trade has 
not yet learned to use this department 
fully, thus giving 
organization and 
Correspondence has, 
creased from some 
three hundred letters 


n opportunity for 
training of the staff. 
however, in- 
dozens to 
a week, and all 
urteously and 


over 


are being well, ci 
promptly handle 













ween 


LES Cecilia Cae w W « 


John S. 
mittee on Foreign Trade 


Lawrence, Chairman, Com- 


The suggestion of the committee in 
re-use of certain garments now held 
by the Army, that they be transferred 
to the Navy, was initiated and negoti- 
ated by the Textile Division with the 
result that the Marine Corps was per- 
suaded to accept 100,000 new Army 
shirts. This transter saved $24,000. 
General Dawes, in his comment, said, 
s are small, but mul- 
tiply them by 1,000 and see the result.” 


‘These incident 


We recommend to all those in the 
industry a visit to this, their Division, 
in Washington, and a greater use of 
important and valuable information 
there available 


A 


Respectfully submitted, 


Joun S. Lawrence, Chairman 
RopertT AMORY 

AYER 

BERTRAM H. BorDEN 


S. PARKER BREMER 


NATHANIEL 


ALBERT G. Mason 
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Do Your 
Goods Feel 


Harsh or 


Soft? 


OMETIMES goods feel harsh because an ex- 
cessive amount of alkali has been used in a 
strenuous effort to get them thoroughly clean. 
By reducing the amount of alkali and adding a small 
amount of Oakite, goods can be brought out even cleaner 
and much softer to the touch than with a lot of alkali. 





When Oakite is used as a detergent in any wet finishing 
process, the goods come out cleaner, consequently the 
finish is certain to be better. Goods that are thoroughly 
cleaned take the dye more evenly, the dye permeates bet- 
ter and there is no streaking; the cleaner the goods, the 
less bleaching they require. These facts have been proved 
by many mills who use Oakite to advantage. 


In kier boiling cotton, for instance, the amount of 
caustic can be cut down and a small amount of Oakite 
added. The goods then come from the kier softer and 
whiter, because the harshening effect of the alkali has 
been minimized—kier stains and caustic burns are elimi- 
nated. The Oakite does more than its share of the clean- 
ing. Oakite is safe to use—it will not injure fabrics. 


Oakite also makes possible economies in other deter- 
gents, such as soaps and alkalies. As an example, a Con- 
necticut mill washing woolen underwear cut out 25 lbs. 
of chip soap and 15 lbs. alkali from every 200 gallons of 
stock, by adding a small amount of-Oakite. This saved 
them $2.05 for materials alone, and they found that they 
could use 33% less stock when it had Oakite in it. Also 
the goods hie a softer feel, better tone, and more attract- 
ive appearance than prior to using Oakite. 


We wish you could visit the mills using Oakite and 
hear first hand of their results—see and feel their goods 

so as to satisfy yourself of the advantages of using 
Oakite. Since this is hardly practical, the next best thing 
is for us to show you as well as we can by samples, what 
is being done in many mills. To do this we shall have‘a 
booth at the Knit Goods Show in Philadelphia, May 22 to 
26. Samples of hosiery, underwear and other knit goods 
will be shown, which have been finished with the aid of 
Oakite. The exhibit includes cotton, wool and silk goods. 


You can discuss any points concerning the use of 
Oakite in wet finishing processes with any of our textile 
men who will be present. Even though your own fin- 
1shing problem is distinctly individual, nevertheless 
the essential points of the experience of many other 
mulls using Oakite can serve to indicate what sort 
of results you could expect if you used Oakite. 


If you do not visit our exhibit, send for 
a copy of our booklet, Wet Finishing Cot- 
ton and Wool with Oakite. 
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Barrett Specification 20-year 


. ee. 
aye 


Sipe house its army of 122,000 public 
school pupils, the City of Cleveland has 
provided many splendid new buildings. 
Architecturally, they are masterpieces— 
models of convenience, comfort, safety. And 
in line with standard practice the country 
over, most of the se schools are covered with 
Barrett Specification Bonded Roofs. 


One reason for the popularity of these 


roofs is, of course, their unequalled economy 

moderate cost, long service, and no up 
keep. Butanother reason, anda very impor- 
tant one, is their high fire-resisting qualities. 


1 


When burning brands fall on the slag or 
gravel surface of a Barrett Specification 
Roof, they burn themselves out without 


} 
+ 


doing serious damage. If a fire insi n 


} > . 
building weakens the roof-deck, the Barret 


Specification Roof has the necessary tensile 
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Cleveland’s New School Buildings 


The Cavell Company <> 


strength to support itself over a large area, 
thus effectively blanketing the fire. 

The degree of fire protection afforded by a 
roof is not determined by the character of 
any one ingredient of the roofing material, 
but by the ability of the completed roof to 
resist fires that attack it, whether from the 
inside or the outside of the building. Barrett 
Specification Roofs are given base rating by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

There are two types of Barrett Specifica- 
tion Bonded Roofs—Ty pe “AA” bonded for 
20 years; and Type “A” for Io years. 

Before specifying or closing contract for 
a Barrett Specification Bonded Roof, be 
sure to read carefully all the stipulations in 
the Specification. 

Full details regarding these Bonded Roofs and copies 


f The Barrett Spe itions sent free on request 
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Power and Eng 


ineering Section 


The Automatic Heat-Closing Fire Door 


With the Fire Wall, These Doors Are the Most Effective Agent for Preventing the Spread of Fire ‘Principles of 
Operation—Should Receive Systematic Attention and Inspection—Some of the Causes of Failure 


ROBABLY the most effective 
agent in preventing the spread 
of fire in mill buildings, aside 
from the 
euish the fire, 


used to extin 
is the fire wall. Where 

walls there 
must necessarily be doorways for pas 


sage through walls. 


means 


ever nre are erected, 


These openings 


ust be protected with doors which 
ipproach the fire wall itself in effici 
ney as a fire-stop. This then is the 


1 
tl 


he development of the auto- 


matic heat-closing, 


use O! 
fire-resistant door 

i and it is of these 
loors that the present article treats. 


f various types, 


Requirements of Fire Doors 

lhe ideal fire door should comply 
vith the following requirements: 

1. The door must, when open, per 
mit of free passage through the full 
opening 

2. The door must be so hung and 
idjusted as to be easily operated by 
ne person. 

3. The door must so operate that 
it will automatically and_ effectually 
of fire threatening to 
pass through the opening, and this 
closing should be prompt and certain 

In many mills there will be found 
loors which are fire-resistant in that 
lev are tin clad, but which are not 
in closing. 


close in case 


automatic These doors 
re of both the swing and sliding type, 
ut in the latter case the tracks are 
it inclined so as to give gravity clos- 
e. Such doors, if they are closed, 
| in case of fire act as fire-stops: 


it if they are open and are not 


ised by someone, then the opening 
the same from the hazard point of 
ew as it there were no door there 
the 
wherever 


h doors have no place in 
mill building, and 
exist should be replaced by some 
e of automatic closing door 

} Vhe 
hat will, if not absolutely fire 
i, at 


retardant 


door must be made of ma 


+ 
t 


least be fire-resistant and 


s. The door must be made of such 
terial as to best withstand 
tear to which it is submitted, and 
o the various conditions of mois- 
and heat (other than from fire ) 

ich may surround it. 
There must be a minimum num- 
of conditions undez 
ich the door would fail to function. 
Doors may be first divided into two 
isses, those that close by sliding and 
se that close by swinging. The 
st class may be further divided into 
ise that close by gravity as in the 
r that slides down an_ inclined 
ick, and those that slide on level 
racks. The latter type is not gravity 


wear 


possible 








to Operate 





Duty of Watchman 


Alil ( WS ) 
closing but must be aided in the 1 e up of two s s cate 
tion by weights. The majority of steel witl sbes eC St 
sliding doors slide horizo Ss are nat s nee 
special instances it may be necessary S ( ch ts tage 
to install a door that slides vertical 1 ne r mk S raged as 
The second or swinging type of door t re 
. 
a 
Fig. 1.—Incline Track Sliding Fire Door Hardware 
is not gravity closing, and must be pairs would require more special 
assisted by weights. Sometimes a_ treatment 
rolling slatted door of metal is found Solid steel of 3/16-inch thickness 
to be the one best suited to the con- mounted on angle iron frame is used 
ditions This door is readily made in some instances. Such a door has 
automatic about the same advantages as has the 


Materials Used in Construction 





Fire doors are made ot rious 
laterials The standard construc- 
tion for many years, and the type 
which will be found in the great ma 
jority r textile mills in New Eng 
land, is the three-ply wood deer co. 


ered on all sides with tin. It has the 
that it 
any plant without special machinery 
or tools, it is of reasonable cost. it 1s 


advantages can be made in 


easily repaired, and acts as a satisiac 
tory fire stop so long as the door does 
not deteriorate. As to t the 
inside being of wood is subject to dry 


defe 


rot if care has not been take in the 
proper selection of the wood, but such 
conditions are not common Phe tin 
protective covering is easily damage l 
by contact with trucks or machiner 
and frequently painted mai 
rust out under extreme conditions of 
moisture. 

Another excellent 


unless 


} 
qdoor 1s 


tvpe of 


corrugated metal door, and it 1s prob 


ibly not so easily injured On the 
other hand it will radiate and conduct 
heat verv readily d is heavier t 
operate 

Doors are tlso) made of hollow 


metal with the spaces filled with as 


but such doors are of 


beste Ss: 
tively higher cost, and are 


made automatic 


Tin-Clad Three-Ply W ood 
In the the 
meth ds of fire doc TS. 


discussion of various 


operating and 
of the defects and causes of failure to 
be it understood that it is to 
the tin-clad, three-ply wood door that 
reference 1s that is the 


textile 


operate, 


made, for 


door that is most common in 
vears has given 


Vhis 
National 


mills, and which for 


very efficient service door is 


accepted by the Board of 


Underwriters, by the Factory Mutual 
Companies, and bears the label of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. The at 


tachments for the wood door 


the metal door in principle act 
similarly, so that what is said 
mav be said of the 
types ot doors require ti! 

l spectio1 

L he I ( ) 
three thicknesses of white pine 
inch thick, planed ( 

tched but not be ice 

e so laid that the 1 \ 
hori ontally and the \\ 
layers vertically Phe 


re tastened togethet 


vals with clinched nails 
lhe whole is then covere: 
4 lerne-plates, using the 
lock seam and mitreing th 
Qn the middle of the expos ea 
hole three to four inches in diameter 
is cut in the tin covering, thus ex 
posing the wood. This hol I 
the purpose of venting any gases 
tormed when the door is subjected to 
heat and fire, and thus avoiding any 
bulging of the tin covering due to 
pressure from within 

Care must be taken in making up 
this type of door to use thor hly 


SC aAS( ned wood, ( therwise dry rot may 


and the wood must be fre 


\n 


take place, 
trom resin and pitchy knots 
stance of dry rot happened in one in 


IN- 


stance after only two vears ot 


Service 
and in normal atmospheric conditions, 


that is, not unusually moist. The door 


on being removed 


from its hangings 
collapsed, and on removing the tin 
the wood 


was taken out with 


Several active growing species of dry 
rot fungi were identified by expert 
and it was to the development t 
these fungi that the conditior t the 
door was attributed. Sucl 
however, are not commot 
While in every plant ther 

exist certain conditions that 1 re 


quire special doors and spect as 
will take up only the 


standard forms as cited in the begin- 
ning of the article 


ing devices, we 


Gravity-Closing Sliding Door 


Fig. 1 shows the well known in 
clined track or gravity-closing sliding 
door in its simplest and most efficient 
form. As will be noted, in whatever 


position the door may be, other than 


completely closed, the arm to which 
the rope is attached by the fusible 
link projects beyond the door into the 
opening This is essential, as only 


in this way is the link always in the 
path of hot air or flame that is 
The 


160 F., 


any 
passing through the doorway 


solder on the link melts at 
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CONCERNING TEXTILE POWER 
*AN ESSENTIAL RAW MATERIAL* 


ESPECIALLY QUALIFIED TO CARRY THROUGH SUCCESSFULLY 

TEXTILE POWER PLANT WORK AND MILL ELECTRIFICATION, 

FROM PRELIMINARY POWER SURVEY TO COMPLETED INSTALLATION, 
BECAUSE OF A COMBINATON OF THREE REASONS. 


[ss DAY & ZIMMERMANN ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION IS 


FIRST » AN EXPERIENCE OF TWENTY YEARS IN THE DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE INDUSTRIAL PLANTS THROUGH: 
OUT THE COUNTRY, EACH WITH ITS POWER PROBLEM. 


SECOND: A BROAD EXPERIENCE IN THE MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC 
UTILITIES, INCLUDING LIGHT AND POWER AND TRACTION 
PROPERTIES, WHERE THE ECONOMIES OF GENERATION AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY ARE A FIRST 

CONSIDERATION. 


THIRD» AN INTIMATE FAMILIARITY WITH MODERN ADVANCE IN THE 

POWER INDUSTRY, GAINED THROUGH THE EXAMINATIONS 

AND REPORTS WE HAVE MADE ON A GREAT NUMBER OF 
OTHER PUBLIC UTILITY PROPERTIES. 


» - 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN THE APPLICATION OF THIS EXPERIENCE TO 
YOUR OWN MILLS TO LESSEN THE COST OF ONE OF YOUR ESSENTIAL 
RAW MATERIALS -» POWER. 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC., ENGINEERS" 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Power and Engineering Section—Continued 
On 


he counterbalancing weight is thus the gravity-closing door the 





the let a close inspection and analysis what follows be it understood 
released, and the weight of the door weight may be attached to the door made of the various ways in which that it is to the automatic gravity 

forces it down the inclined track, and by window cord, as should fire burn the door might fail to function. Look closing door as shown in Fig. 1 that 
the opening is effectively closed. the cord the door would close. On _ into the minor details which, while aq reference is made. In taking up th 






At 


m 


LINK 





Fig. 4.—Weight for Single Swing Door 
Automatic Device 





Fig. 2 shows the arrangement 
where by reason of lack of sufficient 
head room the track can not be in- 
clined. It is necessary therefore to 
use an additional weight to close the 
door, this weight being counter-bal- 
anced by a second weight that holds 
the door in aay position, When the 
iusing of the link drops the second 
weight the force of the first weight 
pulls the door to the shut position. 

Swing Door Automatic Device 

Fig. 3 shows the simplest form of 
automatic closing device for swinging 
doors. In this case a chain attached 
to the door passes around a pulley 
fastened at the top of the opening, 
thence to a small weight suspended 
at the side of the doorway. This 

ain passes through a hole in a large 
veight which is supported by a 
hooked lever, which in turn is held by 

wire attached by a fusible link to a 
tastening in the top wall of the open- 


In case of fire passing the link 
es permitting the hooked lever to 
move as to release the large weight, 
ich in falling carries with it the 
ill weight attached to the chain, 
is closing the door. While the ac- 

is not so rapid as that of the 
vity-closing inclined track 
is fairly efficient and does give a 
siderable amount of automatic pro- 
‘tion. Fig. 4 gives an enlarged 
v of the arrangements of weights 
this type of device. It is evident 
t this type of device will not oper- 
if the door is open much more 


oOo . 


dc OT, 


— | 
as shown 
and 3, how- 
ever, chain or wire 
rope must be used in 
attaching the closing 
weights so that there 
will be no_ possibility 


the devices 


in Figs. 2 





of the weights being | 
rendered useless by | 
the connections burn- ty 
ing off. { 


In some instances it 
is necessary to have 
the door in two halves, 
one sliding from each 
side, either by gravity 
or by the pull of a weight. Again 
there may be two swinging halves, or 
in special cases, one-half sliding and 
one-half swinging. 


Need for Systematic Inspection 


As a rule in factories the fire doors 
do not get sufficient care, and proper 
and systematic inspection is not car- 
ried out. At first thought one might 
say, “ Why it is just a door, and there 
is not much to get out of order.” But 


BO on 


OE OR tee hom 


7 


Fig. 3.—Simplest Form of 


Automatic Closing 


Closing Weight 
parently in proper working order, 
might cause the door to permit fire 
to pass. One will then that 
the automatic fire door is quite an im 
portant and complex piece of equip 
ment, and cannot have too much at 
tention. For bear in mind that the 
destruction of an entire plant, with 
perhaps loss of life, may depend upon 
the failure to function 
Such 
known to happen. 


realize 


of a_ single 


fire door instances have been 








pf 


Device for Swinging Doors 






= Pr Ss 
=a] pe FUSIBLE = 
re 


parr veer gr tr 


Fig. 2.—Condition Where Gravity Closing Door Cannot 


Be Used; Hence Use of Auxiliary 


ways in which the door may fail to 
operate and fail in stopping the pass- 
ing of fire, we will first cite tl 
causes which are external to the door 
and its attachments 


a 


10se 


Causes of Failure to Operate 


First: <A fire door can not close if 
bags or bales of raw_ stock, boxes, 
cases, machinery, or any material is 
placed against it This fault is very 


common in textile factories particu- 


larly. Only a system of rigid inspec- 
tion followed up by prompt corrective 
measures can remedy the trouble. One 
scheme which has given very good re- 
sults is to fasten on the exposed side 
of the door a 10 x 14 inch metal sign 
with the words “ Warning: Keep 
Everything Away From This Door,” 
embossed in colors thereon. After a 
while the full meaning of this warn- 
ing will be impressed upon all em- 
ployes, but nevertheless constant at- 
tention and a campaign of education 
must be carried on in order t 
that the doors are 


be sure 
free. 

Frequently a substantial pipe rail- 
ing is erected so that no material can 
be placed near enough to come in con- 
tact with the door or to obstruct the 
weight. And here it might be well.to 
caution against permitting tin-covered 
fire doors to be used as general bulle- 
tin boards or clothes racks. 1 


“1 


re- 
peated use of tacks and nails on the 
door will in time injure the tin and 
the wood, and also it tends to lessen 
the importance of the door as a ce 


of fire protection equipment 


Second: Doors may not have any 
material piled against them, but they 
mav be blocked open by blocks rf 
wood, pieces of iron, or wedges at the 


hottom. Such objects are often used 
} 


hold the door open, when in some 
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BUILT By 


WILLIAM ‘T. REED CO. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
201 DEVONSHIRE STREET BOSTON 


We build for the best in New England 
Formerly 


X 4 ] . " 2 
New England Concrete Construction Co. 
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Total floor space 

in these build- 

ings is 600,000 
square feet. 





HE above is a composite group of build- 
ings erected by us for the General Electric 
Company in the last twelve years at Harrison, 
Newark and East Orange, N. ]., and East 


and other large eastern manufacturing com- 
panies have called upon us and we have as- 
sisted them in solving their various problems 
over a great number of years, and we are still 
Boston, Mass. doing so to a mutual satisfaction. That is why 

The General Electric Company, The Clark we call ourselves “ Specialists in Industrial 
Thread Company, Nairn Linoleum Company Design and Construction.” 
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Designers - Engineers - Builders 
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ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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manner some of the counter balancing 
weights have been removed and the 
door will not stay open. It is clear 
that under these conditions the door 
cannot close, and also that the simple 
remedy is to add sufficient weights to 
hold the door open. Here again con- 
stant attention and prompt action can 
ilone bring about proper conditions. 
Third A fail to 


ompletely due to 
h 


close 
the 


door 


may 








g tachments having sagged 

to cause the door to drag 

n the s particularly at the very 
ist of t cl In this connection 
mig ¢ t observe that the 
est results are obtained when all 
tracks ngers are fastened to the 
valls hrough bolts and ample 


zed washers, rather than by expan 


ion bolts. Sometimes it 1s necessary 
to cut s of the door from the bot 
ym r to allow the door to 
] . 
lose 
Four The door may fail to close, 
r at least be retarded in closing, by 


track being more or 
with dirt, oil, gum, fly- 


- 1 
reason rt the 


ings, ete The extent of this condi 
tion will be found to vary in different 


rooms and in different plants, accord- 
ing to the class of the stock used, the 
the and the at- 
mospheric conditions. Tracks should 
D€ kept clean. 

Fifth: 
there is much 


nature of processes, 


Frequently in rooms where 
free steam or water 
vapor the track wheel pins will be- 
come rusty, with the same result as in 
the preceding condition. Here again 
frequent inspection, with oiling when 
necessary, will trouble 


remove any 


from this cause. 


Fusible Link Must Not Be Painted 


\ssuming that the door is free to 


se if called aipon, let us consider 
rther the Fig. 5 
ie hardware, in detail, of the 
Part No. 19 
the fusible 
The long arm with 
out into the 


cl sing process. 


' ’ 
OWS ti 
IT pictured in | 1g i 

is the bracket to which 
1S attached 


e link should provect 


ening so that the link is in the di- 
Only in this way 


Power and Engineering Section—Continued 


can prompt and action be 
made sure. 

Often the link will break or the rope 
become unfastened, and in making re- 
pairs the link is omitted and the rope 
is attached directly to the projecting 
arm. This will hinder the quick re- 
leasing of the weight in case of fire, 


positive 


as the rope must ignite and burn be 
In the 
meantime the first has passed throu; 


fore the weight is released 


gl 


In painting fire doors, the average 
painter is very apt to paint the fusible 


TEXTILE WORLD 


is put upside down, with the wheel 
at the top. This in itself no 
harm but it does permit the door to 
just slide back under the stop, and it 
is very liable to wedge itself in. Care 
should be taken that the attachment 
is shown, and not in the 


does 


1S In position 


revers¢ 


Make Sure Door Seals Opening 





Fig. 5. 


link, unless he has been specially cau 
tioned othérwise \ 
over the fusible solder will naturally 


coat of paint 
prevent the access of heat thereto and 
will greatly retard, if not wholly pre 
vent the melting action As in the 
case of sprinkler heads, the fusible 
parts must not be painted 
Referring again to Fig. 5, 16, 
17 and 18, act together as a back stop 
to prevent the door from being run off 
the track, and also to carry the guide 
Frequently this stop 


parts 


wheel for rope. 








Fig. 6.—Ford Assembly Plant, Philadelphia, Showing the Openings to Elevators Equipped with 


Parts of Sliding Fire Door Hardware 


door moves turther, the curved shape 
of the part 
the wall, thus making a 


forces the door up against 
tight 
This part often becomes bent 
wide the door will not 


the and the 


fire 
seal. 
If it 


be forced 


is open 


wall, 


against 


seal will not be tight. If the part is 
not open sufhciently, the door is pre 
vented from closing completely, and 
1 addition it may in the daily opet 
ition of the door be difficult to open 
the door after it is closed 


When this 


employes will fre 






























































Automatic Rolling Fire Doors 






of wood or 
rubber in the binder to prevent the 
door entering it far enough to bind. 


This is bad practice, as if the door is 


quently fasten a piece 


called upon to close quickly in case of 


fire, when it strikes the wood it is 
very liable to rebound one or more 
times, and to finally come to rest in a 
artly open position. Part 13 acts in 

Ss Nannie ( I L sin I 
) se to 14 

Part 20 acts a guide to prevent 
+ dd r from sw 9 ° . f - 

ii \V il] { lt OTe ‘ ] cS \t t ow 
( t the chafing t ) 24 wi De 
Set the wedgr 2% { \ or" 

rtant t the fullv close Sit n 
t the door it eng ves the guide wheel 
»f 20, and @hus the back edge of the 
door is forced clos against the wall 
making a tight seal at that side li 
the guide wheel and stand 20 are not 
properly located, or if the wedge is 

issing, this tightly closing action will 
not follow In the average factory 
these fine points of adjustment are 
frequently overlooked, and the door, 


working 
condition, might under severe test al- 


LOW 


while apparently in proper 
fire to pass by reason of some one 
of these minor defects. 

Parts 14 and 20 often become loose 
in the wall or floor from being hit by 
trucks, and sometimes they are miss- 
It is very evident that 
to close properly, the door must be 
fully equipped with these parts, and 
they must be properly placed. 


ing altogether. 


lhe other parts shown in Fig. 5 are 
follows: 10, track 3% x % inch, 
round edge, rolled steel, with brackets 
and track brackets; 15, 
stay roll for at- 


as 


washers: IT, 


bumper shoes; 20a, 


taching to wall: 21, counterbalance 
weight; 22, weight iron; 23, sash 
cord; 23a, fusible link; 26, half oval 
chafe strip; 27, flush handle; 28, 


raised handle: and 29, heavy 34-inch 


ast washers 
Doors should have sufficient lap top 
and sides to insure tight; the 


The sills of 


being 
standard is four inches 


all openings should be fireproof, and 
may be of concrete, brick, cast iron, 


or boiler plate. Doors should be kept 


properly painted as a 
to the 


protec- 


! 
tion tin. Should the 








tin become damaged, repairs 


should be made at once. 





Weekly inspection should be 


made, or daily if found 





necessary, to make sure that 


all doors are in proper con- 





dition. 


Duty of Watchman 
Che duty of every watch- 
the 


man first round of 


the 
to see that every fire door is 


on 





night’s work should be 





closed. For even if the door 





is of the automatically-clos- 








ing type, if the door is al- 
ready closed when the test 
comes, the small fraction of 
time thereby saved may be 


all-important. Recognize the 


full importance of the fire- 
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ee ee : ee . Your employes would 
stalled at Proximity : : " a Se ee 
Mfg. Co.. Greensboro, i , , F pp fr Pp 

N. C. wy . aT} is 


—for YOUR Employes! 


Those who have investigated know that there is nothing This means that we are able to build structures that are 
in the line of “ morale builders” that can be compared thoroughly sound and reliable from the engineering 
with a swimming pool. standpoint, and also modernize existing pools of concrete 
or other material. Our pools have every up-to-date fea- 
It is equally true that the erection of a swimming pool ture ; tile lining, over flow, gutters, life rails, guide lines, 
involves engineering problems that are peculiar to this ca. 
type of structure. We are specialists in the erection of 
swimming pools and will cooperate with mill engineers 
and architects in handling this work. 


We solicit your correspondence on the development of 
any pool proposition or the re-conditioning and modern- 
izing of one existing, without obligation on your part. 


W. H. JACKSON COMPANY 
74 ee] Ave., 2 West 47th St., New York City Montreal, 


Canada. 


“COLE” NON-GRIP BEARING METAL 


Performs perfect duty on 25% lubrication cost. 
It will never Score or scar your shaft. 

It acts to polish same instead. 

It reduces your frictional loss. 

Every bearing guaranteed. 


COLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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door as a part of the fire protection 

equipment, and give it the care and 

attention that it therefore merits. 
(The author acknowledges his in- 





Newburyport, Mass., for Figs. I to 5, 
inclusive, and to the Kinnear Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, for Fig. 6.) 


Economics of the Power Plant 





Address Delivered at Symposium on Textile Manufacture and 
Economics at Philadelphia—Analysis of Problems 
By Leo Loeb* 


TAKE it that the textile executive 
I is more interested in the eco- 
nomics of his power supply than in 
any extended discussion of the purely 
technical features of design or in the 
detailed analysis of the operation of 
his power plant. His problem is to 
provide a necessary manufacturing 
adjunct: namely, the supply of power 
and of steam for processing and heat- 
ing, but its production is never of the 
same importance as the production of 
his manufactured output. 

For him, therefore, the problem re- 
solves itself into one of economics. 
Stated briefly: will the return on the 
investment in betterments of mill 
power system to secure greater effi- 
ciencies, lower operating costs and 
lower maintenance be comparable to 
the return in dollars and cents on the 
same amount of capital invested in 
extending manufacturing facilities ? 

The analysis of this problem is a 
service which the engineer, through 
training, is qualified to render, and it 
is my purpose in this brief paper to 
present rational methods of approach 
and to show what results therefrom. 

In considering any abstract prob- 
lem, and this subject is of that char- 
acter, it is desirable to visualize the 
fundamental consideration. With this 
in view there have been prepared four 
graphical exhibits, and about them I 
propose to weave the argument of 
these remarks. These exhibits per- 
tain to 

1. The variable requirements aris- 
ing from seasonal cycles as the de- 
terminant in the total output of 
primary motive power and of steam. 

2. The distribution of steam and 
power during a typical daily cycle, as 
the determinant in fixing maximum 
available capacity. 

3. The historical operating costs 
ind the estimated future operating 

sts under the particular plans pro- 
posed. 

4. The capital requirements and 
their effect in determining a policy of 

»wer system improvements to secure 
ncreased economy, as opposed to mill 
\dditions to secure increased output 
' manufactured product. 

Deferring for the moment, a con- 
ideration of power supply from a 
public utility, the textile power sys- 
tem, no matter how the energy be 
ipplied to the production machines, 
must be backed up somewhere with a 

ler house whose capacity for a 
riven factory will be fixed by one of 
hree general types of mills: 


(a) Where the steam is utilized 


* Mechanical Engineer, Day 


ar 


& Zimmer- 


largely to develop power for driving 
machines, and where other steam uses 
are limited to heating of manufactur- 
ing space in the winter months. This 


Lire, 
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debtedness to the Victor Mfg. Co., 


output of the engines. It must be 
borne in mind that the heat so re- 
jected is not necessarily lost. Nearly 
every large textile plant has use for 
considerable quantities of hot water, 
and the condenser circulation pro- 
vides a source of wash water which 
may be from twenty to thirty degrees 
hotter than the usual sources of raw 
water supply. 

A considerable portion of the fuel 
burned at night in a coal-fired plant 
is devoted to banking boilers to hold 
them in readiness for their normal 
load during the day peak. This fac- 
tor alone deserves serious attention 





Plate. 1.—Daily Steam and Fuel Distribution, Mill and Bleachery 


is the typical spinning and weaving 
mill. 

(b) Where the steam is used so 
largely for process purposes that the 
requirements therefor are in excess 
of steam for power purposes and for 
building heating. This is the typical 
bleachery, print and dye works, 

(c) Where the conditions are 
such as to produce a distribution of 
steam midway between the two first 
mentioned, and where through chang- 
ing demands of the trade, or weather 
conditions, or unbalance of depart- 
mental output or a combination of 
these, the demand on the boiler plant 
may swing back and forth. 

Plate I is a study of the distribution 
of steam for power and for process 
uses in a plant having a diversified 
output. The conditions shown repre- 
sent a maximum day with all depart- 
ments in operation under a normal 
utilization or load factor. In the first 
place, this chart brings out the divi- 
sion of load between the day shift and 
the night shift, and the coal burned to 
provide the requisite steam. 

It further traces the steam which is 
employed at high pressure for process 
and for power, and indicates what 
proportion of the exhaust from mill 
engines can be diverted for low pres- 
sure heating operations, and what 
portion must be condensed and re- 
jected to secure the necessary power 





from the executive concerned with 
efficient power operation and lessened 
costs. The number of oilers under 
steam for a given load may not be the 
number corresponding to highest 
boiler efficiency at the peak, since cut- 
ting out one boiler, let us say, may 








over and 
above the ability of the manufactur- 
ing departments to utilize the exhaust. 
This case is probably less frequently 
encountered than that where condens- 
ing engines are used to generate all 
the power, and live steam is used for 


non-condensing engines 


all process and mill heating. This is 
manifestly an uneconomic situation. 

The construction and study of this 
form of steam and fuel distribution 
diagram (Plate 1) to conform to 
changes in load conditions resulting 
from weather or production influences 
will lead to a better balance in opera- 
tion. From it a logical policy may be 
pursued as to the heating of manufac- 
turing space, the proper division of 
load where there are both condensing 
and non-condensing engines, and the 
extent to which it may prove advan- 
tageous to convert from high pressure 
to low steam pressure operation for 
processing. 

Plate 2 illustrates what happens in 
a textile boiler plant over a period of 
24 hours on a peak day. The heating 
of manufacturing space has been con- 
fined to the early morning hours, so 
that the mill buildings are at a com- 
fortable working temperature by the 
time the day shift comes on at seven 
o’clock. The steam heat is gradually 
shut down, and thereafter a comfort- 
able temperature maintained from 
radiation and from heat generated by 
moving machinery. It becomes neces- 
sary to apply some direct heating in 
the late afternoon, so that steam for 
this purpose must again be generated 
from three to five o'clock. 

In the mill under consideration high 
pressure steam is used for process 
work, because the layout is such as to 
require steam to be carried a consid- 
erable distance; and low pressure 
steam distribution would have in- 
volved excessive cost in large steam 
piping. An attempt is made to bal- 
ance the load on boilers by diverting 
as much of this processing to the 
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Plate 2.—_Peak Day Steam Consumption of Textile Mill and Bleachery 


than the loss in efficiency over this 
peak. 

It will be noted in the diagram that 
during the day shift some steam is 
exhausted to the atmosphere from 


hence we find a process steam peak 
appearing just before noon and again 
in the middle of the afternoon. 
Power steam for the spinning mill 
and weave shed produces the greatest 
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drain on the boiler house, and this 
can usually be expected to reach a 
naximum toward the end of the first 
hour of the day shift or at the begin- 
ning of the second hour. From this 
point the power steam demand is more 
or less constant, except that a de- 
layed demand will usually appear fol- 
owing the noon shutdown, the load 
dropping off until the last hour, when 
a slight peak again occurs from the 
extra lighting load in the midwinter 
days. 

After 5 p. m. the power load is 
slight, resulting from overtime opera- 
tion in a few departments and from 
night lighting. Where some water 
power is available, the steam plant is 
relieved of the night lighting. 


Thus it appears that the boiler plant 
may be called upon during only one 
hour of several midwinter days to de- 
liver from 20 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
above average steam demand. How to 
meet this peak without going to ex- 
tremes in boiler plant design is a 
scheduling problem which requires 
the closest cooperation of the heads 
of all production departments, in a 
determined effort to regulate the use 
of process steam according to a def- 
inite time sequence. 


In the analysis of a textile power 
probiem, the engineer should bring 
into play to the fullest extent his ex- 
perience and knowledge of the opera- 
tion and efficiency of public utilities, 
this to include particularly those serv- 
ing the locality. 

Considering the first case (a): if 
the plant under consideration is one 
that employs steam for building, heat- 
ing and restricted processing only, 
then it would seem that an efficient 
and well managed public utility could 
deliver power to the mill and serve 
the increasing demand with profit to 
the utility and at a less cost to the 
mill than if the latter developed its 
own power. 

[he opportunity thus presented 
should be most carefully analyzed, so 

t the mill owner may not be ill-ad- 
ised in facing an investment for 
generating equipment on which the 
return may be very much less than on 
the same capital invested in improv- 
or increasing mill facilities. To- 
there is no progressive utilty that 

s not have sufficient standby equip- 

t to serve a large power customer 

th substantially as reliable service 
he can obtain from his own power 


nt 
it. 


\iter all, power is only one of the 

materials entering into the fin- 
ed mill product, but its economic 
lication is necessarily attended 
1 such a measure of technical skill 

experience that the plant execu- 
trained in another business must 
end an undue proportion of time 
| effort in the direction of the 
ver department. 


‘each and Dye Works Conditions 
‘onsidering now the second case 
where process steam or hot water 


TEXTILE 


plays an important part in mill output, 
you cannot neglect the economies 
which arise from the joint operation 
of a boiler plant and a power generat- 
ing station. The details of the most 
economic heat balance may be left to 
competent advice, for there will usu- 
ally be one or more evident applica- 
tions that will result in the proper re- 
lation of layout, investment and 
economy. 
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Plate 3.—Trend 


Here there also exists the oppor- 
tunity of close cooperation between 
the larger mills and the public utilities 
through an interchange of power ac- 
cording to the demands of the two 
interested parties. 

Imagine, if you please, a textile 
plant having a peak steam demand 
for process and heating purposes only 
of 200,000 pounds per hour. A non- 
condensing turbine operating under a 
back pressure at which the exhaust, if 
reasonably free from moisture, would 
be suitable for process purposes, 
should, when utilizing this quantity 
of steam, generate something over 
5,000 K. W. It may well happen that 
the mill power requirements will not 
exceed one-half of this amount, in 
which case 2,500 K. W. is available 
at the industrial peak for transmis- 
sion over the lines of the power com- 
pany. 

In appraising such a situation the 
functions of the engineer extend to 
the point of indicating the possible 
economies which may arise under 
such joint operation as well as the 
potential objections. Beyond this point 
the primary considerations are those 
of business policy and of law. In some 
States the charter of an industrial 
corporation limits its function to the 
sale of the product for whose manu- 
facture it was incorporated, and the 
courts may not recognize the sale of 
surplus by-product electric power as 
coming within the corporate rights of 
the industrial. 


Trend of Power Costs 


Passing now to the historical oper- 
ating costs, there are shown in Plate 
3 the results of an intensive study of 
power economics in a large cotton 
mill with which is combined a small 
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bleachery and white goods finishing 
department. The plant for which this 
study was made is equipped to burn 
fuel oil, but otherwise the power sys- 
tem is not modern. Electrification has 
been applied to but a limited extent, 
and principally the power distribution 
is through long lines of main shafts 


belted from floor to floor. Two sep 
arate engine rooms with several 
steam engines, assisted by water 
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of Power Costs 


power in variable amounts, form the 


nucleus of the power system. 


So long as fuel and labor costs 
were at the scales obtaining prior to 
1915, the power costs were not exces- 
sive. The increases in operating costs 
were not abnormal until 1921, up to 
which time the management was able 
to secure favorable contracts for fuel 
oil. In that year, however, total oper- 
ating charges reached 250 per cent. of 
pre-war costs brought about by the 
fuel situation, excessive costs of re- 
pairs on old equipment and high labor 
rates. The effect of reducing these 
figures to a reasonable base for fuel 
oil ($1.50 per barrel) still produces 


~ 


costs 70 per cent. in excess of pre- 
war; and even by effecting economies 
of operation which can be secured at 
slight capital expenditures, the best 
performance to be expected on the 
same fuel scale will be 40 per cent., 
about pre-war costs. 


The final result of considering sev- 
eral plans resulced in an estimated 
annual power expense statement, with 
a fully modernized plant, slightly be- 
low 1917 figures, although the fuel 
cost per barrel was 50 per cent. above 
1917. The anticipated economies arise 
from centralization of power plant, 
more efficient generators and a sub- 
stantial reduction in maintenance and 
repair items. Some collateral gains 
are certain to follow, such as freedom 
from breakdown and _ interruption, 
and flexibility under conditions of 
limited production, but these cannot 
be definitely capitalized. 


The danger of predicting future 
economies from a modernized layout 
based on temporary, abnormal operat- 
ing costs cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. Present costs must be fully 
discounted to normal levels in the 


(2733) 197 
light of the facts existing when a 
survey 1S made, or else a financial 


blunder may be made which will be a 
burden to the owner for the natural 
life of the new 
twenty to twenty-five years. 


i—some 


Value of Water Power 

One question which is continually 
arising is the value of 
for textile mill primary drive. 


Water power 
Where 
lant supply 
of hydraulic energy, either as power 


there is available an abun 


dey eloped at the mill for direct drive 
ot main lines ot shafting, or a hydro 
electric development nearby furnish 


ing service at a very low cost per unit 


of output, there can be no question of 
the value of this energy, even if some 
steam must be generated at boiler 
pressure for heating. 

However, in many of the textile 
centers the available water power 


which may at one time have supplied 
the entire requirements of mill power 
becomes, after normal plant expan- 
sion, but a small portion of the neces 
sary power supply. The value of the 
available water rights under these 
circumstances is decreased by the 
carrying charges on the investment in 
water power equipment, as well as the 
excess operating the 
water equipment is not located in or 
near the central power station. 

It is probably unnecessary to re- 
mind you of the complexities of the 
fuel situation during the past few 
years. There has recently been an un- 
mistakable tendency in certain dis- 
tricts toward an increasing use of 
fuel oil in place of coal, and there are 
certainly many advantages of oil over 
coal so long as it can be obtained at a 
comparable fuel price. An early ad- 
justment of mining labor conditions, 
and following that in due course of 


expenses it 


freight rates, would seem to point 
toward an equilibrium of fuel values 
approximating those of prior years, 
so that the owner whose mill is 
equipped to burn fuel oil must have 
clearly in mind the future possibility 
of again converting his plant to coal 
burning. 

In normal times the demands for 
and price of fue! oil are influenced, 
in the marine field for instance, by 
considerations entirely different from 
those obtaining in textile plants. 
These features should not he over- 
looked in the layout of boiler com- 
bustion chambers and height of boiler 
settings, so that ample space is af- 
forded when necessary to burn coal 


efficiently. 


Electric Drives 

The larger electrical manufacturers 
have done much work along the lines 
of comparison of group with individ- 
ual drives for textile mills. Their re- 
sults show in general that individual 
drive is more efficient and little more 
costly than group drive. There is also 
said to be some increase in output due 
to flexibility of smaller machines. 

These. conclusions are undoubtedly 
correct when considering an entirely 
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ew plant. However, the more gen- 
ral case that will concern the mill 
xecutive is a proposal to change 
rom belted engine drive to electrified 
sroups or to individual electric drive. 
shafting and belt 
been maintained 
there will be hardly enough 

from smaller motors to warrant 
extra investment and wiring diff- 
ties likely to be encountered in in- 


the hangers, 


uusmission have 


roperiy, 


lling them. 

ny electrification plan there are 
principally those of voltage 
feeders, windage, and heating 
to motor operation, which 
ist he balanced against the friction 
ing. Indeed, if it were not for 
flexibility and _ better 
omy of modern turbo-generators 
measured in steam consumption 
horsepower or per kilowatt hour, 
ere uld be few where it 
ld pay to discard the old, rugged 
Corliss engines that have served 

fully as primary mill drives. 
Beyond this point in the present 


greater 


‘ yt 


wi cases 


SO 





discussion,: there lies the final eco- 
omic consideration of the power 
em: and that is, fixed charges on 
vestment. In analyzing these fixed 
charges, the power problem, for the 
moment, must be considered apart 
from the mill as a whole. All those 


which have been made 
the power account or such expen- 
tures as it is proposed to make must 
be segregated, and general charges 
taxes and insurance be properly 
rated instead of lumped into one 


xpense item. 


expenditures 


Charges on Investment 

to a specific case, let us 
conditions set forth, in the 
shown. The practical oper- 
the plan proposed, and for 

the operating costs are shown 

right-hand block, will result in 
gs that are approximately one- 
| ot the operating costs with the 
ng plant. 


Fix d 


V11Kt 


produce these costs there must 
xpended for improvements some 
nd three-quarter times the origi- 
ual costs. A por- 
this expenditure is necessary 
ehabilitation of the 


operating 


existing 


Production vs. 


plant, due to obsolescence of certain 
equipment. The funds therefor 
properly chargeable against an 
cumulated depreciation fund. 
Thus the net cost of improvements 
for producing power economies are 
something over twice the operating 
expenses with the existing plan. 


are 


ac- 


These facts have been summarized 
in Table I, from which it appears that 
the net annual saving (36 per cent.) 
is equivalent to a return of 17.5 
cent. on the capital invested. 


per 


TABLE I, 
OF FIXED CHARGES 
TEXTILE POWER PLAN 


ration existing plant 


THE RELATION 
ECONOMIES- 
Annual op 
Annual operation new plant 

Net annual saving 
Cost of improve 
ation 
Neces 


ment based or per 
existing plant 
sary rehabilitatior 


Net ¢ 


improvements " 
Annual returr 


This sum must cover the charges 
for new money at the prevailing rate 
of interest, and the depreciation 
thereon and above that 
charged oft annually on the existing 
plant. 

If the savings in power costs are 
only sufficient to meet these fixed 
charges, there is no evident advan- 
tage in spending a dollar to earn a 
dollar. Between the limits of return, 
maximum and minimum, a point will 
be reached where the owner and ex- 
ecutive must decide whether the re- 
turn is attractive or whether the po- 
tential profits from plant extensions 
make the power problem 
future consideration. 

From those early days of the tex- 
tile industry in America, when the 
mill site was controlled by an avail- 
able and indeed when 
the unit of measurement itself was a 
“mill-power,’” and expressed in terms 
of the number of spindles that could 
be operated; from those early days to 
and including the present magnitud 
and complexity of textile mill power 
systems, there has been a single and 
the 
solution of the textile power problem. 

The only criterion is that of the 
economics involved. 


Cost of Power 


over being 


one for 


Water-power 


controlling criterion for correct 





\ Diseussion of Mr. Loeb’s Paper on Economics of the Power 
Plant, Printed in This Issue 


By 

] is paper Mr. Loeb has drawn 
veral conclusions as to the rea- 

for the introduction of electricity 
textile mills, the chief one being 
creater flexibility and economy of 
dern turbine plant as compared 
the old engine. 
was the prevailing idea held at 
time of the incepti n cf electric 
¢ in textile mills, when it 
ight that the greatest thing to be 
mplished the of 


- 


r consumption 


reciprocating 


Was 


was reduction 


he question of the cost of power 


rm of Baer 
phia. 


Cooke & Co Engineers, 


Carl é 


4. Baer* 


is an important item, amd as power is 
the third largest item of cost in the 
third largest item of cost in the mill 
the manufacturer is not likely to ig 
nore it; but the question of produc 
tion is of importance than the 
cost of power. It is the realization of 
this vital 
sponsible for the adoption of electric 
drive. 

Higher Speeds, Greater Power 

On the occasion of changing over 
from mechanical 
if the proper applications are utilized, 
a greater production and a_ higher 
quality of goods can be cbtained in tle 


more 


fact that has been most re 


to electrical drives, 
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Square 7 ee ANC 


and Employer 


Water clear, clean and cold is a tonic to the 
worker. It gives him a new impetus. It restores 
his energy. 

Both employees and employers favor the Jewett 
water cooler because of its many exclusive 
teatures, 


The cooler being square, the ice is dropped into 


it without wasteful cracking. The unbroken 
cake melts slowly. 
The walls are insulated with pure cork 17; 


inches thick. 

The angle flow makes it impossible to drink 
directly over the bubbler. Contamination is 
avoided. 


The Jewett cooler connects direct with the water 
supply. It can be set in any corner convenient to 
plumbirg. 

Water does not come in contact with the ice. 
The coil rests under the ice tray. 

May be purchased from factory at first cost. No 
middle profit. 

Quotations and data by mail. 


THE JEWETT 
REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Established 1849 


31 Chandler St. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Water Cooler f[ Wes 


Favored by Worker (==* > 


 ,72c 


(2/35) 


This is how round 

type coolers must be 
pac ked. 
round type coolers 


pile up ice bills. 


A peek inside 
the Jewett 
Square Water 
Cooler—show- 
ing ice cham- 
ber, water 
coils and cork 
insulated walls. 





That’s why 


199 


The Jewett takes 
ice in the cake. 
The Jewett pure 
cork insulation, 
14” thick, keeps 


heat out and 


cold in. 
SS 

a . 
a 
1 PS 
EC tarts) | 
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R-S 


kee] 


The 
pres 
the 


IL. 
MFG.CO. 






Milwaukee 


You can ove 


ys the 
absolutely germ-free. 


Help the Operative Produce 
with R-S Fountains 


reome a great 
part of the summer slump 
in production with — the 
cool, refreshing drinking 
water from R-S Fountain 


cold water throughout the 


hottest summer day 
hel the operatives { 
come hot weather 
and stimulate prodt 


R-S slant st 


drinking 





design of the 
‘ches lip-contac 
jet. R-S Fo 
clear, cool, 5 


delive1 
water. 


Send for Folder 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 


Wisconsin 


ountaimns five 1c 


hey 
oO Oovel 
mertia 
ction. 
ream 
watel 
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FIGHT DUSTRUCTIO 


[MACHINERY win ne 


Better than compressed air a: oe ae ae 
because no condensation scat, sath EE ie a 


Keep dust and dirt out of slubbers, spinning frames 


ws ae and napping machines, shearing 
other vajuable machinery. machines, etc. 


Reduce friction and conserve 
power. 


Reduce your fire risk and make Attach to any light socket. 
healthier working conditions. Weighs 6 lbs. 

Reduce depreciation on your 

machinery by keeping it clean ie: ae —_ ome 
and fit. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


607 Fulton Street 
CHICAGO 


Positive Control 
of Air Circulation 


The Perfecto meets the need for one device to serve as 
damper lock, regulator and indicator. It renders possible 
complete control of incoming tempered air and the exhaust 
of vitiated air. 

By means of the Perfecto, the position of the damper is 
clearly shown and the rooms to which the ducts lead are 
indicated. A lock absolutely prevents tampering by unau- 
thorized persons. 


Write for full particulars. 


Also manufacturers of the Mack Ejector Ventilator and 
the Air-O-Matic Ventilator. 


The Stark Sheet Metal WorksCo. 


Rex and 2nd Sts., S. E. Canton, Ohio 


re aie 





It contains valuable information on air washing and 
conditioning, including temperature and humidity tables 
and examples of efficient air conditioning installations. 


VA od 


Se: 


removes impurities from air used for ventilating and 
heating purposes. A complete conditioning unit increases 
or de ases the relative humidity of air and keeps its 
temperature practically uniform throughout the year. 


THE FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 
IT ACCOMPLISHES THIS. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


Bayley Mfg. Co. 


Dept. C, Milwaukee, Wis. 


wT 
Lee 
yy IW 


DRYJECTOR SYSTEM 
OF 


TENTER DRYING 


Why is it better? Ask the mills who 
have it. They KNOW. 


FAN ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
88 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Powerand Engineering Section—Continued 


same mill. This is the result of higher 
and more even speeds obtained 
through motor drive. Higher speeds 
call for greater power, so that with 
the change over to electric drive, not 


the United States today 
mately 3,200,000 H.P., 
000 is electric. 


is approxi- 
ot which 1,750,- 
Of this electric power 


about 60 per cent. is generated by the 
mills in their own plants and 


about 
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Se 
<= 


Fig. 6 


Figs. 1 to 6—Analysis of Characteristics of Applied Power and Transmission 


ly will an increased production be 

e result, but often there will be a 
‘rtain proportionate increase in 

wer. This must be allowed for in 
estimating the new power steam cycle 
‘or the electrified power plant. 

To fully appreciate the reason for 
he development of electricity in tex- 
‘ile mills, one must know the extent 
f its application, the time over which 

is has extended and the results ob- 
1ined, 

The total power in textile mills in 


40 per cent. is rendered from cen 
tral stations. Another interesting item 
is that while 10 years ago the average 
size motor in textile mills 
tween 50 and 75 H.P., 
than 7 H.P. 

In 1894, in Columbia, South Caro 
lina, the first textile mill was electri 
fied. The motors used throughout 
were 65 H.P. and the application was 
confined to large group drives, but 
considering that this was the initial 

(Continued on page 258.) 


was be- 
today it is less 
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MEECO 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS AND CHAIRS 


35 Different Styles to Fill Every Requirement 
ECONOMIZER TYPE SAVES ICE— MFORTABLE, DURABLE 





Fig. 627—2 Tanks—2 Coils Fig. 504A With Laminated Wood Seat 


PRICES REDUCED: SEND FOR LATEST LIST 


Manufacturers of Metal Lockers, Sanitary Wash Bowls 
Steel Shelving and Cabinets. Catalogue on Request 


MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT & ENGINEERING CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. tet Works and Mail Address—FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 





Thirst is an Enemy 
to Production 


The thirsty operative can not 
best. When 


operatives become 


do his your 
weary 
and exhausted with the sum- 
mer heat, have an adequate 
supply of pure cool water 


convenient. 


Practicool Fountains deliver 


colder water because the 


Coolerator (our exclusive 


patent) absorbs every bit of 


Here is how the 
COOLERATOR 
makes every bit of 
ice count 


stored up coldness of the ice. 





I 


The drinker 
Furnished with either 


no ice waste. 


No coil pipes 


The Practicool is absolutely 
cannot touch jet with his lips. 
Vertical or Angle Stream jet. 


sanitary. 


Glauber Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 


Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary Drinking Fountains in the World 


SH ee ee Ty 
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A Hustler for Work 


A 
‘‘Safeguard’’ 






Let H & K Guards 
Bring Safety to Your Mill 


\lachine guards constructed of 
Il] & K Perforated Material are 






















Euclid Hoists Are Truly “Hustlers” 





Also att ractl\ wna substantial. | hey ve install d Euclid Hoists or Cranes are enthusiastic 
lle do not obstruct the ight and are aa yp asellege gia jeaaces acl d gratitied at the large 
for centrifugals not mn the Way ‘a eeevar 



















































carboniz Among the large variety of Euclid Cranes and Hoists, there is one } 
ing, bleaching, . . : J to just fit your requirements. Catalog I 
} wool SsCOUrINg I 1 X K ( sua rds a re MOaNey-SAVING 
i and) =6drying ma t mr thev mav ye »recte , ‘Oo . e - 
chines; all kinds ; . ‘y t © ci ted by hay ur The Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. Euclid O 
> 9 10 
of special sheet OWN INnexperienced men. Then, 









| metal ag in thev effect substantial reductions 
i] practically any ‘ a 
in your indemnity rates. 





metal 


EUCLID 


CRANES HOISTS 







The Harrington & King Perforating Co. 
639 North Union Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
New York, 118 Liberty Street 
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= 
: at Does This — 
eee ven? | AVOID SHUTDOWNS.-. | 
emind You? : 
g| “SPEOW” Drills and Grinders Will Help— 
=| Your Competitors Are Using Them. | 
4) 
is | 
a ee that you had on hand | | 
when your first tap was broken = 
a commercial device built specially 3| 
to remove the broken pieces of tap, a 2 
commercial device not a home-made : a ee ee 
article, would you not have saved = _ | 
¢ > ime =| “Stow ” Bench Grina All Sizes 
a great deal of time? | All Sizes "All oiaae All Currents | 
aii a tits oc eat = Motor — Friction — Belt — Rope Driven— __ | 
/ Js or ’nformation = . . tor 
—s = Portable—Pedestal—Floor—Suspended Type _ | 
a| | 
WwW >| STOW MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. | 
i S| °9 * | 
= The alton Company 2 BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK, U.S. A. | 
a 310 PEARL STREET HARTFORD, CONN. we 
= : Oldest Pertakle Tocl Manufacturers in .4merica 
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| New Machinery and Processes 
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Economy Devices 
Reduce Cost of Steam Generation 
and Give High Factor of Safety 

The White ruel Oil Engineering 
742 East 12th St., New York 
City, has acquired the exclusive right 


{ or] 


and sell in the United 
the effi- 
known as Todd 
lodd difter- 
Podd 

de- 


wherever 


1ufacture 
States and Canada several 
Cc\ ce vices 
Thermo-feed regulator, 
ential pump governor, and 


lhese 


signed to reduce 


de vices ire 

costs 

steam is used. 

Todd Thermofeed Regulator 
the water 

maintained at its 


level in a boiler is 


economical 


most 


ania hel 
eee 


ROLLS 


te this 








Poll Thermofeed Regulator 
geht, without any fluctuation, 
g g in fuel resul But it 
ssible keep an absolute con 
tet level by hand, becaust 
departure from the. level 
e taken place before the at 
t would be ‘ustified in altering 


1s state] that the Todd 
nofeed Regulator will) main 
the level to within g inch 
ter-tube : inch), and that it 
able because it has one sim- 
mechanically operated valve and 


It operates solely b) 


e water level and independently ot 
steam and of the 


It is cloimed 


ressure of the 


nerature of the feed. 
the Therm 
that it 


before 


feed is so sensitive 


ts action feels the water 


1 


hanves they would be 
in the ganve glass 

Differential Pump Governor 

With the reeulation of the feed wa 


ll further 


supply, sti 
btained by the control of the steam 
the feed pump. The duty of a 
p is to displace a certain volume 


economy can 


of fluid within a given time, to a given 
point or at a given Why 
not automatically govern the pump so 
that 
will use no 
more work 


quired of it. 


pressure 


when its allotted task is done it 


more steam and do no 


until fresh effort is re 


The Todd differential pump gov 
ernor when attached to the steam 
supply of any pump, will not only 
cause that pump to stop and ceas« 
work the moment any predetermined 
pressure has been obtained, but will 
start the pump again as soon as any 


I 


predetermined drop in pressure has 
taken place, and not till the: it Sa 
to the pump what the slide 


its eccentric is to the engine, the selt 


impelled controller of th 
The function of the 


tremely 


ital force 
machine is ex 


simple, rapid and relial 


Todd Guardian 
The Todd Guardian is an invention 
resulting from the increasing use of 


oil as aut 


fuel, being designed t 
matically shut off the oil supply to the 
when through unfore 


seen condition the water has become 


burners, any 
dangerously low in the boiler. Its ac 
tion depends on the water level in the 
boiler, which causes a bucket to fall. 
This movement sets a cradle in mo 
tion, permitting steam t 
il-supply stop valve. 
The 
body having two chambers. In one ts 
float 
susp¢ nsions. to 


device consists of a 


a bucket with anchor and chain 


prevent the bucket 


from touching the sides of the chai 


ber. The float is connected to a spin 
lle. The steam connection 1s at the 
top and the water at the botton Phe 
bucket is alwavs full of wate 
balances when four-fifths of its height 
is immersed in watet 

When the water level 1 nm the 
boiler, it also drops 
ber, and the weight 
bucket will, at the d n¢ger le ro 
duce bv its weight a strong downward 
pull on the spindle a ( e tl 
cradle to tip, wherevrnen a ball fall 
out and strikes the ram head on toy 
of a cartridge The ram | 
culiar shaped point which 
a copper disc and allows steam to es 


Ca 


pe through the opentng thus mad 


Sto] vVaive above 


This steam enters a 
the diaphragm, which 
the oil 
\s the cartridge is a con 
plete unit, it is easily inserted, but 
not until the ball has been pushed back 
into the cradle by means of a rv 


automaticall 
shuts off fuel supply to the 


burners. 


Steel Belt Lacing 


A New Size for Belts 1/16 and 3/32 
Inch Thick 
Alligator ” steel belt 
lacing is just being put on the market 
bv the Flexible Steel Lacing Ce. 4 f 
Chicago. 
It is known as No. 1 and is designe’ 


\ new size of * 


especially for belts from 1-16 to 3-32 


WORLD 


inch — thick. Formerly the sizes 
jumped from No. 00 to No. 15, and 
the No. 00 was a little too light while 


the No. 15 


was too heavy to care ot 


GA, SECTION IN HOLDER 


READY TO APPLY 


SI) 


\ 





the s which N I 

\ ne I l eC 
to the st I c ) S 
No. 00 \ ' ) ‘ 
tion 


Caleulatine Machine 


Manufactured on the 


Principle 


Sectional 


\ new calculatit 
the 


Calculating 


if machine has 
been placed on 


Marchant 
Oakland, ( 


market by the 
M ichine . 0... 


alifornia. The instrument 


known as the New Marchant Kev 
board Calculator, is manufactured on 
the sectional principle, and each 
model is built on the same size of 


frame. The three 


mom 131 
are allke 


models produced 
except in hgure capacity 


Model A is of 6x 6x 12 ngure ca 


pacity; Model B is of 8x 8 x 16 fig 
ure capacity; Model C is of 9x 9 x 18 
figure capacity 

In order to increase the capacity of 





Calculating Machine Built on Sectional 
Pr neiple 


1 smaller 1 that of a ! 
S1Z¢ 4 ‘ t 
tall S¢ } d this work « 
i } led it i the ( im NY 
branch ofties Vhis * expandability 
feature often eliminates the necessity 
f( t ng-1n a calculator. \ mill 
may ] irchase t new machine oT 
maller figure cay ty, and as th 
business grows, may at any time have 
the C apacily creased t t] it oft i 
larger SIZ 

Another feature 1s the carr 
over mechanism This perm'ts 
short-cutting, and reduces the number 
of operations necessary in figure 
work. An individual column release, 


permitting the 


1 . 
operator to release any 


column or columns without interfer- 


372 


2739) 203 


+ ] ] 
Che shift is entirely automatic. The 
. 7 } 

erat gg le has but nN stop- 

) r ' ¥ t TY . 

Q ce re¢ lg a m mum oft 
concent le part of the op- 
erator 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 





BEAMIN machi 1.412877. G.W 
Kuenneth, Pat yn, N. | 

Corr } dy ‘ o 
] $1 3, ( ( I { } 
lexa 

Dyt combined 
ducing san lark: 499 ( 
C. Huttm Chicago, Ill 

I-tBROUS mater s, Balin 112,456 
W. H. ¢ \tlanta, ¢ 

KNITTI g ind m ( 
1,413,537 | lones, P cket 
Red 

KNITTED host 1.412 L.] 
Irv, Centr I kk 

KNITTING machine, Glove 1,413,452 
G. P. Bosworth, Central Falls, R. I. 

KNITTING machines, Sinker cam po 
sitioner for. 413,334. I I: 


Jones, Pawtucket, R. | 
1,413,103. J. B. Dau- 
delin, Fall River, Mass. 


Loom shuttle. 
| 





HorIzontval 


SINGLE ACTIN( 


DireECcT-INJE ) Or IoNGINI 
| lige, I] R nd Co 1! B ( lwa 
New York 
I'l is a twenty-page booklet 
nown as Bulletin 10,004. Probabls 
the most outstanding feature of the 
lesign of these engines is the shapx 
of the combustion chamber and_ the 
range ( ind construct l r tiv 
ray om es used for direct-inyje 
moO i With tl vst 1e] 
lyectiol conipilet tol l 
re bt ( without the use f 
rressure l t it { 
times b 2). 6k canes 
Wy. Other not rt 1 
enclosed and « ( k ¢ ( 
yressure lubricat ‘ 
Iportant | v ( 
r llers the ‘ t 14 
lubt cat ’ 1 tiie ( r 
water icket of ' ] 1 
heads 
or INDUCED DR \ 
VTE = OF rt bb | STU 
L¢ int Cs livde Park, Bost 
Mas 
his 20-page publication, known as 
Bulletin No. 288, 1s a reprint of a 


paper prepared for and read to the 
\ssociation 
Hagen, re 


sturtevant 


Ste ke r 


Manufacturers’ 
at Shawnee, Pa . by H. I 


earch engineer of B. | 


CoO . list of Sturtevant catalogs 
and bulletins up to 


] } 1) 


has also bee 


l‘ebruary, 1922, 
issued, and includes in 
addition to the numbers and titles of 
the different publications, 


list of 


a complete 
Sturtevant products and also 
branch 
and Canada, 
district 


a list of all offices‘ in. the 


Unite ral States 


with the 


names of the managers. 








YARNOMETERS 


WORSTED COTTON SILK 


OUR CHALLENGE 


The Yarnometer is more positive than any other device ever 
put on the market. It will take out imperfections that other 
appliances pass. Yarn which has passed through the Yarnometer 
is so clean that no other device is able to detect any imperfections. 


Manufactured by 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Sold by JAMES SPEED & COMPANY 


179 Summer St. 430 Drexel Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 





THE ONLY BALING 
PRESS WITHOUT DOORS 


Reduces Baling Costs 
Saves Floor Space 


Occupies Less Than One Quarter the Space 
Required by the Old Style Door Baler 


Built in all Sizes and Capacities for all Materials 
Galland-Henning Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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TEXTILE GRINDER 


This is a special roll grinding machine performing accurate work 
It has a swinging carriage hanging on knife edge and permits 
a result of perfect circle absolutely true. Machine includes 
double wheel carriage, driving mechanism and double drum 
countershaft. Carriage travels back and forth automatically. 
Guide roll is arranged for concaving and convexing rolls. Suit- 
able for rolls 36/7 to 40’” diameter, 216” long. For Linoleum, 
Fibre, Sheet Brass, Copper, Steel, Paper rolls. 


D’Olier Centrifugal Pumps Blaisdell Compressors 
D’Olier Hydro-Extractors 


Bulletins and detailed information upon request 


The United States and Cuban Allied Works 


Engineering Corporation 


155 Broadway, New York 
W orks: Bradford, Pa. Cable, “ Idolwax,” New York 


AND 


en BALE TIES 
IGNODES (BALE TIE FASTENERS) 


LESS COST 
GREATER STRENGTH 


BEST FOR BALING 


QUICK SERVICE FROM 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


SIGNODE SYSTEM INC. 


568 W. ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 
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Adjustable Leg 


Increase Your Factory 
Efficiency by Making the 
Producers Comfortable 


At a slight cost you can 
insure the comfort of your 
help, create good will and 
make better production pos- 
sible. 


These chairs are strongly 
built from the best materials 
obtainable, comfortable, sani- 










































tary and will not become 
wobbly. 

Supplied with or without 
backs. 


Their low price will sur- 
prise you. 

Write for catalogue and 
prices. 


The Cleveland 
Wire Spring Co. 
FE. 49th St. and Harvard Ave. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


1657 Conway Building 
CHICAGO 





































Stationary Leg 





NEW MILLS 


Knit 

*Avon, N. Y. The Avon Knitting 
Co., Perry, N. Y., has awarded a con- 
tract to Augustus Miller, Avon, for 
the construction of a new one-story 
knitting mill, 40x70 feet, on Spring 
street, Avon, to cost about $30,000. 


Erection of the plant will be placed under 
way at once and equipment bought. 

*GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. The Kathan 
Hosiery Co., recently established her« 
as noted, is now running in full with 
a large number of orders ahead. 

Rome, N. Y W. E. Allison has re- 
signed his position with Williams Bros. 
Mfg. Co. and about July I, according 
to report, will establish a plant for the 
manufacture of underwear. 


NortH Wi kessoro, N. C. With the 
installation of machinery in the new 
sweater factory of P. J. Braeme, at 
North Wilkesboro, N. C., operations 
have begun. It is intended to enlarge 
the factory space and put in more ma- 
chinery as business grows. 

*Potrstown, Pa. The Elita Knitting 
Mills, Inc., has awarded a general con- 
tract to W. A. Becker, Royersford, Pa., 
for the construction of its proposed new 
knitting mill, 38x82 feet; J. Vincent 
Foley, 162 Second avenue, Royersford, 
is architect. 


Miscellaneous 

Jersey City, N. J. A new company 
has been organized here with head- 
quarters at 15 Exchange Place, to 
manufacture and finish textiles, called 


the Belleville Mfg. & Finishing Co 
Those connected with the concern in- 
clude H. T. Letts, G. H. Hubbard and 


James Mulqueen, all of this city. 
Lockport, N. Y. The A. W. Jack 
Corp., Mill street and North Transit 
road, manufacturer of asbestos goods, 
is planning for the immediate construc- 
tion of the initial unit of its new plant, 
128x500 feet, at location noted, esti- 
mated to cost in excess of $300,000, in- 
cluding equipment. George F. Hardy, 
309 Broadway, New York, is engineer. 
A. W. Jack is president 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. John B. Connor, 
602 East Indiana avenue, has filed plans 
for the construction of a new one-story 
dye house at Ontario and Belgrade 
streets, estimated to cost about $8,000. 
Work will be placed under way at once. 
ENLARGEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 





Cotton 
*BeverLy, N. J. The John A. Bid- 
well Co., Beverly, has given out con- 


tract for the erection of a two-story 
mill addition. The building will be 
40x100 feet, constructed of brick and 
steel. 

*ALBEMARLE, N. C. The Wiscasset 


Mills of this place have begun construc- 
tion work on the warehouse, five stories, 
80x145 feet, previously noted as planned. 


Marion, N. C. The Clinchfield Cot- 
ton Mills h have let contract to 
Huntington & Guerry, electrical con- 


tractors, Greenville, S. C., for lighting 
the houses and streets of the mill vil- 
lage. 

*SHetpy, N. C. The Lily Mill & 
Power Co. is erecting a finishing plant 
to mercerize and color fine yarns, as 


* Indicates } s mention of project. 
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Mill News 


1oted. Fiske-Carter Construction Co. 
has the contract and the work has just 
been put under way 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. George S. Cox 
& Bros., Inc., Cambria and Ormes 
streets, manufacturers of hair cloth, etc., 
are arranging for the installation of 
equipment in its new plant to include 
drawing frames, twisters, etc. 

*READING, Pa. Joseph Bancroft & 
Co., Wilmington, Del., placed an 
order for 300 tons of fabricated steel 
framework for the annex to the Ban- 
croft cotton mills at Reading, Pa., now 
under construction, with the McClintic- 
Marshall Co., Pottstown, Pa. 


Sons 


Provipence, R. I. The Coventry Co. 
will build an addition to its plant at 
Anthony, to be used as a machine shop. 
The structure will be two stories in 
height, 60x100 feet, of cement and brick 
construction. Contract has let. 


SHANNOCK, R. I. The Columbia Nar- 
row Fabric Co. is taking bids this week 
for an addition to its plant from plans 
by Lockwood, Greene & Co., of Bos- 
ton. They will include a brick, mill 


been 


construction, one-story, 45x100 foot 
weave shed, one-story and basement, 
50x105 foot finishing mill and a one 


story 17x45 foot boiler house. 


ANDERSON, S. C. The Brogon Mills 
recently installed 12 new Whitin spin- 
ning frames, making a fotal spindleage 
now of over 30,000. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. The 
Cotton Mills, near Union, 
changing from water wheel 
electric motor drive. 


Lockhart 
i Ch. ee 


drive to 


Iva, S. C. Two Saco-Lowell 
ning frames have recently been in- 
stalled in the Jackson Mills. Sixteen 
cards will be installed soon, also a 900- 


horsepower steam turbine engine. 


Pevzer, S. C. The building which 
was formerly used for the Y. M. C. A. 
has been remodeled and made larger 
and is now used for the community 
burlding for the Pelzer Mfg. Co. 


Pevzer, S. C. The Pelzer Mfg. Co 
has recently added 46 ninety-two-inch 
Draper looms for making bedspreads, 
one double-head slasher, a_ portable 
tying-in machine; and additional power 
will be provided by two new 650 K.V.A. 
generators now being installed. Next 
wm onth a 450 K.V.A. will be installed. 


PrepMONT, S. C. The efficiency of 
the at the Piedmont Mfg. 
Co. has been increased by the use of 
and the 
entire system of water, stream and elec 
tric development so arranged that 
any one or more can be used in any of 


spin- 


waterpower 
three umbrella-type generators; 


are 


the mills when needed The _ entir¢ 
power plant was remodeled and three 
marine type Babcock & Wilcox boilers 


installed to take 
of the old type 


the place of the eight 


*Ware SHOALS, S. C. Ware Shoals 


Mig. Co., will open bids on May 8 for 


the equipment of a 2,000 KW _ steam 
station. The building will be of rein- 
forced crete approximately 50x60 
feet with radial brick chimney 8x150 
feet. Plans are now being prepared for 
this power plant and for a piece goods 
bleachery to be erected here by this 
company to process output of its mills 
as pre V1 yusly notea Reinfor ed con- 
crete S ym Vv be used Hous 


































ay 


SF FANS & 
* EXHAUSTERS 


for every purpose—from the 
small fan on an _ individual 
machine to the powerful ex- 
hausters for an entire textile 
plant. 



















IWing-Scruplex Equipment ts 










used in hundreds of Textile 
plants for removing the 


vapors from steam kettles and 
dye vats, to prevent drippings 
from the ceiling damaging 
goods, and at the same time 
eliminate accidents by remov- 
ing the “ fog.” 









Wing-Scruplez Exhauster 
especially designed for re- 
moving vapors, heated air, 
chemical fumes, etc 



















Wing-Scruplexw (Screw-pro- 

peller) Fan for general 

ventilation in various parts 
of the mill, 


















Among the Many Worth 
While Features 


























The smaller size units are de- 
signed to handle very large 
volumes of air as compared 
with their size, based on our 
belief that when a very small 
fan is used it is frequently 
chosen because there no 
room for a larger one; hence 
maximum results are accom- 
plished in limited space. 
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Write for descriptive literature 


L. J. WING MFG. CO. 


Unit Heaters 
Damper Regulators 


358 WEST 13th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 























Fans and Blowers 
Small Turbines 
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This picture shows a 1058-H.P. unit at 
Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 


HE Conneliy (patented) water tube boiler is so designed as 

to extract the most heat from the fuel, to provide for expan- 

sion and contraction, to eliminate to the highest possible 
degree all unnecessary joints, to entirely eliminate the use of 
staybolts, braces and crown bars. 


It is built in the most modern and best equipped boiler manu- 
facturing plant in America, by a firm representing 46 years of 
experience, with the result of having a mechanism that gives the 
highest daily efficiency of operation. 


Write for our new Catalogue, Desk 10 


THE D. CONNELLY BOILER CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Founded in 1875 by Daniel Connelly 





DAVIS BOILERS 


Water Tube, Cross Drum, 
Return Tubular 





You are assured of 
greater Boiler 
efficiency 


J. F. DAVIS & SONS CO. 


111 W. MONROE ST., Chicago, III. 
Plant at West De Pere, Wisconsin 








The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1868 





S Y 
ye 
Water Tube Boilers 


Steam Superheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers 


BRANCHES 


Boston, 49 Federal Street 

PHILADELPHIA, North American Building 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 

CHICAGO, Marquette Building 

Detroit, Ford Building 

CINCINNATI, Traction Building 

ATLANTA, Candler Building 

Tucson, AR1z., 21 South Stone Avenue 

NEW ORLEANS, 521-5 Baronne Street 
Hovston, TExas, Southern Pacific Building 
FORT WorTH, TEX., Flatiron Building 
DENVER, 435 Seventeenth Street 

SALT LAKE City, 705-6 Kearns Building 

SAN Francisco, Sheldon Building _ 

10S ANGELES, 404-406 Central Building 
SEATTLE, I. C. Smith Building 

HAVANa, Cupa, Calle de Aguiar 104 tea 
SAN JUAN, Porto Rico. Royal Bank Building 
HONOLULU, H. T., Castle & Cooke Building 


a 









The Word ‘‘KEELER”’ on a Boiler Front Represents Quality 
as the Mark of ‘‘STERLING”’ on Silver 










KEELER 


eR TUBE Bo 
ss BUILT BY Mey 


E.KEELER CO. 


UL. LaMspors RP 
EST. 1864 









Offices at 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Pittsburg Buffalo 










Catalogs on Request 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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Do Your Own 
Welding 


The complete machine shop 
of today is equipped with 
welding apparatus. Urgent 
repairs otherwise out of the 
question can be made quick- 
ly and cheaply. 

Well adapted to use in the 
textile plant repair shop is 
the 


“MET WELD” 
Welding and 
Cutting Outfit 


This unit includes torch, tips, 
regulators, hose, rods, gloves, 
goggles—every accessory for 
repair shop welding, packed 
in a handy carrying case. 
The Met Weld outfit is light 
and compact yet serviceable 
and safe. 


We carry welding supplies 
for welding any kind of metal. 


Write for catalog and prices. 


The METALS 
WELDING Co. 


4400 Perkins Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Long Distance Call, Rand. 2836 
Buffalo - - Detroit 
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Mill News—Cont’d 


ing will also be undertaken for about 
500 additional employes, both apart- 
ments and cottages being erected. 
An outdoor swimming pool 35x100 feet 
built of concrete is included in present 
plans. J. E. Sirrine & Co., of Green- 
ville, S. C., and Dallas, Tex., are the 
architects and engineers. 

Waco, Tex. The Miller Cotton Mills 
will soon enlarge its plant sufficiently to 
increase the output by 60 per cent, ac- 
cording to C. R. Miller, of Dallas, 
Texas, president of this company and 
also of the Miller Mfg. Co., which 
manufactures overalls and other cloth- 
ing from the output of the Miller Cot- 
ton Mills. Financial arrangements have 
been made, and contracts for the 
erection of new buildings and for new 
equipment will be let immediately. The 
Miller Cotton Mills recently voted to 
increase its capital stock and has been 
conducting a selling campaign to dis- 
pose of this additional stock. An 
amendment has also been filed in the 
office of the Secretary of State at 
Austin making the change in the 
charter provisions. The plant is operat- 
ing on two 10-hour shifts. 

Wool 

NorwicH, Conn. The American 
Woolen Co. has bought from the Nor- 
wich Housing Co., 21 houses on Spring 
Garden Avenue. They are of the two- 
family type and seven of them are al- 
ready occupied by employes of the 
American Woolen Co. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS, Conn. There will 
be an addition made to the building of the 
Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., erected in 
1919, to make the newer part of the plant 
three stories high. Work will be 
menced on the addition in about two 
weeks, and the Fred T. Ley Co. of 
Springfield, which constructed the addi- 
tion three years ago, has the contract 
for new work. The floor space per- 
mitted by the new addition will be 240 
feet long and 140 feet deep, in one sec- 
tion, and 89 feet deep in the rest of 
the addition. 


com- 


*SKOWHEGAN, Me. Contract to build 
the new $200,000 plant for the Maine 
Spinning Co. in Skowhegan has been 
awarded to Otto Nelson Co. of Bangor. 
There were nineteen bidders. Contract 


calls for completion by Sept. 11 


*CLINTON, MAss. The Bigelow-Hart 


ford Carpet Co. has awarded the con- 
tract to L. E. Locke & Sons of Law- 
rence, Mass., for the erection of a new 
dye house from plans by Charles T. 
Main of Boston, Mass., mill engineer 
and architect. It will be located on School 
Street, south of the present office build- 
ing, and will be of brick construction. 
The head house will be four stories 
high, 100x114 feet, attached to which 
in the rear will be the dye house, which 
will be one story high, with a monitor 


roof, 275x100 feet. 
Horyoke, Mass. Germania Mills, 
Holyoke, Mass., have taken out a per- 
mit for a small building to house a 
water tank and to cost $1,200, and also 
for a garage enlargement to cost $700 
Hupson, Mass. Hobbs, Taft & Co., 
Boston wool sorters, have taken a three 
vears’ lease of a portion of the I. C. 
Foulds building on Cherry Street, and 
the branch began operations this week 
with about twenty employes. 
The Smith 
of Worcester, Mass., 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Yarn 
has 


*MILForD, MAss. 
Mill, Inc., 





the line of chairs and stools 
specially built for Knitting 
Mills will be shown at. the 


IN BOOTH 
NUMBER 417 


There will be an unusually 
interesting display, includ- 
ing some new and original 
efficiency - increasing mill 
chairs. . - - 


207 


KNITTING 
ARTS 
EXHIBITION 


ROYAL METAL MFG., CO. 


2328-30 South Western Ave., 


(we SPECTED 
paiesuP TREay 





AMERICAN 


Factory and Main Office 


101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
900 Widener Bldg:, Philadelphia 


New York 


Railroad 


In the great City 
Pennsylvania 
crowds and 
Safety 


stood 


pass night 
Treads on stairs and 
the 


1909, and are still in service 


wear and tear of pas 


Safety Treads last for years and 


\merican 


Chicago, Ill. 





through which immet 


day, An 


werican Alaso1 


ramps have wit! 


feet since 
Mason 


afford effective 


sing 


protection against personal injury suits result 


ing from falls- 


ers particularly need. Write 


booklet. 


31 Ferry Street 
BRANCHES 


41 East 42nd St 
604 Ridge Bldg., 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS 


a protection which large employ- 
for descriptive 


MASON SAFETY TREAD CO. 


Lowell, Mass. 


.. New York City 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo 


130-15 



















Ce LF , ar 
2 — = 
—_——— 
ire developing 2700 H.P. under 15’ 0” head in the Virginia Western 
Power Company’s Plant at Balcony Falls, Va. Each turbine 1s 
d co 
| 









+ 


t connected to a vertical shaft generator operating at 90 R.P.M. 
Views of the turbine and exterior of 


plant 





are here shown. 









SMITH HYDRAULIC TURBINES 
WILL MEET ANY REQUIREMENTS 


Write Dept. “Y” for Bulletin 
of Designs and Hydraulic Data 


. S. MORGAN 
: SMITH CO. 


YORK, PA. 


136 Federal St., Boston 
76 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
405 Power Building, Montreal 
Citizens’ and Soe. Bank Building, 
Atlanta 




















A 


500 H. P. Union Water Tube 
Boiler Ready for Shipment 


The 500 H. P. “ Union” shown above gave such satisfactory 
results in service and in competition with other Water 
Tube Boilers of leading makers, that two reorders fol- 
lowed within a short time—a common occurrence in our 
business. Union Boilers have demonstrated their superior- 
ity. Note these features: 












AP 


1, Economy—because of special design of drums, unrestricted cir- 
culating area, great inclination of tubes. 


3%. Overload Capacity and Dry Steam—due to ample water storage 
and steam liberating surface. 


8. Continued Service and Low Up-Keep—due to purifier in boiler 
entirely out of path of circulation and fire, keeping injurious 
deposits away from fire plate surface 


4. Corrugated Flange—takes up distortion due to unequal expan- 
sion and contraction within the boiler proper. 


6. Headers—have no two thicknesses of plates or rivets in the 
fire 


Write for Catalog 


PYUANLETDUTTON ANE 


Offices and Representatives in all principal cities 


Union Iron Works, Erie, Pa. 


NOOSA A ne 
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USE YOUR STEAM 
AND HAVE IT TOO 


OU can extract power from heating steam required for heating and 
y manufacturing processes and also produce power to give the flexible 


| 

j 

' 

| 

| 

} 

speed control inherent in direct-current power distribution. j 

Both of these benefits are given by the De Laval non-condensing turbine 1| 

driving a 500 KW. direct-current generator, which is shown herewith. 
The exhaust of the turbine is used for heating, drying and process pur- 

poses in a textile mill, while the direct current supply makes it possible | 
to drive each individual machine at the best rate for quantity and quality 

production. 


The De Laval velocity-stage turbine is adapted to using steam at the 
highest pressures and temperatures, the steam chest being made of cast 
steel and so located that the high temperatures are not transmitted to 
the bearings. Speed is controlled closely by a powerful governor working 
through an oil relay. 

The De Laval speed-reducing gear, by which power is transmitted to 
the standard-speed generator, is of the type which has given satisfactory 
service in numerous similar plants for the last 20 years. 

No plant requiring both heat and power should be installed without first 
conferring with the De Laval Engineering Department. 


Ask for spcial publication OC 47 


De Lava 


Steam Turbine Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 

































WOOD TANKS 


Illustration shows a 40,000 gal. Tank serving Auto- 
matic Sprinklers and 30,000 gal. Tank for Supplying 
Dye House at leading New England textile mill. 

We are prepared to design and manufacture any 


type of Wood Tank or Tower with apparatus con- 
nected therewith, for any purpose. 


Write for Catalog | 
| 


NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER CO. 
EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON POSTAL DISTRICT 


BRANCH OFFICE: 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 





r y 
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Mill News—Cont’d | 
taken a deed of the former Regal shoe | 
factory from Charles W. Dean & Co., | | 
of Natick, Mass., and will improve the | | 
factory for occupancy as a branch mill. 


The purchase was previously noted. | § 
FROST- PROOF Newton, Mass. The Shepherd Wor- 


sted Mills of Newton, Mass., have let 
the contract for the erection of a brick | 
and steel, one-story, 142x42-foot dye- | 

The most dur- 

able and_ eco- 

nomical water 

closet for mill 


house on California street, to cost ap- 
villages. 
































proximately $20,000. 
*MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. The North 


Star Woolen Mills Co. has awarded a| 7. | me: 

contract to Pike & Cook, 416 South| mm : i ra 2 

Fifth street, for remodeling its present | & ty ~ a Ys . 

six-story mill, 44x100 feet, at Sixth od rs 5 _—e. 

avenue, south, to cost about $60,000. | 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. Work is progress- 

ing rapidly on the new addition to the 

McCleary, Wallin & Crouse branch of oe . 

the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. The on a o 

Aberthaw Construction Co. has a large Giving New Life to the Old 

force of workers employed on the job i 

and it is said that the addition will be | with the 

completed well within the contract date. | 


It will be utilized for increasing produc- y 7 
tive capacity. es I, ISS 


Cuiirton HeicHts, Pa. The Kent 


Over 300,000 in 
use in all cli- 
mates. 


\ 


Requires no pit. 
Simplest water 
closet made. 


No. I. 


Mfg. Co. is arranging for the installa- 


Gon of new eager ats pase Spray-painting System 


cluding twisters, carders, dryers, etc. 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Roosevelt Light, cheery, sanitary and thoroughly protected mill walls, are the 
Worsted Mills, Twentieth and Naudin | profitable result of painting. Saving of time and money with no dam- 
streets, has awarded a contract to Potts age from spattering paint, is the still more profitable result of doing 
Bros. & Cooperson, 129 North Eleventh that painting the modern, improved way. 


street, Philadelphia, for the construction 
of its proposed new plant addition. A 
list of equipment for installation is be- 
ing arranged. The Ballinger Co., 


Twelfth and Ches sn riladel | “IL: ; 
phia, are architects. | Lhe DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. vases. Toledo, Ohio 


WoonsockeT, R. I. The new three- 
story 68x 201 ft. brick storage building 
for Lafayette Worsted Co. on Hamlet 
Avenue is nearing completion, and when 
finished will give the company consider- 
ably more floor space. 


Spray-painting is 4 to 5 times faster than hand-brushing, and insures a 
more thorough, more uniform and longer lasting coating. Full par- 
ticulars will be gladly mailed on request. 





VOGEL No. 5 
FACTORY CLOSET 


Knit 

*INDIANAPOLIS, IND. The Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills, 624 North Noble street, 
is completing plans and will soon take 
bids for the construction of a new two- 


aly ail, MCE fon. Lodseced Vulkite Liquid Roof Cement 
Greene & Co., 38 South Dearborn street, 
Makes Old Roofs New 


Chicago, Ill., are engineers. It is be- 
lieved that this is the project previously 
—and makes them better and cheaper than if you 
Granp Rapips, Micu. The Grand | relayed the whole roof. Vulkite stops every leak in 


referred to as an extension of the busi- 

ness of the Goodman Hosiery Mills. 

Rapids Knitting Mills, formerly the : ¢ ee a a era i osition 
a cwien ee. tes ofied tae any kind of roof, whether it is tin, slag, composition, 


Has the sim- 


plest and most 
durable valve 


ever put on 
a water closet. 


stories to their plant and _ increased felt, or shingle. 
VULKITE PLASTIC ROOFING CEMENT is an elasti 


equipment to a total of thirty knitting 
machines and seventy-five sewing ma- 





chines waterproof preparation that outlasts the roof itself. It never 

*Minneapotts. Minn. The Strut- gets hard, cracks or peels off. A package on hand at all times 
wear Knitting Co., 731 East Fourteenth is insurance against damage to stock and fixtures caused by 
street, has awarded a contract to the | leaks in skylights, ventilators, etc. 

James Lock Co., 316 South Seventh wa . : : ; 
street, for the construction of its pro- Vulkite Roof, Iron and Bridge Paint is best for all exterior 
posed new two-story addition, 80x 82 metal surfaces and composition felt and paper roofs. 
feet, at Sixth street and Eleventh ave- oe 

’ r i ate “Eis ihe as li pan tae 

une South: estimated to cost. about All Vulkite Products are waterproof and 
$50,000. impervious to acid or gas fumes as well 

Laconia, N. H. The contract will be as to atmospheric and weather conditions. 


awarded shortly for the construction of 
the new dye house at the plant of the 7. D. JOHNSON 
Pitman Mfg. Co., Laconia, manufactur 
ers of hosiery. The structure will be 
three stories high and 65x 100 ft., of 
brick and steel construction. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Boston, are the archi 
tects-engineers 2s aoe © pat 

*GrrarpviteE. Pa. The Girardville 1405-1407 ; - Richmond, Virginia 
Knitting Mill is arranging a list of 





JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 








* Indicates previous mention of project 








Mechanical Regulation in 


The Boiler Room 


The “S-C” Feed Water Regulator 


( ont 








and hundreds 


i * NS j signature. 
ibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Let us give you more information and tell you ne on JENKINS BROS. 
sa . ° Sectiona ew of 10 06, 
others he iw to save from I to 5% on your fuel. Jenking Standard Brass New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Globe Valve Boston Montreal London 


Send for Catalog No. 


Powell Valves 


“IRENEW” 


inuous feed at all times 


‘mperatures. Higher steam temperatures and 
makes each boiler deliver steam at all times in 
roportion to furnace conditions 

lhe 
economical steam production. 

Kequires no changes of any kind to install. 
Comes complete with all parts, and is assembled 
before shipment to meet and fit your plant and 
boiler operating conditions. 


10 Showing 12 Distinct Lines of Regulating Valves 


The “S-C” Regulator Mfg. Co. 
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For perfect valve performance 


—Jenkins Discs in Jenkins Valves 





light loads (stores heat). 


nt 


level on steady loads 




















The Jenkins Disc, of rubber composition, 
takes up the wear of frequent use and gives a 
genuine Jenkins Valve life and usefulness that 
are practically unlimited. 


level on heavy loads (delivers stored heat). 

our feed water regulation on a scientific 

Gives you higher average feed water The disc, due to its flexibility, always forms 

5 a perfect contact with the seat. It gives long 

service, but, when necessary, can be quickly 

replaced without removing the valve from 
the line. 


Jenkins Valves are designed, made, tested, 
and guaranteed for the maximum service, not 
merely the average, and include valves of 
brass, iron, and steel for steam, water, air, 
gas, oil, and other fluids and vapors. At 
Supply Houses Everywhere. 


recognized standard in the U. S. 







Do not accept imitations. Know 
genuine Jenkins Valves and Discs 
by the Jenkins “Diamond” and 











Fostoria, Ohio 














The 


plishes three things by keep- 


* Vigilant ”’ accom- 








ALL PARTS 
RENEWABLE 


ing the water in the boiler 





constantly at middle gauge 


> ee 











Acid-proof disc and seat ring 





One Prevents boiler ex- 





of non-corrosive white 


“POWELLIUM” 


Nickel. | 





plosion due to low 







water. 





Two Saves fuel—from 3 to 







- ( 
17% 

















Three Reduces boiler 


Iron body brass mounted or 


strain and lowers 
all iron 


repair costs. 
Avoid disappointment in valve 





oie The Vigilant has been mar- 
service by specifying 


POWELL “IRENEW” 
VALVES 


THE WM. POWELL CO. 


Dependable Engineering Specialties 
CINCINNATI, O. 





keted for 25 vears. There 













has never been one to fail. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 


28-34 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











‘*“Not a Single Failure’’ 
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The Latest and Most Sanitary 


ICE COOLING TANK and 
DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Contains about 40 feet Coil Pipe 
ructed of Sheet and Galvanized 
Iron with Cork Insert 
| 

| 


Const 


Mounted on Cast Iron Pedestal 
Cover equipped with Locking device 
ind Rubber gasket, thus making an 

AIR-TIGHT COOLER 
Capacity, 50 Pounds of Ice 
INSURES COOL WATER ALL DAY 
Equipped with our well-known 


SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Haydenville 


Air Costs Nothing 
Use It 


et it do your drying on your 


| 


lenter Frames, replacing 
HIGH TEMPERATURE. 
|} CIRCULATION ACCOM- 
PLISHES THE DESIRED 
| RESULTS. 
| SAVE 15-20% IN 
POWER in your 
conveying. ae 
s;UARANTEE 


| GARDEN CITY SYSTEMS 
| DO THE WORK. 

1] 

| You should have catalog 400, 
describing the only radical 
|} [IMPROVEMENT in SLOW 
| SPEED FANS in 50 vears. 
“A fan or blower 

for every purpose” 


Garden City Fan Co. 


Established 1879 
McCormick Bldg. 
Chicago - - 


COCHRAN 2 WRIGHTSON 


Eastern Representatives 


47 West 34th St. New York, N. Y. 


Ill. 
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equipment for 
plant addition. 













installation at its new | 


Bla-Shone | 
avenue and | 
preparing for the 


automatic hosiery 
equipment, etc. 


The Fay Ho 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The 
Hosiery Corp., Alleghany 
Hancock street, is 
installation of new 
machines, finishing 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


siery Mills, Front and Clearfield Streets, 
is being reorganized under the name 
Fay, Keser & Sailer, Inc \pplication 
has been made for a charter, with a 
paid in capital of $150,000. The 
ity of the plant is being doubled 


I 


officers of the new corporat 


Floyd B. Keser, president; | 

Fay, vice-president and 

ager; John M. Sailer, sect 
treasurer. The company will manu 
ture women’s silk and wool h 
misses’ ribbed goods and light we 
golf stockings. The product will 
sold by Neill & Haukap. 350 Broad 
New York 


Jettico, TENN. The Diamond Hos- 
iery Mills are planning for the installa- 


ribbing machines 


Da.tiaAs, TEx. The Texas Hosiery | 


tion of new 


for the construction of an addition to 
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. | I 
Mills have preliminary plans under w | 


their plant. It is proposed to double 
the present capacity. It is reported that | 
the enlargement with equipment. will | 
cost in excess of $100,000. At last re- 


port the company operated 100 knitting 
machines. 


*NEENAH, Wis. The Jersild Knit- 
ting Co., 331 North Commercial street, 
has awarded a contract to C. R. Mever | 


& Sons Co., 50 State street, Oshkosh, | 
Wis., for the construction of a two 
story addition, 80 x 120 feet, to cost 
about $45,000. It will be used for gen- 
eral storage and operating service 
Silk 

*GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. The Excellent 
Silk Mills, Inc., which have had plans 
prepared for plant enlargement, will 
erect two additions. An addition 24x 
40 feet will be constructed, as noted, 
and another structure, 16x 24 feet, will 
also be erected. The company was this 
week granted permission to proceed with 


the work. 


WHITEHALL, N. Y. The Champlain 
Silk Mills are moving the equipment of 
their Brooklyn plant to this village and 
it is understood that the Brooklyn plant 


This 
equipment of the 
company and it 
iploved 


up their 


discontinued. machinery 
will be added to the 
two local mills of the 
is said a majority 

in the Brooklyn plant will take 
here. 


will be 


workers en 


residence 

Easton, Fa.. The Sie. Co. 
of this city, has purchased the pl: 
the Continental Silk Co. at Philli 
N. J., and intends to tripl duction at 


once, 


Gunning 
int of 


psburg, 


Miscellaneous 


*NortH DIGHTON, Mass. The Cas 
per Ranger Construction Co. of Holy 
oke, Mass., has the contract to build a 
group of eight buildings for the Mount 
Hope Finishing Co., the largest of which 
will be a calender mill, one-story and 


basement high, approximately 300 x 115 
feet. Four steel storage buildings are 
included in the project 

Peanopy, Mass. Work is progress 


bleachery 
Danvers 


ing on the new brick and steel 
building being erected by the 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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Are You Giving Your 
Employes Music? 














































AT A CHICAGO PACKING HOUSE — 


an observer will notice that the employes, after 
spending their luncheon period enjoying the 
music of the Lyon & Healy Solo-E xpression 
Electric Player, return to their duties 

refreshed both physically and mentally. 


ore atly 


This means greater and better production for the balance 
of the day. And one will also be impressed with the reliability 


of the instrument. It’s on the job — always. 


Mr. Employer 


To organize an orchestra or band may be out of the question, 
BUT, is there one good reason why you can't install a player 
in the recreation or lunch room? 

Let them dance or sing or just sit and listea during all 
rest periods. Strengthened morale will greatly repay you 

The Solo-Expression is foolproof! Just put it in, and for- 
get about it {unless you, too, like music}. It can be installed 
in your recreation room on one of two plans. May we send 


you literature describing the instrument and explaining 


the plans fully? 
LYON HEALY 


hing Known in Music 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cosgrove Mines Are 
Working and So Are 


Consumers of 
Cosgrove Coals 


The Cosgrove Contract 


COSGROVE & COMPANY 


Producers of 


THERMAL COAL 


From Pennsylvania 


FRANCO COAL 


From Illinois 


JOHNSTOWN CHICAGO 
NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
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Between the Power Plant 
and the Machines 


Connecting the source of power with the many points 

where this power is applied, is the Transmission Machinery 
a vitally important, though too often neglected, factor of 

production. Inefficiency here means fuel waste. 


“WOONSOCKET” Power 


Transmission Equipment 


has established a record of years of faithful service. This is due 
not only to the correctness of design, workmanship and materials 
used in the different products, but also to a constant striving for 
the best. 

No matter what your transmission problems, write us today for 
our suggestions as to their solution. Our Catalog contains much 
valuable information. Write for a copy. 


Less Bearing Wear 


: 
3 
& 
: 


In textile machinery snug, unworn bear- 
ings are big factors. One of the greatest 
causes for bearing wear is a tight belt 
or transmission chain. This initial ten- 
sion is unnecessary in American Chains. 
They never slip and they transmit be- 
tween 98 and 99% of the applied power. 
Upon request, we will gladly send an 
engineer to confer with you. 


se VERT IAN 


Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


ORB OABAD AD ADD OSES 


OMVMVPO PI PVU TIMI IVIV IY 


ra OTTO CTA 
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Fairmount Foundry and Engineering Works 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


FOUNDERS TRANSMISSION ENGINEERS MACHINISTS 
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eo ¥ alire eka men Insert Pulleys 


ED 
A Special Process Belting Sf Strength & Durability 


||] Do not-use at Do’ not use 
Water, Steam and Weather Proof || substitute : substitute 


Looks and Works Better Than Leather 





| O04 








—_—_—— 


Positively ei Not 3 Eliminates 
will not smoothly : Affected on 
shrink or noiselessly §& i ook Slip 
slip — which | and : y eae | 
means added Ky Straight Dust Increases 
efficiency ia Grease Production 


Made in Thicknesses to Correspond with Leather 2 GENERATOR PULLEYS 


Increases Efficiency Five Per Cent 
No Laps or Seams to Open 





Cork Inserts on Carey Wood Rim Iron Centre Pulleys are 
the final refinement in the development of a flawless, 
power saving, non-slip pulley. The cork-covered rim is 
unaffected by oil, grease or dust and is practically trouble 
and age-proof. 





WRITE FOR DETAILS 
—— Write for Prices 


Fabreeka Belting Co. W. W. CAREY COMPANY 


30 India St. meen, mings. Lowell Massachusetts 


POUL AMMALLLMMLRUAAALALAALAMALOMALLLIE COdY” ROT POO AIT} 





HUNT 
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Bleachery & Dye Works, at Peabody 
The new building is two stories high. 
60x250 ft., and will cost about $150,000 
The E. A. Abbott Co., Boston, are the 
builders. 


















SPINDALE, N. C. A large warp mer- 
cerizing plant is to be erected at this 
place by K. S. Tanner and S. E 
Elmore, of Spindale, and C. W. John- 
ston, of Charlotte. It is said the new 





Mist 
Don’t Miss This 


emove the enemy of 


EFFICIENCY 


plant will have a capacity of 100,000 
pounds. A skein mercerizing plant is 
operated here by the Elmore Co., 


which Mr. Tanner is president and Mr 
Elmore is treasurer. It is believed that 
the new project will be run in con 
junction with the Elmore Co., which 
was reported last week as planning a 
new two-story, 135x240 ft., building. 


your labor and preserve your 
ROOF AND MACHINERY. 
| GARDEN CITY VAPOR AB- 
SORPTION SYSTEMS ANNI- 
HILATE the enemy. 





FIRES 
New York, N. Y. Fire, recently de- | 
stroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Madonna Knitting Mills, Inc., 69 West | 
Houston street. An official estimate of | 
the loss has not been announced. 
ALLENTOWN, Pa. Fire, April 24, de- 
stroyed three buildings at the silk mill | 
of D. G. Dery, Inc., Second and Union 
streets, comprising warehouse, repair 
shed and garage, with loss estimated at 
approximately $75,000. 


Write our experts about this for 


1 
particulars. 


“4 fan or blower 
for every purpose” 


| Garden City Fan Co. 


Established 1879 
McCormick Bldg. 
Chicago 
COCHRAN 2 WRIGHTSON 


Eastern Representatives 


47 West 34th St. New York, N. Y. 


FACT AND GOSSIP 
Santa Ana, Cat. C. W. Rodecker, 
of Los Angeles, owner of the Mission 
Woolen Mfg. Co. of this city, has trans- | 
ferred an interest in the business to 
John A. Willingmyre, who is known 
to the woolen trade through his years 












Til. 





facturers in the wool raising sections 
of the country and as a grader of 
wools. Mr. Willingmyre announces that 
he will become president of the local 
company and that he has engaged Walter 
F. Slade of Boston to supervise the 
manufacturing end of the business. The 
mill preduces cassimeres and blankets. 



















LEATHER 
BELTING 


for the 


Textile Industry 











Wesster, Mass. Eight more striking 
pickets, including three women, were 
found guilty and fined $10 each in the 
district court April 27 for loitering about 
the South Village Mills of the S. Slater 
& Sons, Inc., where a strike which had 
been in progress for seven months was 
recently declared off by the court. This 
makes a total of twenty-five who have 
been arrested to date, each of whom has 
appealed to the Superior Court for a 
jury trial. 




















Send us your Inquiries! 














We have supplied Belt- 
ing to Textile Mills for 


















































thirtv-seven vears, and *WorcEsTER, Mass. The Superior 
can ‘show you a sub- Court has ordered the creditors of the 

; ae : Aetna Hosiery Co. to file their claims 
stantial Saving in Belting with the receiver, Fred Hodgson, on 
Bills. or before June 15. The receiver is 

; ordered to file the list in court after 
Special Information fur- June 15. He has been authorized to 











horrow $25,000 on receiver’s certificates 


nished on Horsepower of 
to operate the business. 


Belting. 
| Write for— 


CIRCULAR B-21 











Hicutstown, N. J. The Hightstown 
Smyrna Rug Co. has filed notice of 














Company. 








- Puiriipsrurc, N. J. The Jerico Silk 
Established 1885 


Mills have filed notice of increase in 
capital from $30,000 to $100,000. 


Battston Spa., N. Y. Floyd J. 
Shutts, president of the Ballston Spa 
Knitting Co., has, according to report. 
acquired practically all of the stock of 
the concern, taking over the holdings 
of Caleb Smith, formerly vice president, 














The Akron Belting 
Company 


Akron ‘3 t=: 














Ohio 














* Indicates previous mention of profect 


of service as buyer of wools for manu- | 


change of name to the Hightstown Rug | 
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SELLERS PULLEYS 
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ALWAYS RELIABLE 


No system of interchangeable bushings can obtain the permanent 
tightness and accuracy of running which is secured by a carefully 
finished pulley, bored to fit the shaft. 

The minor advantages claimed for pulleys of light construction 
with separate bushings are greatly outweighed by the accuracy, 


dependability and permanently satisfactory results obtained by 


Sellers Machine Moulded Pulleys 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., Incorporated 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. BOSTON, MASS. 


Machine Tools and Injectors 























“American” and “Elwel” 
Loom Friction Chain 


(also known as Friction Let-Off Chain) gives 
positive warp-beam tension on all weaving 
looms, and stronger and more economical 
than bands, cord or rope. 


, My gue A TT ; 
Vig Y y) 1s 
The Chain is not affected by atmospheric con- 
ditions, and therefore will not stretch, rot, or 
take up. This eliminates the necessity of fre- 
quent adjustments and, as the friction surface is 
always the same, insures perfect and uniform: 
weaving, 

Made of the best steel obtainable, and assembled on 
automatic machines. Strength is uniform throughout. 
The weldless pattern shown above is the “ American” 
Pattern. The electric welded pattern illustrated below 
is the “ Elwel” Pattern. 

Made in 
Woolen, Carpet, Blanket, Duck, Shawl, 
Tapestry and all other Weaving Looms, 


a full range of sizes for use on Cotton, Silk, 


Ribbon, 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY 


Incorporated 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
District Sales Offices: 
Chicago New York 
Portland, Oregon 
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ll -§ Boston 


oe Philadelphia - 
4 Wy TA We Pittsbur gh 


San Francisco 
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Variable 
Speed 


Transmission 


LISTEN TO THIS: 


candidly we feel that we have never installed any- 





























thing for efficiency in our mills which equals * THE 
REEVES’ Transmission. The fact of the matter is we 
wouldn't sell it for $5.000 if we could not get another 

We have actually increased our production in our 
winding department of about 170 Ibs. per week.” 


LIBERTY THROWING CO., Nanticoke, Pa. 





Here is what it means: 






















52-Page Catalog, 


REEVES PULLEY CO.. Columbus. Indiana 


Rastern Representatives 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 
Watkins Engineering Supply Co., 177 High Street, Boston 


Send for New 









TAMA 


FOOTE 


SPUR GEAR 
and 
WORM GEAR 


SPEED 
REDUCERS 


FOOTE SPEED REDUCERS pro- 
vide a means of reducing electric motor 
speeds. They eliminate troubles caused 
by dust, dirt and grit—cut down main- 
tenance cost—enable you to get reduc- 


LULU CQN0UEN SOLU 
| 





PONIUNNNLSA NOUS 





() EUUUUNUNLLUN TOON 


HYLUUUOLAQO0A DLLOAV ASOT 









| SIMULUY LUQUE OO 


tions at places inaccessible to belting 
and chain drives. 
ell us your problems and let our engi- 


ngers show you how FOOTE SPEED 
TRANSFORMERS will provide 
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= reater convenience and cut costs. 3 
= FOOTE BROS. E 3 
= GEAR & MACHINE CoO. =: 
= Mfrs. of Rawhide and Bakelite Pinions and Cut 3 
= Gears 0) All Kinds Special Machinery Made to = 
E Order—Submit Your Blueprints == 
Es — iid Ss See Ba 
249-259 N. Curtis St. Chicago, U. S. A. ip 
—TTTTLwvVZgayO§£=_iH2iMMM MM, 
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Lewellen Variable 
Speed Transmission 


Many improved 
features and 
every good fea- 
ture developed 
in the last 60 


years. 





WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT IT 


1 Prominent Wire Manufacture 

‘We have ul experience with several other makes of Varia 
Speed Transmissions and believe the Lewellen to be the best on the 
market It is giving perfect satisfaction.” 


1 Prominent Baker 


“We have never oiled the Lewellen Ball Bearing Transmission 
since its installation more than a year ago. However, we have this 
on our list for attention between Christmas and New Years each year 
It is a real pleasure to run high class machinery of this kind.” 1 
The Lewellen Transmission is a success, as shown by above letters | 
and many wore like them. 1] 
The Lewellen Transmission will be equally satisfactory on your 1] 
work Put an end to your variable speed troubles by installing the 
Lewellen 
Send for Bulletins 122, 233 and 134 
LEWELLEN MFG. CO 
Variable Speed Specialists | 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA | 






Diamond, Whitney, Bald- 
win, Duckworth and 


Coventry Chains, Block, 
Roller and High Speed 
Silent types on hand. 


Cataleg 


(CULLMAN WHEEL CO. 


1360 ALTGELD ST. | CHICAGO 


WJNLINLUULYUVOLUULUGR0OUiaALVUALULUERUOALEULL ENTS AUREUS AAA 
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Tig 


Where hard usage puts 
flooring to the supreme 















test,—in factory, ware- 
house or mill, Maple 
Flooring is always pref- 
erable. 





Write us today for full 
information as to sizes 
and grades, also deliv- 
ered prices in any quan- 
tity, anywhere. 


EF BARTHOLOMEW 
HARDWOOD 
COMPANY 


H 4050 Princeton Avenue. f 
4 CHICAGO H 










The Wallace 


Bench 4” Planer for 
Truing up Shuttles 


Loom Fixers and Boss Weavers now 
using the Wallace Bench Planer 
claim that it saves hours every day 
in repairing and truing up shuttles. 
They call it the Wallace * Shuttle” 
Planer, 


rhis machine operates on the electric 


light circuit and is 
portable—can be 
taken anywhere— 


erever a lamp 


socket is available. 
its cost of operating asl 
expense is low. Do Sy 


Write us for more 
information. ° \. 


e Wallace 
Saw it is 
ed by the 
ter On con- 
and re 
mak- 


J.D, WALLACE & CO., Chicago 


New York - Boston - Louisville 





INVESTMU@BENT VALUE 


STEEL SHELVING 


Tool Stands, Tool 

Cabinets, Pressed 

Steel Bench Legs, etc. 
Ask for Catalogue C 


David Lupton’s SonsCo. 


Trenton and Allegheny Aves. 
Philecel: hia 



























Mill News—Cont’d 


and other stockholders. The company, 
which was organized here only a few 
years ago, has been constantly expand- 
ing and with the completion of construc- 
tion work now under way the company’s 
plant will have a capacity of a million 
and a half dozen hosiery a year. 

*Utica, N. Y. The purchase of 
Lafayette (Ga.) Cotton Mills was au- 
thorized at a special meeting the 
Skenandoa Cotton Co. last week. A 
statement made by Hubert Kernan, sec- 
retary, and Bierne Gordon, Jr., 
intendent, says that the mill is suitabl 
for the 


the 


super- 


manufacture of coarse 


varns 
for the knitting trade and that th 
officers of Skenandoa c mplete the deal, 
involving $300,000. machinery will bi 
stalled at once and _ the 

made ready for operation as soon as 
possible. The Utica mill 

to operate as before. If purchased 


is not expected that the souther 

will be operated 1 shifts of 1 re 

hours than the New York law allows 
WaterRTOWN, N.Y. The 

Knitting Co., manufacturers of under 

wear, on May 1 began thi ; 


ckers {t was al 


Shaughness\ 


of women’s silk pettih 


nounced by Martin W. Shaughnessy, 
vice president of the concern. 
FHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Cadet Knit 


ting Co., bond 
of $500,000, the proceeds to be used f 
general financing, operations, improve- 
ments, etc. 

FHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Collins & 
Aikman Co., manufacturers of plushes, 
etc., a New Jersey corporation, has filed 
notice of increase in capital from $250,- 
000 to $1,200,000. 

Reapinc, Pa. The Unrivaled Ho 
siery Mill is contemplating the erection 
of a new mill at Mahanoy City, Pa 
The Acorn Hosiery Mills which were 
reported planning a branch in that city, 
state that they intention of 
branching out, 

*SCHWENKVILLE, Fa. U. S. District 
Judge Thompson at Philadelphia has 
made the appointment of Francis J. 
Walsh as receiver of the Seminole Knit- 
ting Mills permanent and has empow- 
ered the receiver to continue the busi- 
ness aS a going concern. 

Pawtucket, R. I. The Atlas Sew 
ing Thread Co., Inc., has leased the 
building now occunied by the concern 
at Mill and Cross Streets, Central Falls, 
for a term of three years. 

ANDERSON, S.C. A café has been 
opened up in the front corner of N 
1 weave room of the Anderson Cot- 
ton Mills for the convenience of those 
working the mills, most especially at 
night. F. H. Corn, who was former 
employed in the mill, is in charge. Thx 
cold drinks and lunches are sent from 
room to room by the means of a per- 
ambulating ¢ar, and can be had at all 
hours. 

ANDERSON, S. C. The Community 
House of the Equinox Mill, which is 


is disposing of a 


ISSU¢ 


have no 


a three-story brick building with an 
auditorium, reading rooms, swimming 
pool, shower baths and all necessarv 
conveniences, and which when erected 


was thought to be large enough for all 


time, has become too small, owing to 
held 
here are atterded by such crowds from 
near-by textile centers, and it is under 


the fact that the entertainments 


consideration to have this building mad 


into a hospital and a new communitv 
much 


building erected, which will be 
larger. 


* Indicates previous mention of project 
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What is the Best 
Floor for the Mill? 


Nothing can beat Michigan’ Hard 
Maple, Beech and Birch for mill floor- 
ing. They outlast any other 


g material 
and are clean and agreeable 


they create 
no dust to damage goods in process 


“ Chief Brand” 


sula, 


maple is lower Penin 
its color is brighter and more evel 


and its texture finer than any other map! 


Send for Booklets 


Kerry & Hanson Flooring 
Grayling, Michigan 


Carolina Representative 


GENERAL MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Arcade Building. Charlotte. N.C. 


“CHIEF BRAND” HARDWOODS 


105 Latta 


“BIGELOW” 


MAPLE FLOORING 


The Product of 


Michigan Hard Rock Maple 


The Hard Maple from this section 
excels the product from any other local- 
ity in the hard, even texture that insures 
the greatest durability and finest ap- 
pearance. The well known wearing 
qualities of Hard Maple have made this 
wood ideal for FACTORY FLOORS. 










Our facilities enable us to give 
prompt service on large quantities 












THE BIGELOW-COOPER CO. 


BAY CITY MICHIGAN 
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Let Us Consider— 
\ Production 





Who's responsible for a too high 
labor-cost >a counter makes the opera- 
tive more responsible. ' 





It indicates what each worker does and should pro- 
duce—to make possible the economy operation in 
which he is expected to co-operate. It measures each 
man alongside his duty. 


RECO 





The amity Improved Filling Winder 








will produce filling at less cost per pound at far 
greater pri yducti m per spindle and will mate- 

i O U N T E R S rially iociinee loom production and reduce waste, 
besides producing better cloth. 






assure close-to-capacity performance from every operative 
whose work they record, because they show the capacity of 
men and machines and any delinquencies due to either. 


F. A. Lazenby & Co., Baltimore, Maryland 
























The Set-Back Yardage 
Counter at left measures 
the yardage of outpul of 
finishing and other ma- 


The CHICAGO 


APPROVED PORTABLE 


WATCHMAN’S 
CLOCK 


with its special Waltham movement, its lock 
stations and its superior quality throughout, is 
especially desirable for mills and factories and 
for either in-door or out-door patrol. 


chinery, where makeshift 













devices or expensive measur- 
‘ing instruments have been 

‘ used. The straight - face 
amamaroenonr) friction wheel 1% yard in 


circumference is cael so 


GYOCSOTVS 
Le 


it measures in units of one 
yard. The counter reads 
in plain figures, and can 
be set back to zero from any 
figure by turning knob 


Write for Catalogue 


CHICAGO WATCHMAN’S CLOCK WORKS 


CHICA NEW YORK ATLANTA 
_ 1526 8S. Wabash Ave. 9% Chureh St. Grinnell Company, Inc. 










once round. 








The specially designed counter for looms is shown in the Veeder tex- 
tile counter booklet-—besides Hank Counters, Braider Counters, 
Lineal Measuring Counters and others. Copy free to mill men. 


The Veeder Mfg. Co., itastort Conn 








The Productimeter 


Install one now! Get counting satisfaction! 
Reduce your overhead! Know exact/y what your 
production cost is! Adjust your salaries with your 
production! Our Hobby is solving counting 


Mill Bands, Labels problems. Tell us your problem and our research 
Sample Cards and Tickets— department will solve it for you, 


with no obligation to you. 
—for the Textile Trade 


, Seam oe 
Operating one of the largest and most modern D S Cousin 


plants in New England enables us not only to 
render prompt service and right prices but to 
handle any kind and size job. 























643 Buffum Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
(1627 
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Reeds and Combs of All Descriptions 


—==—=FOR ALL CLASSES OF WEAVINGS 


Perhaps you are publishing or considering a 
House Organ or new Catalog. If so, it would 
pay you to talk with us. 


COURIER-CITIZEN COMPANY 


Printers for 28 Years of the New England Telephone Directory) 





TTT 


aN 


PRINTERS BINDERS 
PUBLISHERS ENGRAVERS - , 3 
LOWELL BOSTON Working Samples Sent Free of All Charges on Receipt of Particulars — 
250 Market St. 201 Devonshire Street THE LOOM REED AND HIARNESS co. i 
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| COTTON GOODS 


— 


MARKETS 








| ligher Prices Kee 


Export Trade Quiet 


| nwillingness on Part of Consum- 

ers to Make Concessions Hin- 

ders Operations 

week has been a very quiet 
as far as sales to the principal 
rt markets are concerned. It is 
probable that the most impor- 
contributing cause of this dull- 
is the generally higher level of 
s with unwillingness on the part 
sellers to make concessions. 
and there offers have been 
which would seem to indicate 
= t business could be done at a 
e, but, when the seller’s absolute 


any 


| sal to consider concessions is 
suunced, the transaction fails of 
summation. 


Lightweight Sheeting Inquiry 
nquiry has been received in a 
| way for light weight sheetings, 
iding 5-yards and 5.50-yards, It 
iid that a small sale of the former 
been made to go to the African 
The majority of mills, 
ever, are not particularly keen 
it this business owing to the dif- 
tv of branding such light weight 
rics. It would appear, however, 

with an increase in price the 
ement is likely to be toward the 


ehter weights as substitutes. 
| developments are apparent in 
= important markets, such = as 
China, India or the Red Sea. It is 
evident that with China little can be 
cted as long as the present po- 
il unrest continues. This has 
the disturbing factor for some 
and there is no apparent solu- 
1f the trouble on the horizon. 
ices from India are that Man- 
ter goods have lately been or- 
|, though not in large quantities. 
od deal has been said of late, 
mly in these columns but in all 
s where export matters are dis- 
d, regarding the possibility of 
ising American trade with this 
nse market. It may that 
day American manufacturers 
iwake to the possibilities of do- 
husiness with India and it also 
be possible that it will be too 
vhen this awakening takes place. 


kets. 


be 


(aban Conditions Unsatisfactory 
ecific instances in Cuba indicate 
conditions are not improving 
lly, although it has been hoped 





: a substantial loan could be ef- 
e 1; to date no such loan has been 
Z Mail advices indicate that 
| 5 ( rnment employes have not re- 


ed their salaries and that or- 
ry labor is receiving anywhere 
m Soc. to $1.00 a day. Naturally, 
consuming power of the island 
very low. American export ac- 





‘ 
i 
i 


po 


Spot cotton, New Y 
Print cloths 

27 -in., 64x60, 

38%4-in. 64x60, 

39 -in., 68x72, 

39 -in., 72x76, 4.2 
Brown sheetings: 
36-in., 56x60, 4 yd.... 
36 -in., 48x48, 3 yd 
37 -in., 48x48, 4 vd... 

Pajama checks 
36%-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd 
36%-in., 64x60, 5.75 vd 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 
Denims, 2-20s (indigo) 
Tickings, 8 oz. 

Standard Prints ; 
Standard Staple Ginghams 





COMPARATIVE QUOTATIONS 
\pril 27 


May 3 


19.75¢ 


Last yeat 


12.75 





counts are being liquidated only in 
driblets. While it is true that cost 
of producing sugar has been reduced 
to 1.9¢., it is pointed out by authori- 
ties in close touch with the situation 
that those who expect immediate set- 
tlement of Cuban accounts by reason 
of this fail to 
take into consideration the fact that 
raw sugar is still selling for less than 
3c. a pound. 

With regard to the of 
President Zayas cancelling a previ- 
ous promise authorizing the return 
of merchandise to its point of origin 
without payment of duties and giving 
consignees 120 days to extract mer- 
chandise upon payment of 
this period will end June 30 next. 
It is declared that the reason why so 
many shipments have not been taken 
out of the custom houses or bonded 
warehouses is because the merchants 
expect these goods will be put up at 
auction on or after June 30, and that 
they will be able to buy them for a 
1 The protest has been filed 
against the decree of the president 
and it Whether 
the protest will have any effect. 


lowering of costs 


decree 


duties, 


song. 


remains to be seen 





Ask Report from Tariff Com. 
Che 
has passed a resolution directing the 
Tariff Commission to submit a report 
to the Senate regarding “such facts 
as it may have in its possession from a 
study and investigation of the opera- 
tions and results of the rates carried 
in the Emergency Tariff Act approved 
May 27, 1921, and as extended by the 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢ Senate 


act approved Nov. 16, 1921.” 





Lancashire Trade Is 
Slow but Stronger 


Firmness Follows Easter Holiday— 
Buyers Hold Off, Hoping to 
Share in Wage Reduction 
By Frederick W. Tattersa 
MANCHESTER, | \pril 20.—As 
is usual after a holiday, buyers and 
sellers have been rather slow at get- 
ting to work again, but hopeful feel- 
ing prevails and more demand has 
been met with than last week. When 
the position of international trading 
is considered, 


NG 


there some disturb- 
ing features, but the general outlook 
for the cotton industry 


brighter. It is evident 


are 


continues 
many of 
Britain’s leading customers have not 
satisfied the 


Pre TESS 


their wants by recent 


freer operations. toward 
better times on the part of spinners 
and manufacturers is not rapid, and a 
really healthy market cannot be ex- 
perienced until all machinery has been 
got to work. 

Favorable developments have taken 
place relating to the 
question definite 
trouble is in sight. 


cotton wages 
of the 


A struggle is now 


and a end 


going on between buyers and pro- 
ducers of varn and cloth as to who 
shall secure the benefit of the reduc- 
tion in labor costs. Lancashire firms 
are not in a sufficiently strong position 
to retain all the saving which will be 
effected. With regard to politics, im- 
portant events have occurred at Genoa 
and some of the developments, al- 


’ 
(Continued on page 252) 


MANCHESTER CABLE 
Manchester, Eng., May 2 (Special Cable to TEXTILE WORLD). 


Market is firmer. Cotton cloth inquiry tends to broaden, espe- 


cially for India, and there are more sales for Calcutta. 


China 


merchants are holding aloof pending more settled political con- 
ditions abroad. Improved trade advices come from Egypt. Yarn 
quotations are steady and there is fair activity in home counts and 
| export numbers. 





Cotton Goods Prices 
Are Holding Firm 


Sellers Showing Lack of Interest 
in Contracts — More Inquiry 
from Bag Trade 

lhe general situation in the cott 

goods market is showing gradual in 
provement and has developed great 
confidence among a large majority 

commission houses. The spectacular 

Jump in raw cotton prices during th 

week has reflected in higher 

prices for all staples and sellers hay 
remained 


been 
obdurate in the matter oi 
receding from the levels set by it 
mill Most sellers re- 
port a fair amount of business done, 
but there-has been no decided change 
in volume. or 


creased costs. 


quantity of orders 
taken over last week’s record. Freer 
inquiry is noted from the bag trade 
and from rubber and accessory com- 
panies and a slightly improved buy- 
ing condition from these quarters 
seems existent, but many merchants 
feel that these buyers are still op- 
erating hand-to-mouth _ basis. 
The conviction is growing rapidly 
that most jobbers and retailers have 
cleaned out their stocks fairly well 
and that jobbers and converters are 
buying very cautiously with an eye 
to the raw cotton market. With 
prices of raw materials climbing as 
they have been recently and with the 
strike situation still closer to a 
settlement, manufacturers 
nothing ahead but a steadily rising 
market for cotton fabrics. It is 
thought that jobbers will regret later 


on a 


no 


can see 


on purchasing in such small quanti- 
ties. Very little interest is evidenced 
on the part of sellers, in contracts fot 
future and the fact that a 
spot business is. being 


delivery 
fairly good 
done at top prices indicates a health- 
ier condition. 

Gray Goods Buying Steady 

Very favorable business has beetrr 
done this week in 64 x 60, 5.35 yard 
and 68 x 72, 4.75 yard print cloths 
at 77% and 8% cents respectively and 
sellers holding these construc- 
tions at 8 and g cents. On 80 squares 
until the last two or three 
weeks have shown no signs of life, 
there been 
cents. 

Fair business in sheetings has been 


are 
which, 


has fair activity at 11 


reported and advances in many con- 
structions have held firm, 5.50 yard 
bringing 654 cents, net. Reasonable 
interest was shown by the bag trade. 
Bleached Goods Improve 

\ barely perceptible improvement 
is said to exist in the bleached goods 
trade, but a better opinion may be 
formed later in the month as to the 
condition of this business. The mar- 
ket is tightening up to a consider- 
able degree, some mills withdrawing 
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A Catalog of 


GARLAND 


Loom Pickers and 
Loom Harnesses 


J “SACQUARDS” nines | 
‘HARNESS BUILDING 
THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Masher St., below Oxford St., Philadelphia 















GARLAND MFG. Me SACO, ME. 































Process completed with one 





A SAVING IN SERVICE 


With one concrete and two or aa inert aaa SPECIFICATIONS | 
e 1c. ISSONG 3 urabllity 
three wood HUSS Ni‘ : Ma Lightness Bodies: Best Hard Fibre 
chines, one operator will do the ; . 
work of four to six men. will se Steel Rings: Polished and Ele 
_ eae ’ niformity : 
deliver your yarn freer of TRY OUR trically welded 


Chlorine, and in better winding 
condition than is possible by any 
other means, and a bleach that 
is second to none. 


Rolled Fibre Top Rims fur! 


nished if wanted 


I“NO WASTE” 
Seamless Hard Fibre 


Roving Cans Bottoms: Heavy Gauge Steel 





Testis ‘tamee Siete Finish: Inside with two coat: 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


Somerville. Mass. Outside: Two coats enamel | 





Patentees and Sole Manufacturers moisture proof preservatives 


» Company Groveville, New Jersey 





WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 
Special attention is called 


Se to this improved Warp |} G 
Dyeing Machine. This }} YAe “BODDEN” Fl eT 
machine is built in the |} = 


most substantial manner, being 


strongly geared with good, heavy |} FOR QUALITY OF FINISH 


squeeze rolls, and having Seven 


414-in. Diameter Brass Rolls. | FOR QUANTITY OF PRODUCTION 
This machine, with our improved |f| 

Plater-down has met with marvelous || | HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 
success, and narties desiring machin- 

ery of this class can make no mistake Sole Agents for U.S. A. 


on ours. For further particulars and prices, address 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 


Hedge and Plum Streets Frankford, Phila 
FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY 


Engineers, Founders, Machinists 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of Transmission Machinery, Spun Silk Machinery. 
French Worsted Drawing Frames (Frotteurs), Ball Winding Ma- 
chines, Shoe Lace Tipping Machines, Yarn Dressers, Wool Top 
Baling Presses, Yarn Baling Presses, Special Textile Machinery, 


Harris-Corliss Steam Engines. 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE FOR 


CLEVELAND WORM GEARS AND 
WORM GEAR REDUCTION UNITS 





Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 
















TRADE MARK 


BARBER - COLMAN ComMPANY 


Main Orrice ano Factory: ROCKFORD, ILL. 
BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
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their fabrics altogether rather than 
BOX sell at present prices. 

Business in wide flannels is being 
done on a very satisfactory scale and 
HOOKS a stronger tendency has been noticed 

lately in the narrow goods. 
It is believed that by the first of 
of July some judgment may be _ ex- 
pressed concerning the movement of 


Superior Quality 


ginghams. The slackening of trade 
in this fabric is no doubt due purely 
economic conditions 
the country. 


throughout 
Strikes and depression 
in agricultural and manufacturing 
districts have been factors in driving 
to a lower level the demand of the 
consuming public, and the curtail- 
ment of production of this fabric 
caused by striking of mill labor came 
t an opportune time to prevent large 
surplus stocks in the hands of jobber 
and retailer. 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


It is dangerous to prop yhesy about 
prices, but it would seem as though 
ee ea there were more basis for forecast- 
‘Crating material and 
lumber of all kinds. If 
you wish satisfactory 
service, prompt atten- 
tion and best material 
of its kind, send speci- 
fications and let us quote 


ng the maintenance of the new level 
established this week. 

The status of the raw material 
would seem to be firmer than in a 
long time and the Government report 

consumption has confirmed many 

their opinion that higher levels 


yrices.”’ 1 . 

price ill be witnessed before very long 
nd that these prices will be main- 
ined. 


here has been every justification 
r the advances that have been an- 
inced on staple lines during the 





eek. If there was a lack of profit 
the old price of cotton the situ- 


tion is increasingly unsatisfactory 


c.. M. W all ca Son for the manufacturer on the new 


Sales Office vidences that stock in hand has 
: heen prettv well cleaned up are con- 
Lexington : ce ee 
tantly appearing. Certain accumula- 
Plalags at 


ms of print cloths have disappeared 
Southmont, N.C. Thomasville, N C. 


ith remarkable rapidity. 

Improvement in demand for 80 
Durham, N. C. squares is a conspicuous feature. It 
as not very long 


ago that they were 


solutely neglected at to cents. To- 

New Jersey dav the asking pric is II cents for 

Textile spots and supplies are very restricted. 

. he collar trade is said to be re- 

Wire } sponsible for the cleaning up of these 

Sti h stocks. Certain important concerns 

Itc er re said to have taken very sizable 
Highest Grade |) os intities for special work. 

Machinefor Notwithstanding recent extension 


rapid and Eco- 
nomical Method 
of Attaching Ri- 


rchases of sheetings by the bag 
trade they are reported to be still 


der tickets to perating. Recent purchases ol 
Hosiery or other snaburgs for cement bags have 
Garments. been added to the movement from 


Uses pointed 


> 


his quarter. 
\ slight improvement is noted tin 
, not tear the ‘ - ‘ : 
P finest fabric |} the duck market. Sales of hose and 
Send belting duck have been reported at 


Catalogue |} firm prices. Enameling ducks are 


» staples, can 


. | also reported to be in better condi- 
J. 1, Seamater® Co., PHILADELPHIA || ral 

ee ci he unconfirmed report that cer- 
southern yarn mills are contem- 
plating the installation of looms is 
licative of the better margin on 
loths than on yarus The latter 
have been sold on a very close mar- 

gin of late. 
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Increased activity in the automo- 
bile tire industry is responsible for 


tional inquiry and specific sales 


OBITUARY 


Alfred C. Bell 


\lired C. Bell, who for the past 
twenty-five years has been connected 
with the Merion Worsted Mills, West 
Conshohocken, Pa., died suddenly, 
Monday, May 1. For the last twelve 
years Mr. Bell has been the wool 
buyer for the Merion Worsted Mills 
Previous to his connection with this 
company he was identified with the 
former Ballingo Woolen Mills, West 
Conshohocken, Pa. Mr. Bell was in 
his early fifties. Through his long 
connection with the industry he was 
very widely known and very highly 







Dressing and Grinding 


Dronsfield’s Patent 


LICKER-IN 
GRINDING and DRESSING 
MACHINE No. 93 
with 
W ire-Mounting 
Attachment No. 105 
EVERY MILL NEEDS 
ONE 
What it does— 
1. Straightens bent teeth! 
2. Sharpens the points! 


3. Makes the Licker-in cylin- 
drical and parallel! 


4. Rewires if necessary! 
THE ONE AND ONLY 
ANOTHER DRONSFIELD 


regarded by all with whom he came 
in contact. He was also a prominent 
member of the Masonic order He 
1 
1 


PM Me nr nn TM UI TL f 


by his widow 


Albert H. Tillinghast 


\lbert Harris Tillinghast, aged 
78, for many years president and 
treasurer of the Grosvenordale €o:: 
with its headquarters in Providence 
and mills in Connecticut, died at his 
home in Providence, R. I., late last 
week, Mr. Tillinghast succeeded his 
father in an official capacity with 
the Grosvenordale Co. in 1877 and in 
1906 became president and treasurer 
of the company. In 1908 he resigned 
as president, this position going to 


A UUARDAAIA 9 OULD CALI RUDSY URAL YLSE ADU 


William Grosvenor, and later relin- IDEA 
quished the position of treasurer. In DOZENS ALREADY 
1913 he retired from active business IN U.S. A. 
and was elected an honorary vice- 

esident Get on the List! 


Depicting the same 
Machine-re-wiring 
Lickers-in 


John C. Wallace 


John C. Wallace, for many years 
one ot the leading factors in the 


worsted carpet yarn trade in Phila 


NOUNS 





t eT 


delphia, died Tuesday, April 25. For 

a number of years a Walla iad . 

not been in the best of ates so that J 
\ 

€ ad not pe rsonally cites activel 

he h | tively \ 

identified with the trade. He 1s sur- 

vived by a son and three daughters. 


Visit Curtis & Marble Plant 


Che plant of the Curtis & Marble 
Machine ( o., Worcester, Mass., was 
visited on Thursday of last week by 


Mounting 


Apply to 
PRINCIPAL IMPORTERS, or 


some 235 members and guests of the 


5 
3 
3 
2 
a 
a 
Worcester Rotary Club, and also the 
Fremont Casting Co., which is the 
foundry department of the former 
company. In the erecting depart- 
ment a number of machines aul in 
| 


the preparation of wool stock and in 
the finishing and packaging of fab- 
rics were shown in operation, and 
several photographs of similar ma- 
chines made in the early days of the 
same company were exhibited. Cur- 
tis & Marble Machine Co. at ae 


in continuous existence since 


— 
> 
wa 


—_ +0 
ree st 5 past 


FICH. & BUT 


MANAGING ACENTS 


ind since 1863 under the present cn 


title 
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Announcement 


R new Safe Deposit Vaults are 


—_——_ 


now open for business. 
— 





O-; 


vaults _ 


Se 
_ 


latest 


— 


embody the 
the 
ference rooms are especially commo. 


protective 


devices and coupon and con- 





dious and attractive. We invite your 





inspection. 









The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 








28 State Street Boston, Mass. 


























COS 


temperature 
in ee uments 


nine ~~ Sak 


Materially aid operators 
where temperature en 
ters their work. 


Sa ee EES 


| a 
“Taylor. rylor Instrument C ompames 
Rochester NY, USA. 


Theres a‘ Tycos and Taylor temperature instrument for every purpose 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


|BALING PRESS 
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JNAITER BAKER & CO. 


Knuckle Joint) Limited 


T = ie Established 1780 
2 Incorporated 1898 in Massachusetts 
Rapid 
Simple 
Durable 


A limited amount of 
stock at Market 


M. H. WILDES & CO., Ine. 


30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Let us tell you 
more about them 
Dunning and Boschert 

Press Ce. Inc. 


338 West Water Street 
Syracuse New York 


Established 1872 















Financial 


No Improv ement 


in Textile Shares 


Better Demand for Cotton and 
W ool Goods Offset by Rise in 
Raw Material Prices 


Bostox, May 3.—While the ad- 
ince in raw cotton and wool prices 
will benefit those mills that are well 
covered with raw stock, provided the 
advance holds and the improved de- 
mand for manufactures continues, it 
simply increases the difficulties for 
those mills that are poorly covered 
with raw stock, and the number of 
these is large. Most of recent busi- 
ness m cotton and wool goods has 


been done on a basis much below the 
replacement ot 


cost raw materials, 
end on cotton goods at least it has 
been done in anticipation of reduced 
wage costs. It is an open secret, in 
fact, that the great bulk of recent 
business on cotton goods has been 
done at or below cost, and it is only 
the few cotton mills operating on 


specialties, and wool mills that carried 
a large stock of cheap raw materials 
that have making 
profits. There has been 
therefore, in the immediate outlook 
to stimulate investment buying of 
textile and the most encour- 
aging feature of the market has 
the comparative absence of 
offerings of high-grade shares and 
the refusal of holders to sell 
material from recent 


reasonable 
nothing, 


been 


shares, 
he en 


most 
at concessions 


market prices. 
Confidence in Outlook 

General confidence is expressed by 
of manufacturers and 
bankers in the future of the 
for manufactures and mill 
securities. It generally realized 
that we are passing through a re- 
adjustment period that may last well 
into the fall, but that with wages on 
a rational basis and with less than 
normal stocks of textiles held by 
mills and distributors, the only thing 
that will be needed to stimulate a 
more normal volume of business will 
be the assurance of normal crops at 
fair The speculative boom in 
the stock markets is accepted as a 
correct barometer of future improve- 
ment in 


the majority 
textile 
market 


1S 


prices. 


general business. 

Little Change in Stock Values 
No marked change has taken place 
values of leading listed and un- 
listed textile shares. American 
Woolen common has advanced % 
point during the week, while the pre- 
ferred has risen a whole point, the 
fluctuations in both issues being com- 
paratively narrow. Amoskeag pre- 
ferred has advanced % point to 83%, 
but the common has dropped % point 
to 10534, although most of the sales 
of the latter during the week were 
made at 106, and little of the stock 
can be had below that figure. Pa- 


in 
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Markets 





cific 
to 


has sold within a range of 162 
today at the latt 

compares with a hig 
last 165. Among the 
tering listed securities at 
International Cotton Mills preferre 
at 68, as compared with a recent hig 


163, closing 
which 
ot 


sales 


price, 
week sc 


of 


of zo, and of Greylock Co. at Io 
which is unchanged from last sal 
Boston Stock Auction 
Che following sales of textile shar 
were made at Wednesday's auctions 
Sars Mil Pat Price Chg 
80 U. S. Worsted Pfd.100 43%-5% 
» Granit Li pup. 
1 Great Falls......... 100 92% —1% 
) Nashua Pfd .100 99 
; Amer Mfg. Com...100 95 = 
>; Whitman ex-div....100 190 
10°-West Point lou lis 
20 West Boylston Pfd.100 a4 
1,600 U. S. Worsted...... 100 4c 
1,727 
* Lust sale October 1, 1919, 





Financial Note 


(he directors of the Hamilt 
Mfg. Co., cotton goods, Lowe 
Mass., voted on April 28 to pass 


the current quarterly dividend a1 
have sent the following notice 
stockholders: “In view of the strike 
conditions which began on Februar) 
13, 1922, and still continue, your 
directors have this day voted to pass 
the dividend 


quarterly which nor 
mally would have been declared at 
this time.” Last year the compan) 


paid out 10 per cent. in dividends 
and three months ago it paid 1 pe: 
cent. on a doubled capitalization, 
at the 8 per annual! 
on its old capitalization. 


rate of cent. 


Gains at New Bedford 





Increased Tone of Confidence 
Shown in Mill Shares 

New BeprorD, Mass.—The pas 
week has presented an apparently 
creased tone of confidence to the Ne 
Bedford mill share market, and the: 
has been a general strengthening 
some of the 
last week’s gains, 


continuance 

In two cases the: 
a slight loss noted, but tl 
majority shares have at least hel 
their own or shown some slight 
in price. 


issues in 
has been 
ot 
oa 
he outstanding feature 

the week has been the stiffening 

price of Nonquitt, following the a: 
nouncement that the directors wou 
pay $1.50 as the second quarter's di 


dend. 


Gains Seven and a Half Points 

Nonquitt is now bid at go, havin: 
strengthened seven and a half point 
in the last seven days. During Fel 
ruary the stock sold as low as 84, sel 
ing at 8714 just before the divide 
was announced. It is now held firm! 
ior Manomet is in demand 
106, a gain of one point over last 
week, but there is very little of th 
stock reported available for 
Manomet is paying two per cent. fo: 
the second quarter, as is Nashawen 
all three of these corporations being 
controlled by the William Whitman 


97 2 


s 


sale. 
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nterests. Nashawena is offered at as 215 and’as low as 125. T ,oyj- Dartmouth Mfg., com......... 260 275 Erwin Cotton Mills Co., pfd... 102 
— ere : : soe : ee eree ete tok a a... 80 Wiint Mie, Gol. ...c-casexcess . +e 
33. or 16 points higher than its low- lar dividend for the last five quarters Fairhaven Mills, com......... a 170 Gilet Mi LOC ses sscsccvcnns 180 - 
‘ ¢ ‘ 7 oS ‘ 3 ~ . Fairhaven Mills, pfd.......... i 96 Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.).....-- : 58 
st : ce as -e re 7 
est mark of last year, and is mn con- has been two per cent. Shove Mill Gosnoia Mts. Co., COM... 6.0.45 110 . Grace Cotton Mill Co.......... a 75 
siderable demand with firm bids of stock is bid at 70 to 75, and is held Gosnold Mis. Co., pfa gg gg ook lc ee a ~~ 
wy ° °&. : > ' ; Cie Se, COs ica kicacaces 128 135 Hanes, P. H., Knitting Co..... 11% 13 
129. tor prices ranging trom 77% to So. Hathaway Mfg. Co........... 150 Hanes, P. H., Knitting Co., pfd. 101 103 
Cha . a - ( - - fo ee a x ; Holmes Mfg. Co., com......- 275 305 Henrietta, pid. ..ccccccseccces 106 108 
harp common is sought at 105, One small transaction is reported at Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd......... 110 ; Jennings Cotton Mill.........- 2100-231 
having strengthened one poim cver 7612, which is midway between the Kilburn Mills sree eececees i a or — gg gg ~ etal ee i - 
’ —T : e . aad Manomet Mills ..........ee0e. 10¢ Lola Mfg. Co......c-ecsceseees 95 101 
ast week. The most recent sale of high and low marks. of last year. Nashawena Mills 129 133 Locke Cotton Mills Co . 125 134 
is “ke “a6 R Shar = ic men ic . . I . Neild Mills as ieee we 5 285 Myerge Mill......-sccrccceccees 72 
is stock was at 108. Sharp pre American Linen is held for 92% to as NB. Cotton Mills, com be a a... 110 
ferred is bid at 103, with no shares high as par, the best bids for the stock X- B. Cotton Mills, pfd 92 National Yarn Mill.... 186 
fered less h: 2 ee . a ne Nonquitt Spinning Co 90 97 Parkdale Mills 10 125 
ered at less than 106. Quissett being around go. Barnard is offered Pierce Mill 435 Perfection Spinning Co....... 79 86 
( is ai 2 2 i 3 y > deman sAnt Gun Potomska Mills ....... 160 175 Priscilla Spinning Co . 60 66 
mmon is available at 240, the bid at 120, with some demand noted at five Quissett Mills, com...... 295 240 Ranlo Mfg. Co. 109 
225 being unchanged. points below this mark. Quissett Mills, pfd........ 99 Rex Spinning Co. 86 
rs . e . " a Sharp Mfg. Co., com.. a 105 Rex Spinning Co., pfd 89 
Kilburn Gains Five Points Osborn Financial Statement Sharp Mts. Co., pfl.....°...-- 103 SEE dy versie oe 76 
E A a ° ‘ Soule Petinas 0:0. eid eames we 165 180 towan Cotton ilis Co 76 
Demand for Kilburn sent up the Osborn is available at 100 to 105, Taber Mills 135 140 Roanoke Mills, ist pfd. 102 104 
13 ae : . od os j 9 hi a, LS se Wamsutta Mills 112 Roanoke Mills, 2nd pfd.. 98 
sking price five points to 225, while with a bid price Of 95. lhe financial WOR ine MeNNFGN). oc is7% 200 Rosemary, pfd Boe y: 104 
he bid price gained two and one-half ‘Statement of the corporation gust Ex. dividend ee wag ag Mawes 69 16 
. , ° "ame ¢ a ° i — — Seminole Cotton Mills Co 90 
points to 2121%4. Sales of this stock issued for the fiscal year ending April . : MC Sterling Spinning Co... 102 
2 1 22. sh “5 th . a k all River Mill Stocks Superior Yarn Mills....... 86 
are reported at 220, but there are no !; 1922, shows that the dividends for Victory Yarn Mills Co 76 
F rattad i ; the past 12 he were pai - Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffards & Co. Winget Yarn ‘atte C4... .. 65 71 
nore available at this price. Booth € past 12 months were paid out of Bid. AKG: ast Milla Co... . yy 
0 c 7c sas c . vast profits. A decrease i . ‘aL American Linen Co........ 100 rae ae " 
mmon shows a slight loss of two and Past I \ decrease in the quick Barnard Mfg. Co.........-.- 115 120 eae 
ne-half points in the asking price of @Ss¢ts over quick liabilities is shown Bourne Mills...........---+++- 125 
> : : ° . « ° > ae ~ a . Border City Mfg. Co...... ee 125 ~ ‘ . S 
so, this quotation being ex-dividend '™om $266,825 to $69,731, amounting Chace — BI tN : 110 Southern Cotton Mill Stocks 
; f to $197,094. Additions ) > ‘ Chariton Mills.........-..+0+- 145 
f the $2 for the second quarter. " 97 094 Iditi a to the plant ¢38) Mfg. Co. (Taunton) 75 Quotations furnished by A. M. Law & Co., 
Bristol bid price is quoted at 150, a accounted for $149,038, and the total Davol Mills...... 107 112 Spartanburg, 8. C. 
¢ : ~ serssle: ; . aes " a > nee Davis Mills..........--eeeeeees Bid. Asked. 
gain of five points for the week, the ee of $6.50 absorbed $48,750. Fiint Mills aides Abbeville Cotton Mills....... ; 105 
asking ic f ; e showing an actu: oss fF o¢ Granite Mills............see0+ 100 . American Spinning Co... 260 
‘king price of 160 being unchanged. :™ ual loss of around ina Wale Wels. .......:cs0s 145 Anderson Cotton Mills 17 
he offering price 1s 15 points higher $100,000. Pocasset shows some signs Laurel Lake Mills, pfd........ 101 — Milla. ..ccccccccceces 230 
“1 : ; ares ae Be aaa a ae a Laurel Lake Mills, com........ 40 Arcade Cotton Mills.... akan 101 
an the low mark at which Bristol © strengthening and is bid as high as_ [Lincoin Mfg. Co.......-.+c--- 120 Mreadle MWB. 66s cecscoesces 226 
as s : 2 i : 67 in one quarter, the lowes : ,. Merchants Mfg. Co 167% Arkwright Mille............ 100 160 
old in 1921, when its top figure 7 quarter, the l west bid be iechanicn iaitia 120 Augusta Factory, Ga........ 30 35 
vas 180. Wamsutta is bid at 112, but 1S 60, with asking prices ranging Narragansett Mills "917 195 Avondale Mills, Ala......... 500 
a ae : . : F ~ — Tha . : Oaborm Mille. ...ccsccccccccces 105 PO, Ty oo oa 08 otek 3 106 
ere is little stock available, this be- ao “a to 75. The lowest price at parker Mills, com Beaumont Mfg. Co........ 200236 
g held fo 5 -rinnell] Which Pocasset sold last year was 70, Filsrim Mills, com............ 146 NO OTRO TE 3 5 +o «+ = 86 
; d oe a better. Grinnell hi : . ; ; aS 79, pilgrim Mills, pfd......---. 100 Belton Cotton Mills, pfa 61 
sking price is up two and one-half while at one time it reached as high Pocasset Mfg. Co 67 Brogon Mille........2...2ssese0. 70 75 
Sn 2 ° . pa aa “o Richard Borden Mfg. Co 135 Calhoun Mills 145 
ints to 135, the bid price of 128 a Sagamore Mfg. Co 345 Chesnee Mills.............-. 160 
. ° e . ia bi > : > © . 5 ] 
showing a g% . Richard Borden shows a slig Seaconnet Mills 45 Chiquola Mills, com 132 180 
; ing a gain of half a point. The es , sa I hes. ee, 77, Chiquola Mills, pfd... 82 
resent offering price of the stock is 1%!" Some quarters, the asking Price Stafford Mille...........ceeee. se 120 Clifton Mfg. Co 106 
ie . anal iametaka 4 o ee eee 122 Clinton Cotton Mills 200 
1 points below the 1921 bottom. varying between 135 and 140, with 4 Union Cotton Mfg. Co......... 175 Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga.......... 150 165 
Potomska is offered for sale at 17, bid price around 125. This stock is Wampanoag Mills .. 140 Cowpens Reps 50 
z ; 3 4a eee tes ra oe : Weetamos Mills.............+. 105 D. KE. Converse ’ 101 
owing a loss of ten points for the Maimtaming a regular dividend of two Seana ee Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala......... 176 
1 . . e ‘ ™ a , —_— - Darlington Mfg. Co 68 71 
eek, the bid price of 160 being _ per cent. quarterly. Narragansett is : 
price of 160 being un- PE! | : g Miscellaneous Shares Drayton Mil $5 
anged. offered at 120 to 125, with bids rang- Dunean Mills, com 8 91 
. : _ a fos Reported by M. H. Wildes & Co, Ince., Dunean Mills, pfd...... “ve 88 
ing from 115 to 117. The dividend Boston, Mass Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga... 25 145 
- . - Bs 5 ¢ * ee ae ae Bid Asked Bnterprise Mfg. Co., Ga &7 90 
Bid Prices Firmer declared for the second quarter on ......, ae wae Exposition Cotton Mills, Ga “a 
this stock is two per cent.. the same. Bates 0 Gaffney Mfg. Co ‘ P 59 62 
as prevailed in the pr tl Bigelow-Hartford, com 90 Gainesville Cot. Mills, Ga.. 100 7: 
- aden as rev . previous iree Sigelow ‘ ore nfe 100 Glen BE Pass 5005s eau 
Fall River Stocks Show Slight ( ea the rate eve been reduced Senne ee 74 Gluck Mills wot 101 “a 
Stiffening in Demand q ’ + . 5 yee reduces Columbus Mfg 160 Graniteville A eee 110 118 
in the third quarter oft 192!I. Saga Dwight 110 11 Greenwood Cotton Mills.. 175 P 
Al > ayy so . a . ‘ fs a Edwards g Grendel Mil 90 140 
> \LI RIVER, Mass. Brokers report more is held for 340, with a bid price eas 180 190 Hamrick Mills. ‘ 120 Tt 
ttle more interest being shown in of 315 to 330 a eee aa te envnate Mille N.C oan 
lesa ; Se ae v's Jvo™ Gluck Mills 100 110 enrietta Mills, N. C.... 350 
: hares than for several weeks, eeenens Great Falls 92 — ee eee: | 
the difference between the bid and : bree . ee oe $6 
: 2 as o 3 Hamilton Woolen ; 8! Inman Mills, pfd 94 
ine prices of the various issues New England Textile Stocks “paces ascot 120 Internat. Mills (par $50) 30 
i I Jack Mill ’ = 
6 r > “tj iad atest Previous sancaster, pfd 100 Jackson Mills edad eed 150 
hown a reduction of several Sale Sale Lanett 180 Judson Mills, com. 250 
ts in some instances. Trading, American Woolen, pfd 106 lg 105% Lawrence 4 Judson Mills, ptd ag 
. . , rading, Amoskeag 105% 106 Lowel Bleach ‘ King, John P., Mfg. Co., Ga 40 160 
vever, continues to be along quiet Amoskeag, pfd ; 83 83 Ludlow Mfg s Lancaster Cotton Mills 200 
ae - Pee E Androscoggin 125 119 Lyman 70 Laurens Cotton Mills... 87 100 
es, the actual transactions reported Appleton ty en ah ant a Limeatine Cotton Mille 130 oie 
ing been very few. Asking prices Arlington . 97% 103% Merrimack m 4 9 Marion Mfg. Co., N. C 136 
. ye 9 : Bates .. f 61 211% Merrimack, pfd ‘ Marlboro Mills .... - 7 
practically the same as last week, Bigelow-Hartford, pfd 96 93% Nashua, com 75 1) Massachusetts Mills, Ga 140 14 
clio sina ee = : Boott : #851 Nashua pfd 449 0° Mills Mfg. Co 75 15 
' light strengthening noted in awards ‘a Ganwkene 215-280 Mollohon Mfg. C 8 102 
d prices. Esmond, pfd 99 Peppers 17 180 Monarch Mills . 00 105 
: Fli S ll Everett % Plymouth Cordage 165 0 Newberry Cotton Mills 1 114 
int Farr Alpaca 130% 127 Tremont & Suffolk 140 Ninety-Six Mills 0 
: ells at 200 EOIN, big oaeeedeeeas 92% 94 U. S. Worsted, Ist pfd 8 Norris Cotton Mills 105 
il int sold in small quantity at 200 Hamilton Woolen 70 65 Waltham Bleacher 125 Oakland Cotton Mills 0 120 
a eos ° . * Hamilton Mée. . 2.0.5.0... 92% 93 Warwick 100 Oconee Mills......... os 12 ‘ 
u s bid somewhat freely at 195 to. Hiil xs 155% West Point 11 120 Orr Cotton Mills, com... 88 
8 wi Feawy ae ¢ Int. Cotton, pfd. ly 72% York 19¢ 19 Orr Cotton Mills, pfd 92 
vith few shares available for fpswich, com. 2 72 Pacolet Mfg. Co., com 2 0 
these being held for slightly bet- Lawrence 12 128 N C Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd. 95 
: on F © z Ludlow Associates 1291 131% ‘ ina Te ; 2c Pelham Mills 45 
; han 200. The most recent sale is Lyman 173 162% orth Carolina Textile Stocks Pelzer Mfg. Co....... 100 
points be , ark Massachusetts 146 150% (Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks Pickens Cotton Mills... 100 
2 ‘ s better than the low mark at Merrimack s 10% 91%, quoted by R. 8. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, Piedmont Mfg. Co 1 115 
ch the stock changed hands last Nashua 75 7914 N. C., and Greenville, 8. C.) Poe, F. W., Mfg. Co. 45 100 
nt i ms ts, ‘ Pate Naumkeag °16 918 ls : Bid. Asked Poinsett Mills...... a 60 71 
el , When its top price was 235. Flint Newmarket 7 ten 2 Acme Spinning Co 90 94 Riverside Mills (par $12.50) é 7 
paving ; > T? - ’ i c ne 163 164% Am. Yarn & Processing Co 106 Saxon Milis....... WR legs sahiatie 76 85 
ol ying at the rate of two per cent. Pepperell 174 — 2 Am. Yarn & Processing Co., pfd. 100 Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga 42 46 
rterly nowadays, the reduction Plymouth Cordag - 166 i eee rere Slee a ‘37 ss 
el m £ ; ; : ° Tremont & Suffolk 125 1651, Arrow Mills 110 130 Toxaway Mills (par $25)..... 27% 
I n four per cent. having gone into york . 200 19 ‘2 Clara Mfg. Co. eke 104 Pecaget WMG. ie occ sc0b0cre ive wh 
hk! ect it nial a Cabarrus Cotton Mills, pfd 0 Union-Buffalo Mills, com. ; 24 
la 1 the second quarter of Ig2!. + Old quotations Cabarrus Cotton Mills. . 175 Union-Buffalo Mills, lst pfd 80 
corporation 1S credited with a rae eg eee Co. (par $25) 114%, Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd $4 47 
as ae ee i a ; ’ Se Chadwick-Hoskins Co., pfd 100 Victor-Monaghan Co., com 53% 85% 
, us of quick assets exceeding its New Bedford Quotations Cannon Mfg. Co 2 Victor-Monaghan Co., pf ) x 
. tal when the last financial state- Clover is . 106 6=- Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.... 145 51 
ale. ; Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelley. ‘!imax Spinning Co 140 Watts Mills, com.... 110 
t was issued. Bid. Asked. ‘rescent Spinning Co 96 Watts Mills, ist pfd......... 80 
It \f = , ad Acushnet Mills...........-..+.. 155 ae po ee ee eer er ree 101 106 Watts Mills, 2nd pfd 82 95 
ena lerchants changed hands at 156, Beacon Mfg. Co., pf. 95 100 Dresden Cotton Mills 205 = 220 Whitney Mfg. Co... " 170 
I though the sto . c Booth Mfg. Co., com.. oe *150 Durham Hosiery, pfd 80 83 Williamston Mills............... 200 
>in” ss i, : ck 1S generally held West MGS: Co. PED: voc ccccacs 105 ea Durham Hosiery, “B 27 Woodruff Cotton Mills.......... 160 
a 162 to 160714. Last vear the stock Bristol Mfg. Co......... pee 150 160 ee > ee eee i 98 Woodside Cotton Mills, com 86 
n “trate " 2 ie : . Butler Mfg. Co........ 5 140 150 Efird Mfg. Co lel api tonih tate 119 Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd 73 TR 
tuated considerably, selling as high yy meg. Co..........2..00.. 180 Erwin Cotton Mills Co.... 290 W. S. Gray Cotton Mills... 90 100 
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L.E. DOMMERICH &CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue W 


NEW YORK Co 


Established over 80 years 






CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
SELLING: AGENTS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 






The Seven Seas 


North Atlantic and South Atlantic, North Paci- 
fic and South Pacific, the Arctic, the Antarctic, 
and the Indian Ocean—these are the Seven Seas 
made famous in song and story. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. . 
Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


And wherever the great ships go, you will find 
officers and men, passengers and crew wearing 
the clothing fabrics of the American Woolen 





Company. \ . 
They are the best woolens and worsteds on st 
land or sea. - 
W.H. DUVAL & CO. oa 

COMMERCIAL BANKING hee’ 


FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS S 
225 Fourth Avenue New York a 
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| WOONSOCKET, R. I. North Billerica, Mass. 
|Fancy Worsteds FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 
eo ee Thibets Uniform Cloths 


American Woolen Company 


‘mM Wood. President. 


{rade Mark Registered 


Selling Agency 
American Woolen Company 
of New York 


18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 
New York City 






Piece Dyes 


BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 
Selling Agents 
New York Office: 257 Fourth Ave. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 





Broadcloths Velours 
Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK—BOSTON 
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RADE-MARKS 
registered. Patents procured in the U. 8. 
and abroad by reliable Patent Atterneys and 
Engineers. Moderate rates 
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CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
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WOOL GOODS MARKETS 








More Confidence in 
Women’s Wear Trade 


Complete Effect of Reaction Not 
Yet Felt as in Men’s Wear—A 
Big Cloaking Season 

\Ithough there is a decidedly bet- 
ter feeling noted in the women’s wear 

ce goods market and the entire 
situation reflects greater confidence 
than characterized the trade for some 
me, the full extent of the improve- 
‘nt which is taking place in the 
men’s wear field has not as yet been 
felt in the other branch of the ind :s- 
try. This is natural, of course, since 
* men’s wear trade is experiencing 
the reaction from the showing of 
clothiers’ lines, while in the women’s 
wear end garment showings are not 
due for several weeks and the present 
is still a waiting period. 

(he main source of greater opti- 
mism in the market is of course the 
stiffer price level. It is believed that 
buyers have come to the realization 
that higher quotations are inevitable 
all along the line. A number of ad- 
vances have been made, particularly 
mn cloakings, and others are slated for 
the future. It has been an exception- 
ally good cloaking season, and mills 
have had no difficulty in taking care 
)f their production on these fabrics. 
\ prominent factor stated this week 
that his cloaking output was prac- 
tically sold up. Advances have been 
made in certain cases chiefly because 
idditional business could not be taken 
care of. Fancy back cloakings have 
heen featured by an excellent demand. 
Suitings are not in as promising 
sition as are cloakings, but it is 
generally believed that a marked im- 
provement will be noted on those fab- 

before long.  Tricotines and 
ret twills have enjoyed better call 
|, although rough fabrics are still 
leaders, signs of a reaction to 
les and semi-staples are seen by 

ny factors. Serges have staged a 

me-back and are being purchased 

the dress trade in much healthier 


1me¢ 
other encouraging development 
een the improvement in orders 
m retailers who are buying piece 
ls for fall at a much livelier rate. 
temporary slump which occurred 
their operations has been broken 
they are now important factors 
eeping up the tone of the market. 

Labor Situation 

he garment wage question is still 
of the most important problems 
the women’s wear piece goods 
rket. At the time of writing no 
ement has been issued regarding 
settlement in where 
rings were held on the request of 
Cleveland Garment Manufactur- 
\ssociation for return to the 1918 


ge scale. 


Cleveland, 


This cut was vigorously 
4 sed by the International Ladies’ 


Garment Workers’ Union and heated 


held before the ref- 


sessions were 
erces. 

New York, however, is regarded 
as the pivotal center in the contro- 
versy and all eyes are on this market 
as the time for the termination of 
the agreement approaches. The im- 


Consumption 
———Imports 


portance attached to the coming 
crisis in this city is indicated by the 
remarks of Benjamin Schlesinger, 
president of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union at the bi- 
ennial convention of that organiza- 
tion which opened in Cleveland on 
Monday. Mr. Schlesinger warned 
the members that the future is grave 
and that the New York manufactur- 
ers would surely fight. 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 
Stoney & Starkey have withdrawn 
1695 and 1696 ranges of Wassookeag 
Woolen Co. fancy back tweeds and 
have the price of 1697 
range from $1.37% to $1.40 a yard, 
regular. They have also withdrawn 
Houlton fancy back tweeds, ranges 
240, 320, and 380. 
R. T. Francis 


advanced 


has advanced Pon- 


toosuc cloakings as follows: range 
1540, $1.82 to $1.97'2; range 1580, 
$1.82% to $1.97 range 1670, 
$2.3714 to $2.62! range 1680, $1.75 


range 1830, $2.00 to 


$2.15; range 1870, $2.05 to $2.22%. 
R. T. Francis has also advanced 


Waterloo cloakings as follows: range 


MILLIONS 








506, $2.45 to $2.57'2; range 509, 
$2.50 to $2.621% 
The completed program for the 


26th annual convention and gth an- 
nual textile and machinery 
tion of the International Association 
of Garment Manufacturers, to be 
held at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 
May 15 to 18 inclusive, has been an- 
nounced by \. F. 
Monday, May 15, 


exposi- 


Allison, Secretary. 
will be devoted to 
meetings of the Board of Directors 
and of the committees. On 
Tuesday morning, the exposition will 
open on the 18th and 19th floors of 
the hotel 
sion of 
held on 
afternoon 


various 


The opening general ses- 


the will also be 
Puesday morning, while the 
devoted to 
sional meetings. The annual banquet 
will take place on Wednesday eve- 


ning, May 17. 


convention 


will be divi- 


BRADFORD CABLE 
Bradford, Eng., May 2 (Special Cable to TEXTILE WORLD). 


Bradford market is very strong. Topmakers are booked ahead 
for three months in most cases for all qualities from 56s upw ard. 


Some firms are quoting protective rates. 


Spinners of fine yarns 


are also booked up for two months. Feature of last few days has 
been revival of demand for medium and low crossbred yarns and 
much business has been done for export, especially with Germany. 
Prices are higher for these qualities and spinners have covered 
extensively in corresponding tops. which are firm with a harden- 
ing tendency. 





Prices Climbing in 


Men’s Wear Market 


Duplicate Business Developing 
More Normal Stride—Buyers 
Still Cautious, However 
Although prices of men’s wear fab- 
rics still continue on the upward 
trend there is a very general opinion 
among the trade that the gentleman 
who was responsible for the popu- 
larity of the slang expression, “I’m 
from Missouri” must been a 
garment manufacturer. Usually a 
rising market in any commodity por- 
tends greatly increased buying, but, 
while there is a decided improvement 
in business in almost every line of 
piece goods, mill agents are deplor- 
ing the attitude of many buyers who 
evidence a remarkable unconcern of 
current production costs. 
Assuming that mills are 
on 


have 


“ tacking 
price increases simply because 
they think the garment trade will 
swallow them, buyers are 
‘ shopping,” and, with the conviction 
that their competitors are specuflat- 
ing, are purchasing cautiously. 


these 


Woolen Fabrics Steady 

Notwithstanding the fact that 
many clothiers seem to be operating 
in the dark, duplicate business in 
overcoatings and tweed suitings is 
assuming large proportions. A num- 
ber of agents have recently stated 
that they could sell all the plaid back 
and fancy back overcoatings of the 
cheaper grade that their mills could 
turn out. 

A report comes from a mill repre- 
sentative who traveled about a 
great deal within the last few months 
that tweeds are worn in any 
other section of the country to the 
extent that they are in New York 
and vicinity, and many expressions 
of doubt as to the future salability 
of this fabric, on account of its in- 
ferior wearing qualities, are heard in 
the trade. Having suits made of this 
material flung back at him does not 
the retailer now, for he is 
after business in any form, but when 
prices are higher he will probably be 
forced to cut down his margin to 
keep up his sales and will be unwill- 
ing to handle tweeds for that reason. 

Duplicate business in practically 
all lines of this fabric continues to 
increase, however, and many sellers 
have complained recently of being 
unable to supply the demand. 


has 


few 


wi TTY 


Worsted Situation Improved 


and 
characterizing 


Stronger steadier buying is 
the worsted piece 
Although the activity 
seems to be confined principally to 
the cheaper grades, a few sellers re- 
surprising progress in the sale 
The 
trade as a whole is much encouraged 
and, while sellers do not look for any 


goods trade. 


pe rt 


of their higher priced fabrics. 






















D. & F. Tape Condenser 360 Spindle Mule 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


Established 1832 
CARD CLOTHING 
CARDING MACHINES FOR WOOLEN, WORSTED, MOHAIR, 
ASBESTOS, COTTON WASTE, FLAX WASTE, JUTE WASTE, 
SILK WASTE, AND SHODDY 
GARNETT BREASTS 
TAPE CONDENSERS 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE APRON RUBBS 
NAPPERS FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, AND KNIT GOODS 
FEARNOUGHT PICKERS 
SPINNING MULES FOR ANY STOCK WHICH CAN BE SPUN ON THE WOOLEN 
PRINCIPLE 
FULL LINE OF WOOL PICKERS, DUSTERS, TWISTERS, BOBBI.. 
WINDERS, DRESSERS, REELS, BEAMERS, SPOOLERS, ETC. 
WELL MADE WOOLEN AND WORSTED MACHINERY 


Write for Catalogues 


Tentering and Drying Machines 


for Woolens, Worsteds and Felts 





Chinchilla Machines 


also 


Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills 
and Crabbing Machines 





D.R.KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
New England Representative 
PETER JOHNSON 
No. Scituate, R. F. D. No. 1, R. L 
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VELVET and PLUSH Looms 
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Cashiko Tape Condenser 
_ for Cotton and Silk Waste, Wool and Shoddy 


Increases Production in Your Carding Dept. 


Import Export—————____ 
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extraordinary demand in the near 
future, they feel that a turning point 
in their business has been reached. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 


De Blois, Rullman Dept. of H. 
Stockton & Co. has advanced 
prices of all its Angus Park 

ig. Co. and Assawaga Co. fabrics 
additional 12%c. a yard. They 
now 27% to 32M%c. above opening. 

Melrose Woolen Co. has moved 

m 213 Fourth avenue to larger 

irters in 276 Fourth avenue, under 
new name of Max Lehrer, Inc. 

\Vaterhouse Worsted Co. has with- 

wn its W. & K. Co.’s 600 and 

;00 ranges and has advanced prices 


WORSTED PRICES ADVANCED 


The American Woolen Co. on 
Wednesday advanced prices on all 
its lines of worsted goods. The 
average advance was from 10 to 
20c. a yard while in a few cases it 
was up to 22% to 30c. a yard. 













Ww. & & Cats 


ges 1214 


1,900 and 2,000 
cents a yard. They 
advanced prices on their 
ickinton fabrics 2,400 and 2,800 
uges, 12% cents a yard. 

K. & L. S. Weiner & Co. have 
thdrawn Amos Abbott Co.’s plaid 
ks, 54 fabric and have announced 

following advances: Hartford 
Woolen Co.’s plaid backs, 15 and 16 

rics, 124% cents a yard; Louisville 
Woolen Co.’s suitings, 43 fabric, 10 
cents a yard; and Cyril Johnson 
Woolen Co.’s 135 and 7o fabrics 15 
ts a yard. 

McDevitt, Colman & Co. have ad- 
all their Empire Worsted 
lls men’s wear lines 15c. a yard. 


e also 


nce d 


1. M. Stockton & Co. have ad- 
ced their W. J. Dickey & Sons 
d back overcoatings 3,000 and 


O ranges to $2.00 and $2.40 a 
respectively. 
erhune, Yearance and Wolff 

e announced an advance of Io 
ts a yard on the price of all their 
iucantuck fabrics. 

\lorton H. Meinhard & Co. have 
anced prices on all their lines of 
eland Worsted Mill Co.’s fabrics 
cents a yard. 
iledonia Woolen Mills have ad- 
ced all their lines from 2% to 5 

yard. They are showing a 

line of faney tweed suitings 
ging 55 to 6o0c. a yard, net. 

Sawyer Regan & Co. have with- 
vn from sale all their fancy back 
rcoatings and have advanced 

Suitings and other ranges 7% 
2% cents a yard. Duplicates are 
ulable for August delivery. 

T. Francis has advanced prices 
Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co.’s 
reoatings, 1,550 range, from $3.25 
$3.50 a yard, and has withdrawn 
ir Suitings, 1,120 range, until fur- 
r notice. 

. P. Stevens & Co. have advanced 
ir 241 range of wool suitings from 

75 to $1.87'%% cents a yard. 


ts a 
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Wool Goods Markets—Continued | 


Bradford Market Is | 
Still Strengthening | 


Confidence Restored in Fine Wools | 
—March Exports of Manufac- | 
tures Equal to 1913 
(From Our Regular Correspondent.) | 
BraApForD, EnG., April 18.—Owing | 
to the intervention of the Easter holi-| 
days there has been no market this 
week. Last Thursday there was not 
a big attendance, but principals before | 
leaving for the vacation left precise | 
instructions with regard to selling | 
prices, and consequently both tops and | 
yarns were firm or firmer. Sixty- 
fours tops could be quoted generally 
at 53d. and 7os. at 58d. Two-ply 60s | 
from a super 70s top was selling at 
7s. 6d. The strongest demand dur-| 
ing the recent covering movement has | 
been for 56s quality tops and 2-40s 
yarn from a 56s top. This quality | 
has been extensively used in gabar- 
dine cloths in substitution for meri- 
nos, which are considered too expen- 
sive. Naturally the cloth produced is 
not of first-class quality, but it is 
finding a ready sale. The reduction 
of the bank rate to 4 per cent. last 
Thursday added another favorable 
influence to the market. The gen- 
eral feeling is that a definite turn for 
the better has taken place. 
The New Tariff 
Merchants who have been analyz- | 
ing the Senate Committee’s proposals | 
with regard to the wool schedule find 
that for most of the fabrics which are 
sent to the States the duties will be | 
higher than they are at present under | 
the emergency tariff; the difference | 
amounting to 20 per cent. ad valorem | 
in the case of cloths valued at $1.50 | 
and over. As soon as it is definitely | 
known that the tariff is coming into 
operation (unless these rates are al- 
tered), there will thus be an incentive | 
to rush in goods in order to avoid the 
payment of this extra duty. The new} 
proposals approximate the Payne-| 
Aldrich tariff, and under that regime | 
exports to the United States from | 
this country of woolen and worsted 
fabrics averaged from £1,000,000 to 
£1,500,000, varying according to the 
state of trade. It is felt that the type 
of goods which then obtained entry 
will continue to do so on 
sponding basis, which would 
perhaps £2,000,000 to £2,500,0¢ 10 worth 
of fabrics per annum under the pres 





ent conditions of trade and money 
values. 
Exports in March 
The Board of Trade returns for 


March were encouraging 
took more Colonial wool than in any 
month since September. The exports 
of British wool were the largest for 
many years, and more than twice as 
large as in the corresponding month 
of 1913. This was the 
United States took 
mostly carpet wools. 
tops represented 87 per cent. of the 
March, 1913, figures; of 
varns 85 per cent. 


because 
2,850, 06 1 Ibs 


The exports of 


worsted 
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OBBINS| 


OAP MFG. 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 














































RICHARDSON BROTHERS 
8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 
TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 
“ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 
FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 






EDWARD JEFFERSON 
WORSTED MACHINERY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





You are not taking chances in using 


ABEECO ARTSILK 
NOILS AND TOPS 


Produced specially for blending, they mini- 
mize waste and give unfailing results. 

Now being extensively used by woven and 
knitted fabric manufacturers to produce the 
popular two-tone effects. 


ABEECO MILL, Ine. 


505 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Mills at 
Philadelphia 
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The Attention of Manufacturers 
is Invited to Our New 


MODEL K 


Producing a fabric without 
lines, using a latch needle, per- 
mitting speed of production, the 
making of heavy heels and toes 
and perfect plaiting. 




















Increased width of top and a 
sreatly pronounced loose course 
for looping are features of great 
value. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
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366 Broadway New York 
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Hosiery Demand of 
Narrow Proportions 


Prices Offer No Inducement for 
Jobbers to Place Future Deliv- 
ery Orders—Retail Sales 
Although certain lines of silk hos- 
iery are selling in a satisfactory way 
the majority of sellers report that the 
demand is unchanged from last week. 
For the greater part buying continues 
of a hand-to-mouth nature. Buyers 
are not inclined to place orders for 
future delivery as they declare they 
have no incentive for such a move. 
Reports coming from retail sources 
are to the effect that pre-Easter sales 
have been greater than was at first 
estimated. It is the opinion of a num- 
ber of men in the trade that if there 
would result a continued period of 
warm weather sales over the retail 
counter would increase to a consider- 
able extent with the result that the 
primary market would shortly reflect 
the increased buying of the consumer. 
Of course jobbers have large stocks 
to dispose of and these stocks are 
made to look unusually large in the 
face of the narrow buying movement 
taking place at the present time. Cer- 
tain men are of the opinion if the 
retailer should start to buy from the 
jobber the latter would very shortly 
find his stocks poorly assorted and 
would be inclined to operate in a 
wider way. But it is evident that 
until the jobber is moving goods now 
on his shelves there will be no active 

sale from first hands. 

Prices No Incentive 

Prices are no incentive as evi- 
denced by certain facts brought to 
light in the last few weeks. When 
the majority of buyers refuse to pur- 
chase a 12 strand mock seam stock- 
ng for $7.00 it is obvious that they 
are not in position to operate on 
there has 
been a falling off in the demand for 


seamless goods. Of late 


full-fashioned lines. Buyers are not 
so anxious to place orders for far- 
distant delivery as they were a tew 


months ago. On this latter class ot 
yvoods it is the opinion ot 
hat the prices will be lower in the 
atter part of the season. But even 


the jobbers 


fering 


hough certain concerns are ot 
this class of hosiery at attractive 
prices buyers are not operating in a 
atisfactory way. 
Jobbers Conservative 

Certain factors are of the opinion 
that one of the reasons for the lack 
f buying is the fact that jobbers 
have a considerable amount of money 
tied up in heathers. It is pointed out 
that jobbers over-bought on this 
cl year and 


oT the 


lass of hosiery early in the 
aS a result are hard hit for ready 
cash with which to carry on their 
spring business. This fact added to 
the jobber’s difficulties of collecting 
credits, and disposing oi his stocks 
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KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


is making for narrow buying in the 
minds of certain men in the trade. 


Hosiery Trade Notes 
C. R. Losey, for several years con- 
nected with the Perkins Hosiery 
Mills as selling agent at 366 Broad- 
way, has joined the selling staff of 
the Alden Mills at 346 
Broadway. 

On Thursday of this week W. C 
Gallagher, hosiery selling agent with 


Hosiery 


Change in Selling Firm 
EK. S. Gregory Joins Cannon Mills 
—Succeeded by Wm. F. Bennett 

E. & Gregory, of Gregory & 
Rutherford, having accepted the po- 
sition of salesmanager of the hos- 
iery department of the Cannon Mills, 
Inc., 55 Worth street, it 
known that William F. Bennett, 
formerly salesmanager of the Ips- 


Mills, 


became 


wich Hosiery would succeed 


A number of jobbers are looking for lower prices on low-end 


hosiery. 


Prices on this class of hosiery are practically the same 


as they were a year ago, and this despite the fact that cotton has 


advanced from 12¢ to 18e. 
vineing evidence that the manufacturer is operating on an ex- 
ceedingly close margin. 


offices at 346 Broadway, New York, 
and 224 W. Adams street, Chicago, 
announced that he 
product of the Henry Taubel & Son 
Mills, Riverside, N. J. This company 
makes ladies’ mercerized, silk and silk 
and wool hosiery. 


would sell the 


George Gehrung, connected at the 
present time with Robert P. Steele 
& Co., hosiery selling agents at 361 
Broadway, will take charge of the 
New York office of the Perkins Hosi- 
ery Mills at 366 Broadway in the 
near future. 

David Ullman has taken 
quarters at 347 Fifth avenue. 


larger 


The Chas. Chipman’s Sons Co., 
Inc., announces the opening of a Chi- 
cago selling office at 210 W. Adams 
street. George Zebold, who has been 
connected with the Chipman company 
for the last three years as salesman, 
left Tuesday of this week for Chi- 
cago, where he will make his head- 
quarters while covering the Middle 
West in the interests of the company. 

According to an announcement 
made last week Okey & Crawford 
will maintain their New York office 
at 346 Broadway. 


\ certain selling agent recenth 
received a heather stocking from a 
manufacturer who made this class 


of hosiery for the first time this 


year. According to the selling agent 
the entire stocking was under size. 
This selling agent pointed out that a 


number of manufacturers are having 


considerable difficulty in making 
goods of this nature up to the sam 
standard as the sample. 

Jobbers are reported t be com 
plaining about deliveries on certain 
classes of goods. As one selling agent 
pointed out, it is not because they are 
in need of the goods, but that the 
buyers are looking for some excuse 
to cancel certain of their orders 

Burd Brothers, commission mer 
chants, handling hosiery of both 
Philadelphia and southern mills, have 
removed from 624 Chestnut Street to 
214 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


According to sellers this fact is con- 





Mr. Gregory and the firm of Gregory 
& Rutherford 
known as 


would hereafter be 
Bennett & Rutherford. 
his change was announced follow- 
ing a trip through the mills repre- 
sented by Gregory & Rutherford, of 
E. S. Gregory and W. F. Bennett. It 
was also announced that Bennett & 
Rutherford would represent the same 
mills as the old firm of Gregory & 
Rutherford. 

For the last six months Mr. Ben- 
nett has been associated with J. W. 
Grant of the American Stocking Co., 
416 Broadway. 
to his 
he was 


For 25 years prior 
with Mr. Grant 
with Law- 
rence & Co., selling agents for the 
Ipswich Mills, 
salesmanager for several years. Mr. 
Bennett is well known in the hosiery 
trade and has a_ wide 
among the jobbers. 


connection 
connected with 


where he acted as 


following 
In entering his 
new capacity he becomes associated 
Kenneth Rutherford, also 
formerly with the Ipswich Mills. 

Rs 


with J 


Gregory, prior to incorpora- 
& Ruther- 
ford was salesmanager for the Dur- 
Mills. 


tion of the firm of Gregory 
ham Hosiery 
Bids for Post Office 

wr. ‘ | I} 


WASHINGTON, TD. ¢ 


Ott De 


¢ 
( t 


nart? nt vill rec hids 
partmen lit rece i ( 


Postal 
ginning 


uly 1 \mong other things the Post 


ay 25 for supplies for the 


vice for the fiscal year be 


rvice | r hid ——. 
eT ce aSkK IO 1S ¢ 340,000 


\ 
pouches in three 


TOO,000: SI1Z¢é No. 


mail 
Size No. 1, 


00,000; and SI1Z¢ NO, 3, 40,000. 


“an is 
Ca Va 


Bids will also be received on the 


same day tor 725,000 


cotton canvas 
] } 
inciuding 


~ 


No. I, and 475,000 size No. 2. 


mi il sacks, 250,000 size 


Find No Lace Dumping 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—After a full 
investigation, the Customs Service of 
the Treasury Department has found 
that there is no dumping on the 
American market of Hamburg laces 
from Switzerland. 
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Underwear Prices 


Are Firmly Held 


Sellers Show No Disposition to 
Meet Jobbers’ Demand for 
Lower Prices on Bals 
Small orders calling for immediate 
delivery on lightweights are the fea- 
ture of the underwear market this 
week. Business in the main is exceed- 
ingly dull and it is only on a few lines 
of bals that real buying is taking place. 
Prices on all lines are holding firm, 
despite the fact that one factor is 


quoting very low prices on light- 
weights. It is understood that certain 
mills are catching up with orders and 
are in need of business to keep their 
production up to its present rat \s 
a matter of fact, several manufac- 
turers have recently declared that they 
will shortly begin to cut down their 


production unless orders for heavy- 
weights become more plentiful 


Jobbers Holding Off 


At the present time the jobber is 
showing a minimum of 
heavyweight underwear. 
to certain 


interest in 
According 
factors in the trade, the 
buyers are expecting prices to be 
lower when the season for duplicates 
arrives. As a matter of fact, certain 
sellers have made concessions to 
buyers on this class of underwear in 
order to move a large volume of 
goods. Jobbers argue from this that 
all prices will be lower later on. But 
these where concessions 
were granted were few and there is 
nothing in the situation to warrant the 
buver taking such a stand on the mat- 
ter. Manufacturers declare they will 
maintain their current quotations for 
the balance of the 
fundamental 
change. 


instances 


season unless 
conditions undergo a 
If yarn prices are main- 
tained, manufacturers see no reason 
why they should lower their prices on 
underwear. The may be 
laboring under the impression that by 


jobbers 


holding off their orders that the mar- 
ket will become heavy with winter 
underwear and prices decline as a 
Manufacturers are 
guarding against any such outcome 


and are their 


consequence, 


watching 
little 
become so 


production, 
and there is chance that the 
supply will large as to 
-mpair the present price level to any 


great extent. 


Advances Justified 


It is felt that a continued spell of 
hot weather would be of great aid to 
the distributors of lightweight under- 
wear. Stocks of this class of goods 
are not large in second hands and if 
the demand became active in retail 
sources, it is the opinion of certain 
of certain men in the trade that the 
jobber would be hard hit for mer- 
chandise. A number of mills are well 
taken care of on orders for the bal- 
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Wildman 
Spring Needle 
Knitter 


Are you considering the purchase 
of hosiery knitting machines? 


The name “ Wildman” repre- 
sents conscientious effort of over a 
generation devoted entirely to build- 
ing and improving high grade 
knitting machinery. 


Wildman Knitters will make the 
high spliced heel, reinforced heel 
and toe, ring toe and double sole 
with entire satisfaction. 


They are meeting a nation-wide 
demand. 


On request we will send the “Wildman 
Spring Needle Knitter Machine Instruction 
Book” giving detailed information and de- 
scription of every important part of the 
machine, 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


ance of the season and it is a rare 
case where a seller will make conces- 
sions on lightweights. In the main 
all lines have been advanced and the 
jobber who is looking for bals at 
prices prevailing last August is going 
to do a good deal of searching before 
he finds a good line of balbriggan 
underwear selling at last August’s 
prices. Selling agents point out the 
iact that yarns have advanced since 
last August and if the manufacturer 
is going to run his mill at a profit he 
must ask some advance from the 
jobber. 





Underwear Trade Notes 
C. W. Godwin for the last six 
years manager of the New York 
fice of the P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Co., has been appointed salesmanager 
ior the Oneita Knitting Mills, at 366 
Broadway. 

Selling agents who have recently 
returned from selling trips through 
the Middle West report that section 
of this country to be operating in an 
extremely cautious way. 

Frank Smack connected with the 
Oneita Knitting Mills for over 25 
years has been appointed to take 
charge of the New York office of 
that company at 366 Broadway. 

The Shaughnessy Knitting Co., 
Shaughnessy, N. Y., is planning to 
add a line of pettibockers to list of 
products. A new department is be- 
ing planned and it will have a pro- 
duction of 50 dozen a day. While 
pettibockers are primarily for win- 
ter wear this company will produce 
a new style in this garment for sum- 
mer wear. 

A number of mills are completing 
their early contracts on fall under- 
wear and unless buying on this class 
of goods becomes more active in the 
near future curtailment of produc 
tion is a probable outcome. 

If manufacturers decide to cut 
down their winter production the 
jobber will find later on in the sea- 
son that his policy of ultra-conserva- 
tive buying has acted as a boomer- 
ang. It is predicted by certain fac- 
tors that there will be a hold up in 
deliveries about September unless 
the jobber begins to operate in a 
wider way. 

The majority of lightweight lines 
have been advanced about 37%c. 
over opening prices of last August. 
Lines that were selling at the open- 
ing for $2.62%4 are now priced at 
$3.00; lines which sold for $2.75 have 
been advanced to $3.00 or $3.12%. 
A certain line which opened at 
$3.121%4 is now being quoted at $3.50. 

One factor in the trade is reported 
to be in position to quote a price of 
$2.97% on a line of bals that opened 
for $2.75. As a matter of fact it is 
reported that this seller recently took 
an order of ten cases at $2.75. This 
company is usually a trifle below the 
market and as a result these prices 
cannot be justly taken as a barometer 
of the price trend. 

A subscriber advises this office he 
has a patent for a union suit for 


small children which he describes as 
unusually simple—easy to take off 
and put on. Information regarding 
the patent which he desires to sell 
may be obtained by addressing the 
New York office of TExTILE Wor~p. 





Knitted Outerwear Slackens 





Demand for Heavyweight Goods 
Reported to Be Falling Off 

During the current week several 
selling agents reported that lines of 
knitted outerwear were not selling 
in such an active way. Buyers are 
not in position to operate to any great 
extent for fall lines and the activity 
on spring goods is about the only 
lively spot in the market. Prices are 
holding firm and there is little chance 
for any lower quotations for the bal- 
ance of the season according to sell- 
ing agents. It is the opinion of the 
trade that with the arrival of a 
continued spell of warm weather the 
demand for spring goods will become 
exceptionally brisk. 

Fall lines are not selling in a satis- 
factory way but sellers are convinced 
that when the spring business has 
been completed there will be a rush 
to cover on the part of jobbers. Com- 
paratively few jobbers are in the 
market at the present time and there 
is nothing in the situation to warrant 
the prediction that there will be any 
influx of buyers until the summer. 
It is felt that until the jobbers have 
disposed of the greater part of their 
spring goods the fall lines will re- 
main in an inactive state. Up to 
date the average buyer has placed 
fairly satisfactory orders for fall de- 
livery. 





Trains Its Foremen 





Class of 26 Completes Course at 
Des Moines Hosiery Mills 

A class of 26 foremen and depart- 
ment heads recently completed a 
course in Modern Production Meth- 
ods at the Des Moines Hosiery Mills, 
Des Moines, Iowa. This course is a 
three months’ intensive training con- 
ducted by the Business Training Cor- 
poration of New York. 

The class met twice a month for 
three months, under the leadership 
of Miss Hazelle S. Moore, the serv- 
ice manager of the mill. The un- 
usual interest taken in the course is 
best shown by the fact that every 
member completed all the work of 
the course on scheduled time. 

In commenting on the results ob- 
tained, H. T. Rollins, President 
of the Des Moines Hosiery Mills, 
wrote: “I am very much gratified 
to have such a favorable report upon 
the work that has been done by our 
group in the course in Modern Pro- 
duction Methods. I come in pretty 
close contact with a good many in 
this group and I know that without 
exception each one took a great deal 
of interest in the course and I am 
sure that the benefits are going to 
be in direct proportion.” 
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PATENTED 


The Superconer 


(No. 80 ‘‘Universal’’ Winding Machine) 


Has Intensely Interesting 
Possibilities for You 












Replacing bottle bobbins in feeding your spring-needle 
knitting machines, the “ Universal” SUPERCONE 
will give you,— 


an equipment that can pay for itself, for the equip- 


ment it replaces, and net a profit during the first year 
of operation alone. 


—an equipment that can net a yearly profit thereafter 
equivalent to more than twice its first cost. 


an equipment that improves both fabric and labor 
conditions 










an equipment that will enable you to lower selling 
prices if necessary. 


—but that will produce finished goods that will actu- 
ally command HIGHER PRICES from discriminating 
buyers. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE “SUPERCONER” 
HAS ALREADY DONE THESE THINGS _ IN 
KNITTING MILLS WHERE SPRING NEEDLE 
KNITTING MACHINES ARE OPERATED 












Our winding-engineers are ready to study 
and recommend without obligation to you 


TRADE NAME 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY 
BOSTON 


Providence Charlotte 
Philadelphia Atlanta Utica 
New York Chicago 
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ATTENTION 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 
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We are now prepared to 
make prompt deliveries on 
Banner Spring Beard 
Needle Machines. 









. Ly" yn gyn a9 
Sizes 3 4 3/4 ai Spring Needie 


Machine 


‘Ba n n er 4 
Spring Needle 
Machine 


a ee a 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210 Colonial Trust Bidg., 13th and Market Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Office and Showrooms: Rooms 912, 913 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn, 
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Business News 





China Orders Silk Calender 
China has just ordered her first 


silk finishing calender. Heretofore, 
China has sent all her silk to other 
countries to be calendered. China’s 
first calender order was received re- 
cently by the H. W. Butterworth & 


Sons Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Che calender ordered is three rolls 
with open side housing, arranged 


with levers for applying the pressure 
to the bottom roll. There are two 
felt paper rolls, each 18 inches in 
diameter by 48-inch face; one steel 
roll, 12-inch diameter by 48-inch face. 
This roll is arranged to be steam 
heated. At the entering side is a 
friction let-off, three tension bars. 
At the delivery side is a slip belt 
winder. The calender is to be driven 
by a cut cast iron spur gear and cloth 
pinion and friction driving pulley. 

Accompanying the order to the 
Butterworth Company, was a letter 
of which the following is an excerpt: 
“Tt may interest you to know that 
this is the first silk finishing calender 
that was ever sold in China, but I am 
confident that it will not be the last 
one. 





Cotton Machinery for China 

The S.S. “Oanfa” of the Blue 
Funnel Line, which sailed from Bos- 
ton on Friday of last week, carried 
complete equipment for the Dah 
Shing Cotton Spinning & Weaving 
Co., Shih Kia Chuang, China, includ- 
ing 20,000 spindles and complement- 
ary machinery from the Woonsocket 
Machine & Press Co., Fales & Jenks 
Machine Co., and Easton & Burnham 
Machine Co.; Parks-Cramer humidi- 
fying equipment and Westinghouse 
turbo-generators. 





Packing Case Deliveries 
The Utility Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., of Goldsboro, N. C., which 


makes veneer packing cases used by ” 


many textile mills, is still able to 
make prompt shipments despite a seri- 
ous fire in a section of its plant. The 
lamaged portion of the plant will be 
rebuilt at once, according to an an- 
nouncement by E. H. Graham, man- 
ager and treasurer, who has many 
friends among textile manufacturers. 





Moves Branch to Cleveland 

The Valley Electric Co., St. Louis, 
has moved its Philadelphia branch to 
Cleveland, with offices at 811 Pros- 
pect Street. H. M. Reed will manage 
the branch, as he did at Philadelphia. 
[he company specializes in the 
smaller size motors and considers the 
Cleveland district an inviting one for 
this line at present. 





New Stencil Cutting Machine 

The Marsh Stencil Machine Co., 
Belleville, Ill., is putting a new stencil 
cutting machine on the market. They 
have been specializing in stencil ink 
and shipping room supplies, but, hav- 
ing experience also in making and 
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marketing stencil machines, have de- 
cided to make and sell these also. 


Industry in Infancy 
Dealer Predicts Big Future for 
Artificial Silk Yarns 

That conservation is responsible for 
the comparatively slow progress in 
the development of the artificial silk 
industry was asserted by Louis H. 
Gruber, president of the Gruber Yarn 
Corporation, New York, successor to 
the Yarn Clearing House. 

In outlining the policies he is in- 
augurating in his new enterprise, Mr. 
Gruber said: 


| 


“T am bringing modern merchan- | 


dising and advertising methods to the 


marketing of artificial silk because | | 


am of the unshakable belief that the 


industry is as yet only in its infancy, | 
that we have not even scratched the | 
surface of the enormous demand that 


can be developed for this new com- 
modity. My investigations convince 


me that there are literally hundreds of | 


new uses for artificial silk yarn that 
are still to be discovered and devel- 
oped, not to speak of the intensive 


cultivation of the uses already known. | 


Then, again, from the point of view 
of the public at large, artificial silk is 
still a practically unknown commodity. 


I have the figures that show the as- | 


tonishingly small part artificial silk | 


yarn plays in the dry goods stores’ 
and specialty shops’ annual turnover. 
These are great big profitable fields 
that have to be developed and offer 


untold opportunities for all those in | 


the business today. 

“The present situation calls 
modern aggressive methods in mer- 
chandising and advertising. 
on the conviction that we are at the 
dawn of a new era in artificial silk, I 
am laying my plans to strike out in 
new directions, introduce new meth- 
ods, develop new forces, in order to 
keep pace with the sensational growth 
of the artificial silk industry that I 
foresee in the near future.” 

Henry Bernstein, formerly asso- 


for 


Based | 


ciated with Russell Murray, will be | 
sales manager of the organization. | 


In charge of the retail sales depart- 
ment is Joseph Ellner, formerly presi- 
dent of the Jos. Ellner Co., Ltd., 
merchandising counsel. Frank M. 


Ferris will also be associated with the | 


organization. 


Mr. Gruber has acquired the sole | 


ownership of the throwing and dyeing 


plants formerly owned by the Yarn | 
Clearing House and located at Pater- 
son, N. J. The two mills have only | 


recently been completed. 


Reject O. D. Shirt Bids 


WasHIncTon, D. C.—AIl of the| 
bids which were received by the Sur- | 
plus Property Division of the War | 
Department for 1,127,000 surplus olive | 


drab flannel shirts, both new and re- 


claimed, have been rejected. Officials | 


of the department did not think that 
any of the bids were sufficiently high 
to offer an award. No announcement 
has yet been made as to how the 
shirts will be disposed of. 
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BRINTON BODY 
MACHINES 


Plain or Automatic 
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Built in all sizes up to 24 
inches. In all cuts up to 
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il 14 needles per inch. 

| ° 

= You Oweit to yourselfto — {iil 
a investigate this machine. : 
i Samples, prices and par- | i 
il}  ticulars on request. i 
ue Foreign Agents IE 
Re ns esi IE 
i Ww bet Ltd., Leicester, a tse & Co., Sydney- | U 
Mm a South America 
= abricantes Unidos, 964 Belgrano, Buenos Aires, Argentine 4 
Mm Republic; Santiago, Scotto. tl] 
pa Galeria Guemes, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, = 
uy China and Japan | Li 
ti Elbrook, Inc., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China. il 
i i 
ai H. BRINTON COMPANY : 
il Philadelphia Pennsylvania i 
S ————— Vj 
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No line is complete without 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery 





HE hosiery manufacturer knows—the 

jobber knows—the salesman knows— | \ 
that you can’t completely sell any dealer with- 
out full-fashioned hosiery. 











Full-fashioned business is growing fast. 
| There’s a big opportunity in it, especially for 












the manufacturer who installs the ““Reading”’ — 

: . ; e poh ; Miss Full-Fashioned 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine. This com- ia | 
pact, efficient machine turns out the finest. ho- | 

. . “The present vogue of sh 
siery easily, quickly, economically. It is now ee ee 

J ’ om : d skirts makes it all the more 
making big business for nearly all the full- necessary for the stockings to 
; . : : be right. The ticul 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers in the United snisak dhiseasuaaenae 
States. hostery because it is shaped 

in the making to fit the 
f . curves of the leg.” 
Let us give you full details 
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MACHINE WORKS 
Reading, Pa. 
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Quiet Holds Forth 
in Ribbon Market 


Wide Lines Not Moving in Active 
Way—Dress and Millinery 
Trades Not Operating 
Hand-to-mouth buying of wide rib- 
ns continues to hold the attention 
the seller of silk ribbons. A fair 
being done on narrow 
goods but as selling agents point out 
this activity is not enough to make a 
‘althy market. On the other hand 
is the sale of wide numbers which 
eans statisfactory business to the 
general run of ribbon manufacturers. 


susiness is 


‘rices are reported to be unchanged 
ut this does not mean that they are 
firmly held since it is generally 
‘cepted that it is necessary to grant 
ittractive concessions to buyers to 
love any quantity of goods. Buyers 
ire of the opinion that prices will 
» lower when the season gets a little 
Ider. As a matter of fact certain 
en in the trade point out the present 
rice level is below the cost of repro- 
luction and if the demand becomes 
ictive later on in the season the ten- 
ency of the price level will be up- 

ird 

Milliners Not Operating 
It is obvious that the millinery man- 
facturers are not going to be active 
the market this 
While it is true that certain 
ulliners have bought a fairly large 
mount of the wider numbers it is 
jually true that the average milliner 
is not purchased any sizable quan- 
ty of any kind of ribbon. 
Dress Trade Quiet 
The dress trade has used only a 
fair amount of ribbons, and this class 
f buyers are not nearly so active this 
ear as they were last spring. Cer- 
tain dresses have featured the narrow 
ibbon but in the main the dress trade 
is been a poor operator during the 
urrent Ribbons are to a 
irge extent dependent on styles for 
n active movement from first hands. 
nless styles are propitious the rib- 
yn market is usually dull. 
Bobbed Hair a Factor 
In a normal season when the style 
‘mand failed the manu fac- 
irer always had the hair bow ribbon 
fall back upon. But during the 

irrent season the young school girl 


tactors in ribbon 


season. 


season. 


ribbon 


was the big factor in the hair 
w business has dispensed with the 
Ww by the bobbed hair route. This 
le of hair comb has worked havoc 
th the sale of wide ribbons and it is 

opinion of many men in the trade 
it until the school girl starts wear- 
g hair bows again that the primary 
irket will be unable to get on a nor- 
Certain factors have de- 
lared that the hair bow business rep- 
‘sented about 40 per cent of the total 
done in 


il basis 





wide ribbons in a 


isiness 


normal year. If this estimate is correct 
or nearly correct it can be that 
the bobbed hair vogue 
severe handicap to the ribbon market. 


Ribbon Trade Notes 


Narrow grosgrains are reported to 


seen 


} 


has been a 





be selling in a fairly active way in 
certain of the trade. On 
the other hand several sellers declare 
that this line of ribbon is practically 
dormant at the present time. 
latter class of sellers declare that the 


sections 


Chis 


Silk Piece Goods 
Market Unchanged 


Buying Continues of Narrow Pro- 
portions as Result of Lack of 
Confidence 

No change of any consequence has 
taken place in the silk goods market 
since last week. Buyers are reported 
to be operating in the same hand-t 
mouth and there is little 


that buying will become active during 


way chance 


While certain factors in the trade are hoping for a satin fall 
there are many men in the market who are of the opinion that 


crepes will predominate during the coming season. 


They base 


their arguments on the fact that this class of silk goods is getting 
stronger with each succeeding day and that the buyers are of the 


opinion that the consumer will continue to wear crepes through 


to the fall of the year. 


Just at the present time crepes are in a 


strong position and if they continue to be popular for next season 
it would not be surprising to see a marked advance in prices, as 
manufacturers are operating on a decidedly narrow margin at the 


present time. 





dress trade had been an active buyer 
of narrow grosgrains until about a 
month ago when the demand suddenly 
fell away to a minimum. 

A certain seller relates that a buyer 
recently came into his office four days 
in succession to find out if prices had 
gone any lower. The selling agent 
declared, “ The average buyer will 
buy one box of goods to-day and to- 
morrow he will expect the price to be 
about ten per cent 

It is not an uncommon sight to 
note, on entering a ribbon house, the 
number with bobbed 
wearing ribbons. Certain factors in 
the trade are of the opinion that the 
for ribbons with the 
hair will eventually materialize but 
they are not sitting patiently by and 
waiting for this demand to develop 
of itself. On the other hand they 
are attempting to stimulate the ar- 
rival of this vogue by the 
bobbed haired girls in their employ 
adopt the ribbon as an added attrac- 
tion to the bobbed hair. 

Girdles made of 
are reported to be selling in a better 
way in certain retail centers \ 
number of concerns are featuring a 


low er.” 


of girls hair 


vogue bobbed 


having 


narrow ribbons 


special class of ribbons for this pur- 
pose. 

Faney lines that are new are re- 
ported to be attracting the attention 


of the buyers. 


SUMMARY 


the As a matter of 
fact several selling agents report that 
up to has been 
40 per cent below last year. Crepes 
are the only class of silk piece goods 
that 
way. It 


men in 


spring season. 


business date about 


are moving in a satisfactory 

is the opinion of certain 
the trade that this line of 
silk piece goods will continue active 
for the balance of the season. Prices 
are still overshadowed by the large 
stocks existing in first hands. Manu 
facturers realize this and are attempt 
ing to liquidate at almost any cost. 

Hand-to-Mouth Buying 

But the fact remains that the job 
ber is not buying any more than he 
can sell in the immediate future and 
sellers are having no little difficulty 
in getting the average jobber to place 
orders of any size. The buyer real- 
that he has the upper hand at 
the present time and will not place 


izes 


a future delivery order unless he is , 


granted a very attractive inducement 
in the form of a price concession, 
Chis is hurting the market and it has 
placed the manufacturer in a rather 
hard position since no matter what 
the latter 
will get a 
holds off a 
Under these condi 
tions it is hard to do 
a sizable 


price he offers the buver 


is of the opinion that he 
still lower price if he 

couple of days 
business of 
result 
a hand 


any 
« 
the 


ntinues of 


nature, and net 


is that trading c 


OF SILK CABLES 


Cables received from Yokohama during the week report the 


market there to be in a stronger position. 


holders are firm in their stand. 


Prices are higher and 


Technically the market is strong. 


Canton is reported to be higher, with comparatively little old 


season’s silk available. 
buying 
buying 


for American account. 


Milan is unchanged, with a minimum of 
The high lire exchange makes 
by Americans extremely difficult. 





to-mouth little 


in first hands 


with 
of a change until goods 


have 


nature, prospe 
been thoroughly liquidated 
Market Lacks Confidence 

It is evident that the jobbe ras well 
as the selling agent and manufacturer 
lacks confidence in the raw material 
market. The manufacturer will not 
buy any quantity of raws for future 
delivery unless he has orders for fin 
ished goods to cover his purchases of 
silk. In the 


iobber has no confidence in the fin- 


raw same manner the 
ished goods market and the net result 
is that all factors are adopting the 
most conservative methods possible in 
\ll factors 


a complaint against the raw silk situa- 


buying and selling. voice 
tion as it is the opinion of practically 
every man in the trade that the root 
of all of the present evil is the man 
ner in which the silk 
has been handled by the Japs. Fur- 
thermore, it is the belief of certain 
factors that if silk 


bought for $5.50 manufact 


raw situation 


raw could 
the 


able to produce and. sell 


iret 
would be 
finished silk goods at a profit and at 
the same time give the consumer the 
benefit of the lower prices he is now 
demanding 


Silk Goods Trade Notes 

\ccording to certain factors crepes 
are last through the fall 
is the opinion of these 
factors that the crepe has filled the 
consumers want this season in an ad 


going to 


season. It 


mirable way. 

A number of selling agents are 
inclined to the opinion that a heavy 
crepe, preferably wool-filled would be 
a good bet for the manufacturer for 


fall. 


Georgette is moving in a more 


active way in certain sections but in 


the majority of selling offices the 
selling agent reports that the buyers 
are still a trifle skeptical of this 


material 

If satins are popular this fall manu 
facturers will be in position to liquid 
ate part of stocks of 
material 


their 
at a profit 
Crepe de 


this 
chine is selling in an 
active way in the majority of sections 
of the trade. In fact certain men de 
that this the only 
class of silks that is attracting any 


clare material is 

interest of the buver for the future 
Price on the majority of lines with 

the exception of below 


production costs, according to selling 


crepes are 


agents. One selling agent declared 


that his prices generally were about 


20 per cent of the cost of manu- 
facture 
It is understood that a number of 


manfacturers loaded up to a fair ex 
tent on raws when the price of the 
raw silk 
obvious that these manufacturers are 
taking a decided “ sweat”’ their 
goods at the present time 


was around $7.75. It is 


on 
















| ESTABLISHED 1892 


chell, Longstreth «Co. 


230-2 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carded and Combed 


COTTON YARNS | 


| All Numbers and 


| Descriptions for 














Knitting and Weaving 

















Boston Utica Reading New York 











4s to 80s 


Cotton Yarns 


Exclusive distributors, directing the manufactur- 


















ing policy of 20 well-known mills, furnishing a 
complete range of numbers in Carded, Double 
Carded and Combed Yarns of standard quality. 
Users of JOHNSTON yarns not only deal direct 
with the mill, but gain the unified,experience and 
service of a re sponsible organization, jealous of its 
present trade following and zealous for an enlarged 


future, 
SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 346 Broadway PHILADELPHIA: 308 Chestnut St. 
CHATTANOOGA: 820 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: 224 So. Tryon St. 
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We Spin 


J. H. SEPARK, Sec’y and Treas. 
J. L. GRAY, V. P. and Gen’l Supe. 


. Gastonia, N. C. 
Mills at { Lincolnton, N. C. 


YARNS 


Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
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cones, skeins, tubes and warps 


36s to 80s Single and Ply 
Combed Peeler-Right 
Twist 


36s to 50s Single and Piy 
Double Carded Peeler- 
Right or Reverse 
Twist 


208 to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply 
; Combed Peeler-Reverse 
t Twist 


wr 





Our YARNS are noted for facilitating continuous pro 


duction. Breakage is at rock-bottom due to very un 
unusual strength and uniformity. 


General Sales Offices 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York‘{City 
(At 26th Street) 
H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Manager 
Telephones—Madison Square 7666, 7667, 7668, 7669 
- — ——————— Branch Offices 





COTTON 


for Knitting, Weaving and 
Converting in all twists on 


If your rate of production is low look to your yarns. 


BOSTON GASTONIA PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 










Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 
Range: 14/1-24/1 


KING YARNS 
We will be delighted 


pn. en to submit samples— 
MILLS: BURLINGTON.N.C, If QUA LIT Y counts. 


| RUSSELL YARNS 


26s—28s—308 


BY SPECIAL PROCESS FROM SELECTED COTTON 
Are Particularly and Especially 


BUILT TO KNIT 


Direct from Spinner to Knitter 


The Russell Manufacturing Company 
Alexander City, Alabama 


Philadelphia Sales Office, 437 Chestnut Street 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


QUOTATIONS 


(Oorrected at close of business Wednesday) 





SOUTHERN CARDED 
SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST 


6sto8s..27 — B08. .cccce 31 — 
10 23 — ee 31%—32 
2s 23 BEB. ccccce 33 — 
L4s 29%—30 Petiswsnaes 36 
16s .o— 40s 47 —850 
TWO-PLY SKEINS 
Ss 8 Sees, 2-248.....324%4—33 
Os 28%—.. eee 33 —33% 
2s 29 —.. : 30s.....36 —37 
-l4s.. 29%—.. 2-36s.. 45 —46 
6s 30 — 2-40s. 50 —52 
20s.. 31 —32 -40s high 58 —60 
SINGLE WARPS 
SOB. cccvee 23 —.. Bi cccece 33 —.. 
BK asscny 30 —.. BOBsccccce 4“... 
S08. co.cc 30 —31 BOB. wcccce 36 —.. 
BOB. cose 31%—32 40s....... 50 52 
Mise iceee ee 


TWO-PLY WARPS AND TUBES 


28 —29 2-Sie.... 38. —-83% 
is 29 —30 2-26s. 34 —34% 
2 30 —30% 2-308. ... .36%—87 
is 30%—31 2-40s ord..49 —52 
2 . 31 —31% 2-40s high.58 —60 
20s 82%—.. eee 68 —70 





‘/3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes. waste, 
tinged, 22c.; white, 27c.; 2-10s and 
ft twise. 30c 
HOSIERY CONES 
(Frame Spun) 
9 —.. ere 32144—33% 
29 —30 22 Jac Sil.33%.—34% 
29 —31 eee .33%—34 
30 —31 28fs.......38444—36 
31%—.. 30s reg....38 —.. 
31%—32 30s ty’g in 35 %4—.. 
32 —33 SOB. cccce 5 —.. 


SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 





46 —48 BBOGi.c500 75 —78 
)s 51 —852 2-6 --80 —85 
63 —. 2-70s.....95 —1 00 
5 —68 2-80s.....1 00—1 10 
SINGLEr 
46 ds _ 
40 —.. 36s. 57 —60 
41 —.. S00... 60 —65 
6Gs<0% 422 — Seanad 75 — 
) <2 ates 60s.. ~-80 —8§ 
45 —46 70s --.95 —1 00 
48 —49 80s.......1 05—1 10 


MERCERIZED CONES 
(Combed, Ungassed) 


67 —75 2-45s.....83 —93 
69 -—78 2-50s 88 —] 92 
78 —84 2-60s 98 —1 O08 
8 86 2-70s 1 138—1 27 
2-80s 1 32—1 45 


EASTERN PEELERS 
SINGLE CONES 


Carded Combed. 
OD ches xenawaeneee 311 —. a— 
tes cvakesaaamecn 323 —. aa — 
Ms save secenee eens 3“. 6 — 
tuts senbateaee 3%. ac — 
M465 s pecwes aes 3s. 4sa7 — 
DU nck ¥xbatbennaee 37 —. as — 
BONG Saks coceceacbed 3s —. 60 — 
MNT S503: 5 Rene avoced ao—. a — 
Ws aise h Kiawen os toate a2 —. 6s — 
MM ints eee seeswers ‘<—. 60 — 
MO culcxdectuas ces ae —. 6“. — 
DR nenctnsnsecaaue as —. 6s — 
Wnerisinscicnueae & 6 — 
WN ate wea wre Reco ates _. $s 
iN enensaneaeee _. 6 — 


SOMBED CONES, WARPS AND TUBES 


88s 6 
40s 7 


50s St 
4 


s 


Rie 1 25 


COMBED SKEINS 


s0s 6 


RSs 0 


ee 2-40s 72 — 
is > —_ 
2 2-60s 5s —.. 
ts 2-70s 1 10—.. 
s 280s 1. 30- 





Yarns Materially Up 


on Cotton Advance 


Buyers Rebel at Quotations, But 
Knitters Operating on New 


Level for Nearby Delivery 


\dvances in cotton as the result of 
rovernment reports on consumption 
have led to a much firmer attitude 
on the part of spinners and in a good 
many cases to material increases in 
price. While the advance in raw 
material has been the dominant fac- 
tor in producing higher yarn levels, 
it is not the only influence which has 
actuated the spinner. As stated last 
week, the latter is aware of the fact 
that a good many short sales have 
been made, and he is not at all re- 
luctant to make the dealer pay for 
his temerity in anticipating lower 
prices. It looks as though more than 
a few may be obliged to figure on a 
loss in their varn transactions for the 
month of April, 
finally closed. 


Will Advances Last? 

There is a natural query as to 
whether the new level at which spin- 
ners are holding will be maintained 
for any prolonged period. Of course, 
the answer to any such question is 
dependent in a large measure upon 
the raw material situation. 
ward trend continues, or, even if the 
present level of cotton prices is 
maintained, spinners will have every 
reason to demand the higher prices 
asked and even to put their product 
on a higher level than at present. In 
many instances, it is capable of proof 
that spinners have been selling their 
yarn below cost, at times even to the 
With the 


( 


before they are 


If the up- 


extent of one or two cents. 
cotton market advancing practically 
this amount, it does not take a mathe- 
matical genius to estimate that the 
spinner’s profits are of the vanishing 
cents 
above the figures of a week or two 
ago. Naturally, there is 
plenty of argument in favor of the 
maintenance, if not for the 
of prices. 


variety at even four to five 
therefore, 


advance 


Demand Little Better 

In spite of the advancing tendency, 
buyers have not been eager to follow 
the market up. Naturally, there have 
great many inquiries, but 
mostly for yarn at the old price. In 
knitting 
done at the new figures, a: 
parent, specifica- 
tions for delivery, that a good many 
knitters have 
secure their supply. Certain of these 


been a 


been 
d it is ap- 


varns business has 
according to the 
waited too long to 


orders call for delivery in June, and 
it is evident that the actual 
ments of knitting mills have 
these buyers into the market. A 
number of fleeced goods mills are 
active in the inquiry, but balbriggan 
manufacturers 


require- 
fi yrced 


apparently have not 
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| BUY GROVES YARN : 











Representatives: 

F. S. WEtTZELI 

400 Chestnut St 
Phila., Pa 


FEDEPAL SaLes Co., E. G. Harper 
80 Boylston St 226 West Adams St 
Boston, Mass, Chicago, Il 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Representative 


Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


of Quality 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Providence, R. I.: 17 Exchange St. 
N. Y. Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 


Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 


Spinners to Consumers 


Carded and Combed Peeler single 
and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 


For Knitting and Weaving Trade 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila. Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., 


366 Broadway, New York 


Attractive propositions to offer on 
Hosiery Silk and Worsted Mix- 
tures for Heather Effects. 





COTTON —WOOL— WORSTED— MERINO 


T. J. PORTER & SONS 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of the finest classes of 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair, and Linen Yarns and Threads 
119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
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Who Renders the 


Greater Service? 


The Optimist The Pessimist 


s a builder, a creator; progress is s a destructive influence; he stands 
his impelling force; excellence ot against the natural advancement in 
standards, the increase of human 
wants. He builds nothing, but in- 
stead undermines the values of 


product his creed; for him there 
sno turning back. He builds up 
a high quality of merchandise and the real builder through the use 
holds steadfast against pressure to f substitutes and the lowering of 


lower it. quality to meet a price. 


Let Him Who Reads Answer 
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William Whitman Company, Inc. 
YARNS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


done as well, and, outside of the ad- 
vance ordering of a few weeks ago, 
are not inclined to meet the present 
market. 
Demand Spotty 

In weaving yarns, inquiry is more 

less spotty, being confined to 
special classes of manufactures. The 
curtain trade has shown considerable 
anxiety at the advance; this class of 
operator has refrained from buying 
with practical unanimity of action, 
and now there the same concert 
of action in endeavors to buy at fig- 
ures refused a short time ago. The 
wire trade for the last two weeks has 
been operating in a fairly large way. 
It is estimated that at least half a 
million pounds have been purchased 


or 


is 


by these buyers and in certain quar- 
ters they held responsible for 
the short selling that has taken place. 
They are reputed to have supplied 
their needs for the time being and to 
operated at 
moment. 


are 


have the psychological 
Reports of sales of coarse 
count knitting yarns from spinner to 
dealer current. It apparent 
that a few instances the spinner 


are is 
in 
has been obliged to liquidate his hold- 
s and sold at the bottom. Natur- 
ally, the dealer has profited. 


ing 


Better Interest 
Cotton Yarns Receive More Atten- 
tion. But Prices Still Lag 


PHILADELPHIA.—Increased interest 
in cotton yarns is reported with a 
larger number of inquiries and also 
a real improvement in business. How- 
ever, it admitted not 
vet so general that it reaches a large 
volume. Nevertheless, 


is business 1s 
dealers state 
the outlook is more encouraging, and 
it would appear as if buyers were be- 
coming imbued with more confidence 
in the future. The continued develop 
ment of strength the raw cotton 
market it is believed must needs have 


in 


its effect upon buyers, so, if the pres- 


nt 


t advance is maintained, many pre- 


~t 


ict a general resumption of activity. 


Local prices for weaving yarns 


ive not developed any greater firm 


s, although dealers report spin 


ot these varns are taking a 


tand However, this 


branch 


trade apparently has not as 


hown anv great demand for 


oods, so buving of yarns is still 


Scat 
Cal 


red and usually confined to small 


ts for prompt shipment, at varying 


s. Insulating business is said 


ve been good recently 


7 
ales at 


with 


1 t 


reported sold 


what are 


Sar 
with 2-20s 
nd 2-30s at 34 and 34%c. Other 


Es noted at 


20s are 


al and 
in high grade white yarns, with 
20S Warps at 36c 


; 4-8s tinged varn 
of stock | 


out at 24c., with 3-6s 


at 
Knitters Show Interest 
Knitters are said to be showing the 
eading interest lately, and sales are 
reported this week up the state, sev- 
ral of being at rather low 
\ high grade 30s sold at 


vaste 20¢C. 


these 


nhgures, 


37¢. with another yarn at 4ic. for 
a few cases; 50,000 pounds of a high 
grade 26s sold at 35c., with 28s at 35 
and 36c.; of 
noted at 36 and 37¢c. 


several sales 30s are 
Combed More Active 

Combed yarns also have been show- 
ing more activity in the way of 
interest and buying, but here again, 
dealers say prices have not yet re- 
sponded to this development because 
consumption has not overtaken avail- 
able supplies. For that reason a wide 
variety of prices is still noted, 


noted in 


with 


average quotations another 
column. 
felt this 


specifications 


Mercerized varns have also 


} } 


ved demand. Better 


ported In 


impr 


are: T< 


Ll 


from knitters. 
Cotton Yarn Trade Note 
The B. P. Ma Brown Compat 

Cleveland, O., has been 


inv, 
exclusive s¢ lit 
Franklin D’Olier 


Philadelphia. 


4 


Prices Harden 


Due to Advance in Cotton and 
Slightly Better Demand 
Boston.—The 


Varns 


increased interest in 
manifested by many 
buyers last week has been stimulated 
by the advance in raw cotton prices 


cotton bv 


and has developed into business of 
moderate volume both 
and knitting yarns; it has not only 
checked the declining tendency 
medium and coarse count yarns, but 


on weaving 


on 


has been followed by a recovery of 
per cent. Whether this 
is to be permanent and con- 
tinued will depend to a large extent 


about 5 re- 


covery 


upon the strength of the advance in 
raw cotton, and upon the volume of 
varn orders placed and. the delivery 
periods covered by them. 

It is a notable 
tion that 


> : | 
week failed to u ‘ large Stock 


fact in th 


is connec 
1 
last 


the low pric ruling 


accumulations of mos 


buvers and some « rs lought 


the 


is the 


were in existence 

knowledge oO! 

low prices 

aged quite 

place contracts 

July and August. 

ing has increased 

ception of the 

confined 

buvers 

of yarn, although m 

count carded Varns 

tive and the 
Curtailment 

ton spinners 

dation upon which 

market sentiment, but tl is nothing 

to indicate that c | | 

sumption by users has not 

counterbalanced curtailment ot 


duction, and as yet there is mn 


stantial improvement in demand for 
the products There 
are a few exceptions to the latter 
statement like the of 


insulated wire for 


of varn users 


increasing wuse¢ 


the radio craze. 


COTTON 


| THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., 


(2775) 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 
Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
226 W. Adams St., Chicago 


HERX & EDDY 


Incorporated 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 


113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 
441 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 


ORSWELL MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
All Qualities 


J. B. JAMIESON COMPANY 
COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 
77 Summer Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Correspondence Solicited 


GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
415 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


Successor to ALBERT RAU & CO. 
Karded 


and combed COtton Yarns 


All Descriptions 


88 Leonard Street New York 


VAROLD W.OLEARY 0s 


COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 
320 Broadway New York 


Cotton Yarns 


JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 

Manufacturers of 
COTTON YARNS §i%¢.i2.2u2" 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


COTTON WARPS 22, Beams; Jacks, 


Spools and Tubes 
In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


a  . 


NOVELTY YARNS Spirals in Cotton, 


Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk 


EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 


Specialists in Mrrcerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 


(4A aS 
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COTTON PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 








PAULSON, LINKROUM&CO. 


INC. 









—_—— 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 






——— OOO 





WEAVING AND KNITTING 





COTTON YARNS 





WeE SPECIALIZE IN COTTON YARNS 


FoR EXPORT 


ee 









Empire Building 
PHILADELPHIA 











52 LEONARD STREET 
NEW YORK 






PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N.C. 













en | | 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING Co. 
Tryon, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Phone: Lombard-1519 Drexel Building 
W. R. DILLMORE, Representative 


—— | 


ato sreeto 


McConnell & Co., Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Spinners and doublers of fine cotton yarns especially 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Office, 911 James Building 


High Grade Mercerized Yarns 


adapted for the making of laces, voile, fine hosiery, 


dress goods and insulating wires 








H. M. REMINGTON 


m 


erican epresentative 
113 Chestnut St.. Phile.. Pa 


eel 
ety aly 
SATRYONN a = 








Founded 1884 Incorporated 1914 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
Carded or Combed, Natural or Mixtures 


COTTON YARNS 


SPECIAL MERINO 
For Knitting and Weaving 
Trenton Ave. and Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oo. S. HAWES @ BRO.| 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
COTTON YARNS 4n5 NOMBERs 


Our Specialty 


SINGLE 


Mercerized Yarns 
for Splicing 


Wire or Write Us for Prices and Samples 
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STEVENS 
YARN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


1 Thomas Street 
New YorRK CITY 


COTTON YARNS 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Providence R I. 325 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 308 Chestnut St. 
Charlette, N. C. Latta Arcade 


The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
—an important feature of this 
spool. 

Prompt Deliveries 


MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 





Thompson 


OIL 
CANS 


with 
Steel Tube 
Carr Can Co. 


Raynham Center 
Mass. 








Veneer Packing Cases 
are Lighter and Stronger 


oe. are gertest 3-ply Veneer Packing Case 
heir extreme lightness saves 20 

te 7 Tbs. in freight on every case shipped. 

They are stronger than inch-boards, burglar 

Proof, waterproof and clean—no cracks for | 

Girt to sift through. 

Write for Prices and samples. 


Our Prices Are Convincing—Our Ser- 
vice is Quick. 


WILTS VENEER CO., Richmond, Va. 








|| TEXTILE MILL 


MACHINERY SUPPLIES 
| EGYPTIAN COTTON 
| 
| 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company 


BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. 
Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bidg. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Ctd. 


Gradual Improvement 


Buying Conservative in Cotton 
Yarns, But Steadily Gains 

Cuicaco.—Business is improving 
slowly but surely. Every once in a 
while there is a sudden spurt of buy- 
ing on the part of manufacturers, and 
while the buying is always conserva- 
tive, the amounts of yarn purchased 
are gradually increasing, and inquiries 
are a little more frequent. Tens 
single southern spinning carded on 
cones are held at 29c. and 3o0c.; 
twenties single at 33c. to 34c., and 
thirties single at 38c. to 40c. 

Forties two-ply carded have been 
sold at 53c.; sixes single, waste yarn, 
was quoted to insulators at 19¢.; 
slightly tinged at 22c., and white at 
25c. to 27c. High grade fifties single 
combed pester on cones were sold at 
77¢c., with prices ranging to 82c. 

Mercerized combed yarns were 
quoted on a basis of 78c. for 30/2; 
88c. for 40/2, and $1.10 for 60/2, with 
some of the mills holding for higher 
prices. 


North Carolina Mfrs. Meet 


(Continued from page 123) 
introduced Dr. Charles A. Eaton, 
president of the American Educa- 
tional Association of Philadelphia. 
Dr. Eaton spoke on “The Wage Sys- 
tem,” tracing its development through 
the ages and telling how various 
theories of economists had affected it. 

The final meeting of the convention 
was on the morning of April 29. 
George Coggins, state supervisor of 
industrial education, spoke, and the 
association adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing its approval of industrial 
education. W. M. Hendren, an attor- 
ney of Winston-Salem, talked about 
the present status of child labor legis- 
lation. Resolutions were passed ex- 
pressing the deep appreciation of the 
association for the many courtesies 
extended by Winston-Salem and its 
citizens. The convention adjourned 
at noon. 


Election of Officers 

The officers elected for next year 
were: 

President, J. H. Webb, Hillsboro, 
N. C.; first vice-president, Bernard 
M. Cone, Greensboro, N. C.; second 
vice-president, E. C. Dwelle, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; third vice-president, S. 
F. Patterson, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; 
secretary-treasurer, Hunter Marshall, 
Jr., Charlotte, N. C. 

The members of the executive com- 
mittee will be announced later, as will 
the time and place of the next meet- 
ing. 

An unusually large number of 
wives and daughters of members of 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of North Carolina graced the 
convention at Winston-Salem with 
their presence. Several social affairs, 
including a brilliant reception by Mrs. 
Agnew H. Bahnson, were tendered 
the ladies. 





Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Chances—Why take 
chances in buying cotton 
yarns of doubttui, unknown 

or variable grades, which 
may become more faulty, 
from time to time. Cannon 
yarns are always uniform, 
this uniformity is obtained by 
our thorough organization 
starting with the selection of 
the staple and using the ut- 
most care in the various pro- 
cesses of manufacturing by 
the most improved machin- 
ery. Remember the initial 
cost may be a trifle higher, 
but the net cost is less. 


QUALITY ALWAYS 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Amsterdam, N.Y. 
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\\ 
fa YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
Mount Holly, N. C. 
| Spinners and Mercerizers 
| HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS — l6s to 80s 
Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
| General Office, Mount Holly, N. C. Branch Office, 1111 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. | 
| Representatives Is 


H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 








igiettlens, GEORGE E. KENNEDY 


Silk 
Cotton Yarn 
CAMERON & PFINGST, Inc. 


e 308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia Drexel! Buliding PHILADELPHIA 


| Reading Office, 16 So. 4th Street 





D. H. mau! NEY, Pr PHI _S. Saat, Vice-Pres. JNO. J. GEORGE, 2nd Vice-Pres. 


= B. STEINMETZ Co., Inc. ISS! Ckttexren, Trea eee 
a ee TP. a Mauney-Steel Company 


theceint- YARNS - Merced ee eet YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 

237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Pr« ae ence, R. I. 


aden iis. and L Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Southe ern Office: Cherryville, N 


Sal ; —Dr MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
ales Office exel Bidg. SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 













COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based on our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerising, Etc., at your Service 


E. J. McCAUGHEY, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 





KNITTING AND WEAVING 


——— Came 


Chicago 








of all descriptions 












Cotton Markets 











Cotton Is Stronger 
on Rain and Flood 


Optimism Over World’s Demand 
for Next Season—-Fear Low 
Condition 
While there has been much bullish 
sentiment in both speculative and cot- 

trade circles based upon expecta- 

1 of higher prices sooner or later, 
development of such an active 

| excited buying movement as that 

of last Tuesday, came as a surprise 
to the majority of traders. In fact 
re had been selling toward the end 
last month on a belief that delays 
the new crop start as a result of 
mis and April rains, would not ma- 
‘tally cut down the ultimate vield 
should the weather for the balance of 
his season prove favorable. As a 
sult the buying power created by 
the continuance of the wet weather 
the South and increasing confi- 
nce in the world’s trade outlook, 
found a considerable short interest 
itstanding. Buyers to cover recent 
sales, were forced into competition 
with fresh demand from speculative 
investment sources, and before the 
ince Was more than momentarily 
checked, May contracts have sold at 
iy.k9c. and October at $19.30c. These 
rices represented advances 165 to 
Xo points from the low levels of the 


ious Thursday. 
Conflicting opinions are expressed 
cotton trade circles as to the 
cts of the rains and floods in the 
South. The old-fashioned idea is 
hat heavy rains and floods in April 
not usually the forerunners of 

crops. In the old times, at 
t. the good season in the ground 

up for delays in the start and 
ed the crop through the periods 
rv hot weather which so_ tre- 
th cause deterioration during 


s 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 


FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 


Closed For week Closed 

April 26. High. Low. May 3, Chee 
1S.05 19.85 17.96 19.74 +-1.69 
60 18.80 17.50 18.80 11.20 
17.69 19.10 17.55 9.03 +-1.34 
aoe 18.99 17.67 18.94 1.1.34 
72 19.25 17.66 19.08 1.3¢ 
7.70 19.30 17.61 19.12 + 1.42 
7.71 19.15 17.67 19.15 +1.44 
7.72 19.3 17.8 19.19 1.47 
7.67 19.20 17.58 19.02 1.35 

7.70 19.03 17.6 19.03 1 
19.19 17.69 19.05 1.32 


FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 








New N Live 
York oO ins ! 

Apr IS Bic 17 0 21d 
\ 29 18.354 17.00 Holiday 
May LS. 956 17.12 19.18d 
2 19.90 1 10.454 
Ma 20.006 l 10.91d 
May 4 19. 75« 18.12¢ 11.0384 


FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 









the summer. The spread of the boll 
weevil, however, has introduced a 
new element in calculations, 

According to figures compiled by 
the Department of Commerce the 
world’s consumption of American 
cotton this season is likely to reach 
13,000,000 bales which would leave 
a world’s carryover on August first 
of only 4,291,000 bales compared with 
9,351,000 a year ago. Naturally 
these are figures which emphasize the 
need for an increased crop and most 
traders are willing to admit the need 
of an increased yield per acre, in ad- 
dition to an increase in the acreage 
itself. Reports based on mid-April 
or end-April investigations, so far 
published have pointed to an increase 
of from 2.6 to 19 per cent. in acreage 
the latest issue showing the smallest 
figures. Possibly the smaller figures 
reflect a belief that floods will not re- 
cede in time to permit of planting 
in some sections of Texas and the 
lower Mississippi Valley. The last 
weekly report of the Weather Bureau 
increased anxiety over the outlook as 
it reported unfavorable conditions for 
germinaton and said that much re- 
planting would be necessary. It is 
now only three weeks before the De- 
partment of Agriculture will be mak- 
ing its canvass for the end-May con- 
dition figures, and it looks as though 
it would take favorable weather for 
the balance of the month to bring 
them up to the 10-year average. 

The advance in futures has been 
more rapid than that in the Southern 
spot markets, but the latter have been 
more active during the past week 
and prices have worked higher, as it 
may be seen. from the following table, 
giving Thursday’s quotations with the 
usual comparisons: 


Last 
Markets Apr. 27. May 4. Chg Year. Sales 
Galveston 17.40 18.40 1.00 11.99 2 
N. Orleans. .17.00 18.12 1.12 ' 7.9 
Mobile . 16.50 17.50 +-1.00 11 
Savannah 17.00 18.13 1.1 1 2.4% 
Norfolk 17.00 $8.38 --.-1.38 96 
New York 18.15 19.75 +1.60 2 
Augusta 16.88 18.00 +-1.12 11.38 1,917 
Memphis 17.00 18.00 1.00 40 
St Louis 17.00 17.25 + .25 
Houston e408 18.2 o ¢ 
Dallas 16.60 17 1.25 8 


The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
trom the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exthange. The cottor 
|** 


grades marke are not deliverable 


on contract: 
WHITE GRADES 


Mem Mont \u \ 
Dallas. phis. gon gusta g 
M. F 2.004 1 ¢ 
S. G M ’ 1.7 t ; 
G M 1.004 a5 7T5t + a4 
Ss. M 7 st ¢ 
S. L. M 75° * 0* . 
I M 150° 1.25* . . 
‘Ss G. Oo 2 508 258 * . 
#405, 0) , 50° 3. 25° 2.75° 
YELLOW TINGED 


W : 


BLUE STAINS 
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Standard-Goosa-Thatcher Uo. 


CHATTANOOGA. TENN 


















































Standard Processing Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Coosa Manufacturing Co. 
Piedmont, Ala. 


Thatcher Spinning Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 
Fine Caden Yarns 


Bleachers — Gassers 









A quantity production of a High Grade Yarn 
of uniform quality consistently maintained 


Sales Offices 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Canadian Representatives : 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS 


Toronto Montreal 











oo 





DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 








Mercerized 
Yarns 


We tie nothing but 
weavers’ knots 


Vdddidddddd dd EEE@ ld 
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be MUL EL PL eee AEE PEDAL TEN OTT emer ee sss. NE 
TESTING a PARATUS _|| J. J. KENYON MFG. CO. sick rinisi'TAPES‘nd BRAID | 
ee : GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 
: ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
YARNS and CLOTH E For Manufacturers’ Use PAWTUCKET, R. I. | 
Our Specialty _|| MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. | 
is Equipping 2 HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached | 

: Co = On Beams, Jack Spoo!s, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 

Complete Testing Z BLACKS & COLOR acta niet. cidade 

Laboratories : FAST - s aspeciaity } “DIRECT | 





200 Fifth Ave., 





James Chittick 
Consulting Textile Specialist 
122-]24 East 25th St., N. Y. Tel. 2785 Mad. Sq. 


TEXTILE LECTURES 


Fabrics Analyzed. Expert Testimony. Damages Investigated. Costs Calculated. 
Private Textile Instruction. Mill Forms. Business Literature Written. Mills 
Visited and Reported on. 
Everything in Textiles 
Cottons—Silks—W oolens— Linens—Pile Fabrics, Etc. 


uthor and publisher of “Silk Manufacturiag and Its Problems.” 
Pull Octavo. Handsomely Bound. 580 Pages. $3.00 Delivered. 





WRITE for samples 


and prices for our Sewing 
and Splicing Threads in 
all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TQ know the 
adventages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 


THREAD CO. 





MEG. Co. 


Recognized as the Leading Manufacturers of SK 
BRAIDS, EDGINGS, TUBING 


. for trimming knit underwear 


MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, 
Post Office Address: Logan Station, 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES aut 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


I A. HALL & CO. 
PATERSON, N. J. 





WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 





ALFRED SUTER 
New York 


LLL 1YTLETUTUY TTP ETENRED ETON 


{UUM 





Allentown Reed, Harness and 
Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 


TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS | 


NARROW ‘WOVEN FABRICS j 

Ca HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. | 
siz Market St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING  rnitadeipnis, rs. | 
CLARENCE L. MEYERS 


Oo 
ee t YARNS |} 


N Drexel Building, Philadelphia K 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 


or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 
Steele Cotton Mill Cc. 


[encir, North Carolina” SIE LNNERS 


Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Carded and Combed, 28 
ae Counts to 32s, "aks aa Ply 

















UMMM Tr 









DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
ae ant a SINGLE and PLY 
AMREUI 11111111111 ! ALIULF YETTA AAD VAAL ED ANEAAONND NOONE ATONTESTOUATAAATONNETOTLETOTNNTONTTVNNONNTO CNOA EOUAEN TY COT NN TTT NTT PLATT 





greener of 


/™ Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - Dyeing 
| Bleaching and Winding 


yO eae ie 5 ae Samples Submitted on Pe fee F 







KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING co. | 
Manufacturers of 
} 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY | 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia |} 


SVVVYUAD URSIN UCU 1Q4UU00A2 ALLS GLAAD coe RA AARON) CRA LAL 





ULLSUAIU G00 42s ULAR NA NLR RTT 


ALPHA CONE We carry Cones and Tubes § 
COMPANY 


Hatboro, Pennsylvania 


F \AMENROEDRSARAAS W111 


of all sizes on hand for protapt 


shipment. 


“iz SPOOLS ma 


— from one piece, up to 6” long and 3’ dia. 
=e are located ir i i 
- = nd prices seem to satisfy the most particular cus- 
to mous We can give any ee h desired. Estimates fur- 
on samples submitte 


E. L Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’ s Mills, Maine 





TAGE TUTOMELT U1 


—S— 
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a Cotton Markets—Continued POOR olor ralan 


OOO lal ONG IO AMMAN TTS) 


last year and 14,684 the vear before; 
shipments 17,149 against 18,886 and 


| Broader Demand 
| Low Grade Cotton Stocks Being LGP; M SECLINS 3.559. agninet 


Depleted—Some Improvement — "79> and 6,880, making total since 


Mempuis, TENN.—Demand for cot- 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


Aug. I, net, 313,278 against 351,717 





. ; the year before. 
rticular emphasis to staples. , 


~ rit . e e -—) 1} 
i fore a ee : and 582,625. The total stock is 153,- Philadelphia, Pa. 
— n is broader, but it seems to be due 2x8 bales a decreas se for the pa! 
= depletion of low grad tocks, -~ ee oe oe 
letion ade stocks. : 
| Pe, ‘ ina a week, against 339,280 last year, a de- 
vhich is at least developing a better ease of 9.000. and against 210.c07 i Successors to a 
' : ‘ i ; nee ase < p O, ane Age S 310,59, 
nguiry for cotton of the grade a ; wa 
ad ese grade © the year before, an increase of 180 R. GREENWOOD & BAULT 
iddling and better. Such cotton is - : ved b4 
. . for that week. [he unsold stock, Id 
irgely in strong hands and very little . . ea ae 
ial le A : estimated, in hands of Memphis fac- | ke 
oftered while buvers appe< . . ¢ 
] } tl wise “ ‘ tors 1S 71,000, a decrease of 6,000 for 
lisposed to pay the pre s th: ; 
—_' / : ~ yieoatueeg hs 1a the week, against 241,000 last year, 
uld be necessary to transz SI- : 
= ial ees crs Anoatiaaies nealiatae 219,000 the previous vear and 175,000 M4 
ss. this situation applies with a 
a, 


| Some shippers owning short inter- 
| ts in creeks and rivers in grades 


Extra Staple Cottons 





DYERS—BLEACHERS 


Cotton Warps and Skein Yarn 


low middling and strict low mid- 

ng are becoming worried as to Advance in Domestics Equal to 
Futures, But Less in Egyptians 
30ston, May 3.—The advance of 
bale here and there, but there are 1% to 2 cents in the future market 


ere the cotton is to come from. It 
y still be procurable by scrapping 


@ 





t 


lots to be found. 


Effect of Floods 


t is not believed that cotton acre- 


has been fully reflected in prices of 
domestic extra staple cottons, and 
has stimulated increased inquiries for 


Indanthrene Colors a Specialty 


ige in Memphis territory will be 
‘atly affected by flood conditions, 


am although acreage for food and food- 
stuffs will probably be reduced 
thereby. It is hardly likely that lands 


tside the levees can be planted in 
tton as the flood is not likely to 
ede in time. Three breaks in the 
levees have occurred—two below 
w Orleans, which do not affect 
tton acreage and one on the Louisi 
ana side, near Feraday, across the 
r from Natchez, Miss., involving 


ritory that produces about 75,000 
o 7 


oO 


S annually. 


Sales During Week 
iddling full 13/16 staples sold 


during the week at 25 cents, 
9 middling I staples at 29% 
., middling 1% staples at 22” 
cents, and good middling full 1 1/16 
tons at 23 cents: some I 1/16to 1% 
B Se 
I 


good ordinary to strict low 
ling cottons are being picked up 
rrounding towns at a price range 
> to 182 cents. Greenville reports 
» of middling full 1% staples at 
ents: Greenwood middling 145 
les at 26 cents and full 14; staples 
8 cents, strict middling full 1% 
les at 29 cents; Clarksdale low 
ling I staples at 20 cents. 

middling, 10 markets, averaged 
against 16.92 the previous week. 





middling quotation at Memphis 
5 |) 5 cents, an advance of 25 points. 

les here during the week were 
a |i 7 bales on the spot, against 6,250 
os 


revious week and 4,400 the week 


ci he‘ore: f. 0. b. sales 5,050 bales. The 
irkets reported sales of 54,659 

>S er : pa 
including f. 0. b. sales at Mem- 
>t gainst 57.377 bales the previous 
1 25.732 the week before. 
basis of first sales from fac- 
mimi t tables premium staples are quot- 
— é as follows: strict middling 1; 

— 


es 26 to 28 cents; strict middling 
staples 23 to 25 cents; strict mid- 
I-16 cottons 17 to 21 cents. 
‘oss receipts during the week 
11,896 bales against 11.882 bales 


the latter and a moderate improve- 
ment in actual demand. Some 
holders of staples have raised their 
basis 25 to 50 points above that of 
last week, but the moderate amount 
of actual business has been put 
through at or slightly below the old 
basis. For instance, strict middling 
114-inch western cotton can be 
picked up occasionally a little below 
35c., although the majority of ship- 
pers want 35'%c. and above. The so- 
called “trust” of Mississippi staple 
growers is particularly strong in its 
price views, but considerable outside 
cotton is available one or two 
cents lower. Pima cottons are held 
by some shippers on a basis of 34c. 
for No. 2's, but others will sell No. 
1 and No. 2 together at the same fig- 
ure. 

Egyptian futures are up I5 to 20 
points for the week, while prompt 
shipments of medium uppers are up 
3%4c. Uppers with duty on can be 
bought at practically the same prices 
as similar lengths and grades of do- 
mestic staples, and are being taken 
by many spinners in preference. 

Average prices of strict middling 
hard western cotton for prompt and 


May shipments are as follows: 
1 inch ...... <e i 21 t 
1 1/16 ss ee ‘ : 23 


t 4c 
iM ineh .... coe wae ‘ : 27 to 28c 
1 3/16 32 to 33%c 
1% inch 35% to 37 


Egyptian Prices and Statistics 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton for May-June ship- 
ments, c.i.f., Boston, as _ follows: 
May 3—Medium Sakellarides, 32%4c., 
up %c. from April 26, medium up- 
pers, 26%c., up 34c. They report 
closing prices May 3 on the Alex- 
andria Exchange as follows: May 
(Sak.), $35.80, up 15 points from 
April 26; June (uppers), $24.50, up 
20 points. 


Pima Cotton Quotations 
Calder & Richmond, Boston, give 
the following quotations on Pima cot- 
tons under date of May 3: No. 1, 
38e,; No.. 2, 340.3. No. 3, 32c. 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 


TUBES WARPS 


Office: 


Kinsey and Worth Sts., Frankford, Phila., Pa. 





WC OVO eoO Nee eso OO MOV TOMTOM MOON ONIN 


FLAT MACHINE KNITTING 
AND FABRICS 


By H. D. Buck—in charge of knitting in the Textile 
School of the City of New York and author of articles 
on knitting in TEXTILE Wor vp. 


The only textbook available on this subject— 
Operation of Machines and Construction of 
Fabrics clearly and practically explained with 
diagrams and photographs; 147 pages; 64 cuts. 


CONTENTS 


Development of the Industry: How Cloth Is Constructed—Study 
of Loop; Latch Needle Knitting: Making Jersey Cloth on the 
Lamb Type of Machine; Rib Fabric Group: How Stitch Is Made 
for Different Cloths; The Rack Stitch: Making Shaped Collars 
—Opportunities in Designing Fabrics; The Double Lock Flat 
Machine: How Different Stitches Are Formed; Fashioned 
Goods; Automatic Flat Latch Needle Machines: Single Lock; 
Automatic Widening Machine: Explanation of Mechanism Used; 
Purl Stitch, or Links and Links Machine: For Hand or Manual 
Power; Designs on Plain Purl Stitch Machines: Automatic 
Jacquard Type—Details of Jacquard-Designing on Jacquard Ma- 
chine; Flat Latch Needle Automatic Narrowing Machine; The 
Flat Jacquard Machine: How it Differs from the Purl Stitch 
Jacquard Machine—Type of Fabric Produced—Methods of 
Needle Selection—Difference Between Single Jacquard and 
Double Jacquard—Explanation of Design and Pattern Cards. 


$3 POSTPAID—————_- 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO., Pubs. 
334 Fourth Avenue New York 
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CHAUTAUQUA WORSTED MILLS 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


| sees WORSTED YARNS oS, 


DELIVERED IN ANY FORM WANTED 


Sold in the East by FREDERICK P. COLE Boston, Mass. 


’Phone, 7073 Main 184 Summer Street 


May 6, 1922 





ASHWORTH -ODELL WORSTED Co. 
SALAMANCA, N. Y. 





Compound Mixtures in Worsted ce (ora 
ing gents 


Yarn for Men’ Ss Wear 185 Summer St., Boston. Mass. 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. | 


rane, N. 








Boston Agency: 176 Federal St. New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO. Inc. 


| 108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


Worsted Yarns and Tops 





F.A. STRAUS @ CO., Inc. | 


451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY | 
SPINNERS OF 


Worsted Yarns sna knitting 


Mills, Ta acl intok : 
Trenton, N. J. Thrown and Artificial Silks | 











THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY 

SWEATER 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS 
OXFORDS 
AND 





D. GOFF & SONS, inc. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


: 4 Worsted 
| Yarns 


Bradford System 












- FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


MOHAIR WORSTED woo en 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, sosyox*?"™ 


THE YEWDELL & JONES CO. 
Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and doub'e and twist 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FALLS | 7 " 
YARN (apa . Wasi mal © WOOLEN 


AND 


MILLS 


| : MERINO 
WOONSOCKET [x j 
R. 1. ss YARNS 


Philadelphia Representative H. R. SHIRLEY 242 Chestnut St. 












JAMES DOAK JR. COMPARY 
° WORSTED SPINNERS | 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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Worsted Yarn Markets 














Worsted Yarns Show 
More Real Interest 


Prices Firmer, with More Interest 
——Advaneing Wool Market Ef- 
fective — Better Feeling 

The worsted yarn market is show- 
ing more activity, with more inquiries 
reported from yarn buyers, so the 
entire atmosphere presents a very 
much improved condition. It would 
seem as if there had been a general 
realization of the wool situation on 
the part of manufacturers of goods, 
so they decided it was time they made 
some effort to protect their pe ssible 
requirements as best they could 
declare the 
shows a 


Therefore 
entire situation 
change for the better, and it is pre- 
dicted buyers will shortly be making 
active efforts to place orders so as t 
make sure of securing yarns. 


varn dealers 
decided 


Firmer Quotations Noted 

Naturally this condition has result- 
ed in firmer yarn quotations, and 
signs of further advances are report 
ed. The scarcity ot desirable staple 
wools is reported making itself keenly 
felt, and this market has already seen 
a firmer price basis on quarter-blood, 
half-blood and fine wools, as many} 
factors predicted for the last month 
or two. It is also declared now that 
with the of the proposed 
new tariff law, and the higher foreign 


prospects 


markets, there are indications of still 
higher levels for wool values. Each 
week, therefore, marks a nearer ap 
proach to actual replacement values. 
Spinners’ Operations Curtailed 
Spinners generally have not been 
willing to run except upon actual 


QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 


BRADFORD SYSTEM ; 
2-16s, low common 990 — V5 











2 Bm 160 Vises ..1 00 —1 905 
2-268, Wwblood 115 —1 20 
2-30s, % blood 115 —1 20 
-32s, % blood, S. A..1 15 —1 20 
lee 25 
blood 130 —1 35 
blood . ae 135 —1 40 
blood..... os ~--1 40 —1 45 
blood 29 140 —1 50 
9-2 2-30s, % blood 170 —17 
2-325 1% blood.. 170 —1 75 
2-36s % blood .1 80 —1 90 
2-49s % blood ‘: ; 185 —1 95 
2-50s high % blood.. 215 —2 30 
2-50s fine 225 —2 35 
2-60s fine.. = core 7 260 —2 80 
Australian....... .205 —2 15 
Australian.. 240 —2 60 
AUStPANAR. .o.scccces 290 —3 00 
DUGITENER. «6c ccacvcoes 3 20 3 35 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
l-20s quarter ‘ ons --1 25 —1 30 
1-20s high quarter. -.1 40 1 45 
&-208 % bilood......... oooek 55 —1 6O 
ee a ee ee .-155 —1 65 
a |. Bae ..1 70 —1 8&0 
1-40s % blood......... 185 —1 90 
See waseanase ‘as .210 —2 35 
1-40s Australian. --210 —2 15 
1-50s Australian. .2 40 —2 50 
1-60s fine Australian cates ..2 909 —3 00 
1-70s fine Australian......... 320 —3 25 
KNITTING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 
SYSTEM 
2-5s to 2-10s, % blood...... 110 —1 15 
2-lls to 2-20s, % blood. 115 —1 20 
2-20s to 2-30s, 4% blood..... 120 —1 30 
2-16s to 2-30s, % blood..... 130 —j 46 
2-20s to 2-30s, % blood....... 140 —1 50 
FRENCH SPUN MERINO, WHITE 
gS A eee ...-1 55 —1 60 
OM ete en oc Ka 1 62%—1 67% 
WRN 8 og odors Gen -.1 67%—1 72% 


orders for yarns. 
ment resulted, which is said to be 
commencing to show itself in a scar 
city of popular varn numbers. Reports 
show that operations of worsted spin- 
ing machinery included only about 
40 per cent of the spindleage in this 
branch of the industry. The woolen 
branch, however, is in better position; 
much of the recent activity at higher 


prices has been on this class of goods 


for men’s wear and dress goods 
lherefore, these spinners are all well 
engaged on yarns for those trades 


and also knit goods. 
showed 


Reports here 
about 80 per cent of the 
spindles in operation recently, which 
is in contrast to the proportion of 
worsted spindles 


Better Demand Noted 
There is more demand reported for 
varns for the men’s wear trade 
Specifications have been keeping up 
well, with new 


busine Ss also being 


placed from time to time. Inquiries 
are noted on 9-225 in 


2-32 quarter and 
three 


eighths bloed; 2-36s in three 
eighths, and 2-40s half-blood in white, 
fancy mixed and twists more particu 
larly. Prices also have shown an 


advancing tendency based upon 


higher wool costs, so that from 5 to 
I5c. 1s noted in many 


earlier figures. 


Instances over 
At that spinners de- 
clare yarn prices are still well below 
actual costs and are not yet on a 
parity with raw wool. 
Dress Goods Improve 

\ better ce reported 

on yarns for the dress goods trade, 


mand is alse 


and reports are also heard of con 
tracts placed for 


2-50s and single 
filling varns especially. While 2-50s 
are reported sold around $2.25 spin 
hers are now 
arule. There 


certain mills for 2-32s and 2-36s in 


asking higher figures as 
is also an inquiry from 
three-eighths and also 2-30s and 2-32s 
in quarter-blood in an effort to see 
what can be done on these yarns for 
the coming seasot 

Knitting sores Also Respond 

Knitting varns likewise present an 
improved appearance. There is more 
real interest shown and some fair 
new business on varns for sweaters 
and fancy knit goods. As a result a 
firmer price position is noted. The 
present outlook is said t 
satisfactory business in this trade. 
The same general 
Iso said to be 


indicate a 


improvement 1S 


a reflected in j¢ rsey 
cloth. Stock goods in these lines are 
said to be moving more freely, so that 
ed to be adjust- 


ing itself for revived demand. 


W orsted ae Trade Note 


(George C. Zimmerman has severed 
his connection with the Cannon Mills, 
Philadelphia office, cotton yarns, and 
has become associated with a Thur 
low Worsted Mills, Chester, Pa., in 
the selling department for their 
worsted knitting yarns. 


this situation is belie, 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE 


JO High St. Cor. Summe: ~ Boston 
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MERION 'WORSTED MILLS 


{UNTO CE EEDA TEATS LTA 


Sell 
Direct 
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Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 
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Hosey Worsted Co. 


ARENOS 


VAQQUUUQUNSUUESUOUAUICOONOOANDESUHSUEODSUT REHOVOT RY 
HSNO GONGNTpSNDN NT DGSD ND EATON 


for Knitting and Weaving Trade 
BRIDGEPORT, MONT. CO., PENNA. 
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Highland Worsted Company 


Manufacturers ot 


FINE WORSTED YARNS 
English System for Men’s Wear and Dress Goods | 





CAMDEN, N. J. 
Selling Agent: Thomas H. Ball 


Philadelphia Boston Providence New York 
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VALKONE 


Dye and Finishing Works 











Capacity 
40,000 
Yards 
Daily 




















Can Handle Fabrics up to 80’ Wide. coatings, Boucles, Astrakhans, Ker- 
Dyers and Finishers of Woolen and seys, Jersey Cloths, Broadcloths, Pile 







Worsted Fabrics, Woven or Knitted Fabries, Bolivias, Duvetyns, Velours 
Men’s Wear and Dress Goods, Serges, and General Knitting Frame Prod- 
Cheviots, Suitings, Cloakings, Over- ucts. 





Bee ee a PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York Office: 456 Fourth Avenue 


SILK NOIL YARNS 


from 3 to” runs. For WARP and FILLING 


Sport Cloths Novelty Yarns 
Outing Cloths Dress Goods 
Worsted Fabrics 


Our representative will be glad to show you samples of fabrics 
developed from this yarn. 


ALSO 
China and Japan 


RAW SILK WASTE 


Immediate Delivery 


THOMSON & KELLY CO. 


519 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BOSTON: 161 SUMMER ST. 








i Silk Yarns 


For Hosierv. Garmem. Glove. Un 
derwear. Broad Silk and Ribbon 
Manufacturer- 


to 40 r 60/2, put 


nromnpt 


1 need. Our representa 
tive ll be — to call an d figure 
me urements 


The Cortcell Silk os 


Corticelli Silk Mills 












Mass. 


Florence, 








2 » WORSTED AND Spoil 


WN) erences SPUN 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured by 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
encavecenra. ‘THOMAS H. BALL NEW voRR 


PROVIOEN 
BOSTON SELLING AGENT CLEVELAND 


“Maniplex”’ Sewing Machines 





ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 










For Multiple Stitching Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 

i] But purposes ch ws ‘tne nbs | Mills: Bethlehem, Pa.; Petnideeie, Pa.; Scranton, Pa. New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave 

aa canes eat aie are required. Wi Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa &t. licetown 

either f f stitch, single thread aoa Boston Representative, E. L. Stelle, 52 Chauncy St., Boston 

double thr« chain, or lock stitch, sew- 

ing n ‘ from 1-16 inch thick, up oe - - 

to 1 inch thick, and up to 120 Inch wide. W Vv 

Furnished th any desired numb. r of \ V4 4 

We cals so build Paper Slitting Machines || | =] 
Sak anne onesie ach = | ‘A IB. anv aaet STS. lee 






y COMMISSION WORK FOR THE TRADE 
VY TWISTING: REELING: SPOOLING JACK SPOOLING:- WINDING: 
JACK WINDING’ WARPING "DRESSING: WEAVING: BURLING MENDING 


THOMAS M. HUGHES CO. 


Stationers Engravers Lithographers Printers 


Letterheads 1619-21 Sansom Street Business Cards 
Announcements PHILADELPHIA, PA. Xmas Cards 


Catalogues Invitations 





Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 








Manufacturers of 


WOoOotLeEN 

and MERINO YARNS 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 

Heather 2 Specially Mixtures and Decoration Yarns 















sesrereaes}! and Double Loop Bands 






























SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO.  braibixc'sik? 








Spinning and Twisting Tapes] |Star Worsted Company 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 


May 6, 1922 
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‘THE “MURDOCK” | 










Keep Your Spindles fully equipped 
with the 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods 


Murdock & Geb Co., F®AN55'" 


PUETUNACTUUUTEUEEUNECOUOTUCTENUGNONOQOOOUUTETNTOCUOUOUOOOTTEECEOACUOTTTOTMEOGOOTOOTOTUUCETO TOO 


O. J. CARON 


MEDINAH BLDG. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


® KNITTING 
YARNS 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 
Gray Bleached Colors Heathers 


I ————————— ee 


lr 





= 


ONAN 04g 0K 1A A LAA 


Ludwig Littauer & Co., Inc. 


THROWN SILK, Tram, Y 
ens Artificial Silk 
Peniees 
mpor n, 

cue vame; R 
an urkey ea 
Cotton, 

: Tinsel Thread N 
Best Quality Harness Twine S 
30-38 East 33d St., New York 


Slik Throwing Mills, CARTHAGE, BEACON and YONKERS. N.Y 
eenenvuenennnennvenvenenuinneveneyyoverv nrnaveretveretpEETOUENUOTUNNETUNNTUNEATTNEAT I """" 
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WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


225 Fourth Ave. New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen, Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 





pDECALSO 


PATENT OFFICE 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 
LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
8 E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 








YARNS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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Yarns Brighter 





Advances in Wool and_ Tops 
Harden Yarn Quotations 
Boston.—The prospect for worsted 
varns seems a little brighter this 
week, The market unquestionably 
has received considerable mental 
stimulation from the sight of ad- 
vancing wool and top prices. The 
fundamental uncertainty is over the 
price of wool. If this were once 
established, stable basis would be 
afforded upon which firm quotations 
for worsted yarns could 

structed. 

While it may be admitted that the 
worsted industry is not over active nor 
special interest manifested to place 
orders for yarn, yet, nevertheless, 
the fundamental uncertainty can be 
located in Washington. Wools and 
tops have about discounted a 33c. per 
pound clean content duty. Should 
the emergency tariff, however, con- 
tinue in force for the remainder of 
the year, and in some quarters this 
is not considered impossible, the wool 
market may rise even higher, forcing 
fine tops well above $1.55. At the 
present time fine wools are worth 
around $1.15; fine tops $1.55, and on 
this basis 2-40s ought to be worth at 
least $2.20, it is said. 

Yarn imports are quite limited and 
vet are, nevertheless, coming in. 
(wo-ply 48s, quoted at 6 shillings in 
Bradford, can be landed here on pres- 
ent exchange, paying 18 per cent. duty 
and 45c. per pound emergency duty, 
at a price in Boston of approximately 
$2.25. It is said in some quarters 
that 2-ply 4os equal to our own do- 
mestic makes could hardly be landed 
much under $2.20. 


be con- 


Tops Very Strong 


Fine Tops Sold Out—Noils Active, 
Advancing to New Level 
0STON.—Another active week has 
een encountered in the top market. 
grades down to 46s have been 
ld extensively and one large top 
iker has refused to take further 
siness except for 46s and lower 
ps. Top makers have received all 
business they could handle for 
tops at $1.55 and as at the present 
ne they cannot secure further sup- 
es of wool they have withdrawn 
rom the market. 
Summer Street at the present time 
facing not merely a fine wool but a 
dium to low wool shortage also 
ind the wool trade, contrary perhaps 
its better judgment, has been 
forced into the west and is paying 
ices 10 to 15 per cent. higher than 
‘ffered 5 or 6 weeks ago. 
More than 300,000 pounds of fine 
business was turned down by one 
se alone last week as well as large 
unt of three-eighths blood tops. 
uld fine top prices rise above 
65 it is not impossible that imports 
ill come in to check the advance. 
Standard tops generally are quoted 
as follows: fine territory, $1.60; half- 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


blood, $1.35; high three-eighths 
blood, $1.10; low three-eighths blood, 
gs5¢e.; high quarter blood, 85c.; 46s, 
70-72C.; 44S, 55-00C.; 40S, 55-O00C.; 
308, 45¢. 

The mill demand for noils is y od 
and there is a steady call for most 


varieties. Activity is on the increase 
owing to dealers realizing that noil 
stocks are very limited and produc- 
tion also is very limited and that in 


view of the fact that good woolen 
business is predicted by high au- 


thority a very active market is in the 
making. The following quotations 
represent the highest level of the 
year. Fine noils, 77-80c.; half-blood, 
65-72c.; three-eighths blood, 58-62c. ; 
quarter blood, 47-52c.; 
38c. 


low 


noils, 32 


Spun Silk Better 


Sellers Report a Better Inquiry 
from Manufacturers 

Reports coming to hand from spin- 
ners are to the effect that the spun 
silk market is a trifle more active this 
week. Certain factors report the de 
mand to be fairly satisfactory while 
other sellers say that while the manu- 
facturer is showing an inclination to 
buy in a better way the situation is 
still far from satisfactory. Prices 
are unchanged on a basis of $5.40 
for 60s two-ply, and $4.40 for 60s 
single. 

Certain factors point out that while 
the stocks in manufacturers’ hands are 
not large, due to the unsettled condi- 
tion of the demand for finished goods 
the stocks are made to look unusually 
large. It is the opinion of the spin- 
ners that if the demand for silk piece 
goods should become active in the 
near future that the spun silk market 
would be featured by a rush of or- 
ders calling for immediate delivery. 

Prices given out at the close of 
business on Wednesday follow: 


60-2 5.40 20-2 4.50 
50-2 5.20 10-2 4.20 
40) 2 5.10 60-1 4.40 
30-2. 4.80 

Demand Increasing 
Artificial Market Featured by 


Wider Buying and Firm Prices 

There is no change to record in the 
status of the artificial silk market 
since last week. The demand con- 
tinues to be satisfactory and manufac- 
turers are more concerned with pro- 
duction than with the selling of their 
product. 

Prices ire holding firm and in the 
face of the increasing demand there 
is little chance for any change in 
prevailing quotations. According to 
reports received from sellers the buy- 
ers are satisfied with the current 
levels. 

Prices given out at the close of 
business Wednesday follow: 

300 DENIER 


Grade A—Bleached.. $2,65 

Grade B—Bleached.... 2.4€ 

Grade C—Bleached.. 2.35 
150 DENIER 

Grade A—Bleached.. $2.80 

Grade B—Bleached.. 2.60 

Grade C—Bleached 2.40 
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|= OSCAR HEINEMAN COMPANY | 
: RAW & THROWN SILK : 
: CHICAGO = 
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Telephone 
Madison Square 
7538 


K.WILBVR & COMPANY Inc. 


THROWN SILKS 
17. Nadison Avenue NewYork 


Specializing in Hosiery Yarns 








FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Established 1856 
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RANDALL & BRO. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


(2785) 
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Manufacturers Since 1864 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ART SILK 
TOPS and NOILS 


Recognized as the Standard by Spinners of Quality 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 











WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa. 


| Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 
Established 1848 
> WOOL MERCHANTS 
Wools and Noils of all descriptions bought and sold on commission 
S Consignments solicited 
268-272 Summer Street, Bos 


ton, Mass. 








FRANCIS WILLEY & CO. 


WOOL MERCHANTS TOP MAKERS 
300 Summer St., BOSTON 10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 
Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, England 





United States Testing Company, Inc. 
General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New York City 


Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. 
Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibers, Yarns and Fabrics. 
Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. 


TESTING HOUSES: New York Philadelphia Paterson New Bedford 


rene: 


Shanghai 








Commission 


Chicago Wool 
Company 


Scourers 


and 
Makers 
of 
Scoured 


Carded 
and Felted 
Wools 


185 SUMMER S8T. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SCOURED WOOL 


200 Summer Street - Boston 
18 W. Austin Avenue - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 


PETERBOROUGh 
N. B. 





Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


FOREIGN WOOL DOMESTIC 
BOSTON 





COLUMBIA BASIN 
WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 
Portland, Ore. Bostom, Mass. 

IDAHO—WASHINGTON 

AND OREGON WOOL 


252 Summer,Street —: BOSTON OFFICE, 200 Summer St. 
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UTUIUD SAVED! COENEN TEED ACA 


or Wool and Reworked Wool 





ses BRADFORIZ scutes 
Uniform . . Scouring Agents 
and ike and Fibre 


Lubricators 


Reliable 


Do not Gum 


Penetrating 





Once Used 


Trade 


Always Used — 


SAMPLES GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST, WRITE US 
ABOUT YOUR NEEDS 


_- BRADFORD OIL COMPANY, INC. 


LYNN, MASS. 
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Wool Market at 
High Price Level 
Prices Discount 33c Clean Content 


—Tariff Uncertainty Checks 
Further Rise 


(he wool market has had a very 
good week. Trading has been in 
large volume and _ intensified by 


knowledge that at the present time a 
real wool shortage exists. The wool 
market has reached a_ point 
where it is hardly likely to go higher 
unless it becomes a moral certainty 
that the emergency tariff will remain 
in force for the remainder of the 
year. A clean content duty of 33¢. 
per pound has been discounted. 

operating more exten- 
sively in the western field. Buyers 
have very definite ideas of how much 


now 


Boston 1S 


QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST 


VIRGINIA 

Fine cleth’g. .40—45 % blood...... 40—42 
Fine del...... 48—52 aera 39—40 
% blood...... 44—48 

MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK 
Fine del...... 46—48 % blood...... 39—42 
Fine cloth’g. .36—38 % to % bi'd..35—38 

INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR 

% blood...... 33—42 % blood...... 34—37 
% blood......36—38 Common ..... 25—27 

CALIFORNIA (Scoured basis) 


Sp’e northern S’'th, 6 and 
& 12mo 90—1.00 SIMO .ncccns 75—80 
Sp. middle Fall free...... 656—7@ 
counties 8 95 Fall defects. ..55—65 
S’th 12mo &85—9 Carbonized ...65—75 
TEXAS (Scoured basis) 
Fn. 12mo..1.05—1.10 Fine fall ° 80—85 
Fn Srnec s a0 
PULLED—EASTERN 
Scoured Scoured 
Fin 1.00—1.10 Lambs’ bs 70—80 
A super 90—9E C’bes fin s0—90 
B super 75—8E Medium 60—70 
Cc super 50—6 Coarst 45—50 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 
(Scoured basis) 


Stap) fin.1.1 1.20 Fine Cloth.1.00—1.05 
Do 1 t 1.9 0 Fine medium95—1.00 
UTAH (Scoured basis) 

Fine . 1.05—1.10 Fine medium95—1.00 


COLORADO AND NEW MBXICO 
(Scoured basis) 


Fir 5—1.00 ood ‘ 
NEVADA (Scoured basis) 
Fir ned .1.( r th'g 95—1.00 
MOHAIR 
Domestic Foreign (In bond) 
Combing 4 60 Ture we ee ee d0—40 
Carding . 25—40 Cape ........30—40 


CLOTHING AND COMBING 
(In Bond) 


FOREIGN 


Cape (scoured) Montevideo 
Combing, (greasy) 
choice... .80—85 \% blood....23-—24 
Combing, & blood....27—29 
good ..75—80 % blood... .30—3z 
Clothing Merino .....34—36 
choice... .60—65 Buenos Aires 
Clothing x-breds: 
good.. 50—55 Lincoln ....20—22 
Australian: High % bld.17—18 
Fine . -90—1.05 
46-58s 60—65 
OES. svencave 86—95 
FOREIGN CARPET (Grease basis) 
Aleppo Khorassan: 
Wast ) Ist clip.....28—30 
Whd. col..... _. 2nd clip....28—30 
Ang f Mongolian: 
\ Urga 
Kar ‘ Manchu'n ..18—206 
Bokhara Seotch Black 
White . 20 oss 6 Face 14—16 
Colors . obese e Camel's hair 
China: (Russian)...— 
§ Servian skin 
No 1 Wild. 2 
East India: 
Wid. open IX hal 0 $ 
Willowed 15—30 Tor 
Szechuen Gr 
assortm't.16—17 
Cordova ..... 15—16 
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Wool Markets 
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they can pay. There are Australian 
wools that can be taken out of bond 
at 85c., which plus 33c., the proposed 
tariff duty, would amount to $1.18. 

Interest is well maintained in the 
wool market and much business is 
being done. One dealer during the 
week sold 700,000 pounds of low grade 
South American scoured wools at 
prices which seemed high a week ago; 
but the market has now reached the 
level when the various traders who 
bought this wool have a good paper 
proht. 


LONDON WOOL SALES 


Bradford, Eng., May 3 (Special 
Cable to TEXTILE WORLD).— 
London sales opened yesterday. 
Keen bidding on home and Con- 
tinental account; occasional bid- 
ding from American representa- 
tives. Superior merinos par to 5 
per cent. above last sales closing 
rates; other merinos 10 per cent 
up. Best fine and medium cross- 
breds show little change; top-mak- 
ing sorts 10 per cent. dearer; 
coarse crossbreds 74% per cent. 
dearer. Greasy Cape wools 5 to 


10 per cent. dearer. 





Mill buyers are more in evidence ¢ 
the The whole situation 
very interesting, not without som 
hazard, it is said, and it is quite evi 
dent that the entire wool market wil 
have to higher level 
Summer street has to pay the prices 
demanded by Mil 
consumption of wool ha 


street. 


move to a 

western growers. 
scoured 
been increasing since the first of the 
year. Government report of scoure 

wool used during the month of Marcl 
shows a decided increase, rising frot 


6,616,000 pounds in February, to 
170,000 pounds in March. 
Factors in close touch with th: 
western situation think that wool 
there are high enough. The t 


notch price 


of 40c. a pound for Jer 


cho wools in the grease may not 
duplicated and certainly not = ex- 
ceeded say some dealers. The he 


that purchased this wool had alré 
made large contracts for Utah 
other wools at lower prices and 
could afford to pay, on the prin 


of averaging up, 4c. per pound n 


| 
the bid made by the Ameri 


than 

Woolen of 30c. several weeks 

Giving the best shrinkage on th 
rece acquired Utah wools, < 
cost price landed in Boston, 

hardly be lower than $1.13. 


Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts in wool in pounds fot 


] » mm Seek 
week up to Wednesday are as fol 
"1922 
' ROO 
1 O86 
Receipts of wool in pounds 
I, 1922, compared wit 
Same period in 192T, are as 
1922 
49,112 
Total...... 127,863,850 18 
Shipments of wool for the 
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Wool Markets—Continued 


ending and including May 3 are as 
tollows: 





Boston & Maine 410,000 
MEVOUIS WRAEE sc dccctecnccstsnaas 686600 
By Sta ee eee . 366 000 
irand Junction igamesiech. -eeaeads 
soston & Albany 501,000 
New Haven ‘ cae ‘ 587,000 

TOs i. ous ae aaa wees ; 1,864,000 
Shipments during previous week. 1,471,000 
Shipments same week last year.. 2,891,000 
Shipments thus far for 1922...... 29,009,000 


Shipments same period 1921 50,248,300 


Boston Wool Trade Notes 
Francis Willey & Co., announce 
that beginning May Ist, the business 
of the concern was taken over by 
Francis Willey & Co., Incorporated. 
lohn Wilcock is president, Harold S. 
Edwards, treasurer, with Andrew 
Wilcock as assistant treasurer. 

Paul L. O’Sullivan, dealer in wool, 
noils and wastes, has removed from 
185 Summer street to larger and 
more commodious premises located at 
192 Summer street. 

The Consumers Wool Co., recent- 
y incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000, has opened an office at 246 
Summer street, where it will do a 
general business in wools. William 
J. H. Worthington is treasurer and 
general manager and M. P. Ford, as- 
sistant manager. Mr. Worthington 
vas with Wilson & Company for 12 
years and Mr. Ford also was em- 
ployed by the same concern. 

[he Beacon Wool Co., a recently 
neorporated concern, have opened 
fhees at 176 Federal street, where 
they will do a general wool business 
inder the management of F. A. 
North, Jr., recently of Crimmins & 
Peirce Co. 

H. S. Budgell, manager of the 

1icago Wool Dept., of Wilson & 

., has been assigned to the Boston 
thee taking the place of W. J. H. 
Vorthington who recently resigned 

become associated with the Con- 

mers Wool Co. 


Firm and Active 


Wool Market Shows Revived Inter- 
est and Stronger Values 
PHILADELPHIA.—Active interest in 
njunction with firmer price levels 
minates the wool market. Dealers 
te they are handicapped by their 
esent limited stocks of wools, as 
eir holdings have been well cleaned 
of the most desirable wools. As 
result of the recently developed 
tivity several houses now have 
actically sold out their own hold- 
zs and are now able to offer only 
nsigned wools. Manufacturers are 
wing a decidedly better interest in 
ls, and it would seem as if many 
been caught short, because of 

r lack of faith in the market. 


Western Activity Keen 
\s a consequence of this situation 
entire market presents a very 
ng appearance. Buying has been 
active in the west, with keen 
mpetition for wools. The sale of 


» clip at 4oc. last week to a 
Boston house occasioned considerable 


surprise to many dealers here. Since 


been 


then, it is stated, purchases have 
made in other sections, which will 
mean as high a landed cost, if not 
higher. In Oregon 35c to 38c. is re- 
ported paid, with 32c. in Idaho. 


Sales Limited by Stocks 
restricted by present 
offerings, with procured costs today 
about as follows: Quarter blood 
around 65c.; three-eighths, 75 to Soc.; 
half blood, g5c,; average fine, $1.00 
to $1.10. Among the trades noted are 
50,000 Ibs. of quarter and_ three- 
eighths fleeces, 34 to 38c ; 10,000 Ibs 
of Oregon half blood, 35c.; 
lbs. of low quarter at 27c.; 10,000 lbs. 
of half blood and fine odd lots, 36c.; 
30,000 lbs. of unwashed quarter, a 
heavy wool, 35c.; 10,000 Ibs. of low 
quarter at 30c.; 25,000 lbs. of New 
York state quarter blood, 37¢.; a 
small lot of half blood and fine fleeces, 
36 te 39c.; a small lot of seedy and 
burry semi-bright, 26c.; a small lot of 
mohair domestic, 24c. 


Sales are 


25,000 


Scoured Wools Active 

Scoured wools also are very active, 
with prices here also very firmly held. 
B wools still occupy much of the at 
tention and are still reported in scanty 
supply. Choice wools are held up to 
85c., a gC od wool sold at TJC and a 
white wool with a little edge brought 
83c.; stained B’s are note i 75 to 77¢. 
East Indias also continue active, with 
good scoured Jorias around 60c. A 
sale of 58 bags of combing pulled was 
made at 45c.; 44 bags of Austrulian 
C combing brought 32%c.; 35 bales 
of Patagonian 48s sold at 35!'c. 


Phila. Wool Trade Note 

Stephenson & Craft, wool dealers, 
have removed from 14 North Front 
Street to 28 South Front Street, 
Philadelphia, where they are occupy- 
ing larger quarters in the building, 
which has been completely remodeled 
for their use. 


Raw Silk Higher 
Big Advances Noted in All Markets 
During Week 
The raw silk market is featured by 
higher prices and a firmer tone pre- 
vails throughout all sections. Che 
Jap syndicate has about decided to 
sell 2,000 bales of its holdings eacl 
month. Manufacturers are not in- 
clined to operate for future. 
Foreign markets are firmer. 
hama is more active at 
prices. 


Y oko- 
advanced 
Canton is higher with old 
season’s silk nearly depleted. Milan 
is firm but buying for American ac 
count is confined to narrow propor- 
tions. 

Prices given out at close of busi- 
ness Thursd L\ follow ; 
“ilature Kansai Double Extra 1 15 7.20 
‘ilature Kansai Extra 13/15 : 7.00 


I 
I 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 1 
Filature Best No. 1 

Filat 

I 


ure Kansai No. 1 13/15 6 R20 
‘ilature Sinshui No. 1 1 
Four months’ t 
Ca r { y tv a 
( - sty t 
ITALIAN 


A New Edition Completely Revised | 


The Chemistry and 


Practice of Sizin 
By PERCY BEAN 


O 
o 


Owners of the previous work will want this new 
edition which has been completely revised and 
upwards of 200 pages of new matter incorporated. 
The practical portions on Size Mixing, Tape Siz- 
ing, Warp Sizing, Hank Sizing, Warp Bleaching 
and Tinting, and Hank Bleaching are dealt with 
much more fully and four new chapters 
introduced. 


Outline of Contents 


Substances for Giving Adhesive 
the Size. 

Materials Used for Giving Weight and Body 
to the Size and Yarn. 

Ingredients Used to Soften the Size and Yarn, 
Oily and Greasy Substances. 

Soap—Manufacture, Composition and Uses. 

Deliquescent Substances Used for Softening and 
for Giving Weight and Strength to the Yarn. 

Ingredients Used for Preserving Size from 
Mildew. 

Size Mixing and the Methods and Plant Em- 
ployed in Mixing Stze.. 

Colors Used in Tape Sizing for Tinting the Size 

The Practice of Tape Sizing. 

Ball or Warp Sizing and the Various Machines 
Used in the Process. 

Ball or Warp Sizing, and the Cause of Some of 
the Faults Produced by the Processes. 

The Tinting of Warps in the Process of Ball 
Sizing. Warp Bleaching. 

Hank Sizing and Bleaching. 

The Finishing Process as Applied to Grey Cloth 
The Preparation of the Yarn for the Process of 
Weaving and the Testing of Sized Yarns. 
The Physical and Chemical Properties of Cotton 
and the Chemical and Microscopical Examina 

tion of Textile Fibres. 

The Analysis of Sized Grey Cloth. 

Damage to which Sized Cloth is Liable, Mildew 
[Tron Stains, Oil Stains, Fat Stains, etc., ete 

Bleaching—Faults in Sized Cloth which Cause 
Damage, when Bleached and Fintshed. 

The Ventilation of Humidified Weave Sheds. 

Sise Mixing for Various Purposes, “ Thin Boil- 
ing” Starches, Table Comparing Beaume and 


Twadde é. 


Leather Bound; 770 Pages; 
64 Illustrations, $10 Postpaid 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE 


Publishers 


Properties to 


CO. 


334 Fourth Ave. New York 
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TEXTILE 


EAVENSON'S 
OAPS 


Are Ideal for Textile Purposes 







































Our Soaps have been the standard of 
quality of the Wool, Silk and Cotton trade 
for nearly three quarters of a century. 


J. EAVENSON & SONS, Inc. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


C. S. DODGE for 


The Dodge Picker 

Dodge Wool-Bagging Machine 
Dodge Cylinder Grinder 
Dodge Patent Hot Forged 


Picker Pins 
High Carbon Steel Wire 


CHARLES S. DODGE 


Established 1883 


67 PAYNE STREET, LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 





ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUSET IN USA 
. ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept. J ANN ARBOR. MICH..USA. 


ASHWORTH BROS. 


Manufacturers of 


Card Clothing of Every Description 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 











Gumbinsky Bros. Co. 
Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Graded Linseys a Specialty 
Chicago 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Precess Only 








Illinois 


















The W. L. Loeser Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Careful Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 
DELAINES—LINSEYS 







Do you read the 
Textile Clearing House 
every week ? 
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Substitute Trade 


Cherishes Hopes 


Activity in Woolens and Rising 
Wool Market Suggest Better 
Business 


Reworked wools are moving along 


in the old channels. There is nothing 
new sight, and while all kinds of 


point to 
the reasonableness otf larger manu- 


interest in these commodi- 


theoretical considerations 


facturing 


ties, it fails to appear. 


Manufacturers in this market take 


a reasonable view of “truth in 
fabrics” legislation. They find real 
apprehension on the part of some 


woolen manufacturers. A prominent 


reworked wool manufacturer stated, 
however, that he did not object to 
the measure, but felt that it did not 
go far enough; that to know the per- 
centage of virgin wool contained in a 
fabric not sufficient; such wool 
might be tags or low grade South 
American or cheap carpet wool. To 
the public wool is wool, and to say 
that the 


cent. of virgin wool, is to say only a 


was 


fabric contains, say, 65 per 
part of the truth, the value and the 


quality also ought to be stated and 
the fabric so stamped. 

As to dark 
sampling being done, and 
sampling is being done, anc 
i that 


in overcoatings 


colored substitutes, 
more 
conviction 


there is a growing 


increase of business 
will lead to a much larger consump- 
tino of dark material. In the mean- 
while fine and light colors and white 
imported both by 


being 


QUOTATIONS — 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 


are 


rags 


WOOL WASTE 
Fine White lap waste ..105 —120 
Medium colored lap waste 45 50 
Fine colored lap waste <7 75 
Fine white Australian ring 
Waste ee .-105 —125 
Fine white ring waste ---100 — 
Fine white Australian taread 
waste 65 79 
Hard Ends 
Fine white ... 68 — 70 
Medium white ......... . 45 — 55 
\% white o— 38 
Medium colored 19 — 25 
Coarse colored “ 12 — 15 
Australian white card waste, 
clear woe 45 = 47 
Fine white card waste, clean.. 38 — 44 
Medium white card waste, clean 30 — 35 
Colored card waste, fine clean 13 —17 
Colored card waste, medium.... 8 — 10 
Coarse colored card 2— 6 
REWORKED WOOL OR FIBRE 
Prices generally nominal Cents, 
per lb 
Blue serge ; ; nae ken 22—23 
Brown serge ecnceses S228 
Green serge 25—27 
Red serge 23—24 


Black GOPHO ...-sccccccccs ' 20—21 


White softs ate a 332—34 
White flannels and serges... 26—23 
White knits ibn asd td 
Red knits ..... Loh awe «++. 28—30 
Brown knits ... soe RR Sahn bs ons 
Fine light merinos 35—36 
Fine dark merinos 19—20 


Thibets . ‘ Toreerrr 


Tan skirted cloth 31—32 
Light skirted worsteds 18—19 
Blue skirted worsteds... 18—19 
Black skirted worsteds 1s—19 
Brown skirted worsteds........ 19—31 
NEW WOOLEN CLIPS 
WOO GEIS cncxccoencsvetussenses 9 — 11 
Ordinary clothing clips... -. 5 — 6 
MEN'S WBAR CLIPS 
Worsteds— 
Dark . ewenen ; --. 13 — 14 
OS eae seseoee 17 — 18 


Black and white . 20 





packers and manufacturers. well 
below domestic quotation. 
Basic Rags Easy 

[he rag market remains soft and 

uninteresting. Cloth does not seem 


to be able to get very far from Ic. a 
pound, and softs have all kinds of 
breaking through 
materials are governed by 


trouble in 
Graded 


5c. 


these fundamental conditions. For- 
eign rags continue to come in to 
the embarrassment of the domestic 


grader. Fine light merinos, white 
knit and similar rags can be landed 
here at least 2 or 3c. below prices 
asked by domestic graders. There is 
an incentive to import high grade 
rags at the present time, for the regu- 
lar tariff will undoubtedly impose a 
pretty stiff duty. 

The outlook for the mill waste 
market is for steady and increasing 
demand for its wastes, while unfor- 
tunately the inflow of worsted wastes 
for trading and mill purposes is likely 
to be seriously curtailed. This means 
the market limited as to volume, but 
its price tending upward. 

The waste market is gaining in 
strength and activity. Scarcity in 
worsted waste is leading to 
larger attention being paid to woolen 
waste. Fine white woolen cards and 
threads sell easily and at higher 
prices. The rising tendency in good 
woolen waste is likely to continue. 


good 


Substitute Trade Note 
The Stone Brothers & Sherwin 
Company have moved their general 
offices from 213 A Street, South Bos- 
ton, where their warehouse is located, 
to 176 Federal Street, Boston. 





SFL Te ee eee :: — 
NS! owed OSs Se eKeee ee ee we 17 — 19 
DE. wes axbNiuedaacaaenaa® 23 — 24 
FLANNELS 
Blue Sees 2a Oe 4000 1e@ — 11 
PEE eer ree ee 11 — 12 
rrr hee ore ren 11 — 12 
RE 20 vgn kh RA RKO ew RN Nae 14 — 16 
Tan ; babe e6 ewe we Ss eaews is — 20 
PTA oc 0 sande een sas eues 15 —17 
WOMEN’S WEAR CLIPS . 
Serges 
Se ae ee 25 — 2 
AR rE Gt a Cael aie 15 — 16 
PEO.  cvteakadaswawonese s i9 — 20 
I a ta inc, rac aa ia ls al dhs 21 — 22 
SN saw baa x Kine oie bs 20 — 21 
LS. Siete baa daa os'emce 18 — 20 
Tan ae aecalaial he ieieata oie . 23 — 24 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
Merinos— 
Com TE 6 0 kia kiko 5yu%— 6 
Para NS eee 16 — 17 
ee ae ae 2%— 3% 
PP cebeaasveseneee 9 — 10 
eer 9 — 106 
Sergeasa— 
DE: ech cob beneevckeaeeeeleke 12 — l¢ 
ON canoes olnwcaies Kaeo $s — 10 
Pn satnecasaseads Lubiwe as ¢— 7 
OER nb accsndbeusSeebeew ewe ¢ — 6% 
ll Sobhbn080c08Nedéonee wees 13 — 14 
hs aedeee cues hens eae 11 — 12 
Knit— 
DOG: bit abteh th ebbedn ee cowe ig — 18 
ee 11 — 12 
i CE. tcc eee ue bw aoe 10 — i! 
re 10 — 11 
Black, untrimmed ......... 14 — 15 
Black, trimmed ...... 15 — 16 
ME Ghats teehawnteseciende ue 11 — 13 
ID ceo. wee oe 12 — 13 
NN 2 one 10 — 11 
Hoods— 
«shih nc ig eke & pido ein he ee 12 — 13 
Mixed hoods ........ ceecion oe, ae! 
WuVOr GIOP WOR. wo ccccse - + — 10 
SEIRTED CLOTHS 
Skirted worsteda— 
2 ea ee ee s— 9 
DE owas tu sare ke bantetans s%— ? 
SD sc ccwalinwaweeraxiccel ° Ss =— § 
IEE. kwiabits inte cio’ ic ne @ aoe 6— 6 
MIR: 26 ain ac cmveale gh wwe ieee — 8 
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Steady Waste Market 





Searcity of Spinable Materials the 
Chief Feature 

Boston.—The market for cotton 
waste is unchanged. Not much new 
business has come in, but dealers in- 
stead of waiting for business to pick 
up are doing their best to pick up 
business. The general situation is 
not without its good features, al- 
though they will require the future 
for their materialization. Spinable 
stocks are strong; of this there can 
be no doubt and as the demand is 
slightly on the increase, even higher 
prices may yet be seen. Scarcity of 
good spinable grades is becoming 
more acute. Some of the largest 
packers on whom the smaller houses 
depend for their supplies are prac- 
tically sold out. 

In bedding waste not much new 
business is coming in. Good pickers 
and flys are able to hold up well 
against linter competition. Threads 
continue quiet. There has been so 
little purchasing of wiping waste ma- 
terial by the railroads and the me- 
chanical industries that it is expected 
that when they do come into the mar- 
ket good business must result. In 
the meanwhile machiners are shop- 
ping around and picking up cheap 
lots of threads in view of the cer- 
tainty that the demand for machined 
materials will appear before long. 

Exports have been quite prominent 
in keeping stocks down, particularly 
of peeler comber. This commodity 
sells on a basis of 85-90 per cent. At 
present it is on a parity with spin 
ners and rovings. It may be ques- 
tioned whether consumers of spin- 
ning wastes really know the peculiar 
situation and the real scarcity of 
choice materials. When they come 
into the market they may find it dif- 
ficult to satisfy their needs and higher 
prices would seem to be inevitable. 


Waste Exchange Elects 
lhe American Cotton Waste Ex- 
change held its annual meeting and 
election of officers in the rooms of 
the Exchange, 200 Summer Street, 
m Tuesday, May 2. The business 
was routine throughout, consisting 
merely in the election of two or three 
new members and balloting for offi- 
Is for the ensuing year. At the 
conclusion of the meeting dinner was 
served at the Shoe & Leather Club 
the results of the ballot given 
to the members present by James J. 
White, Jr., of the Northern Waste 
who was elected to succeed him- 
as President. Other officers 
as follows: first vice-president, 
rence R. Smith; second vice- 
ident, Russell N. Dana; secre- 
Samuel H. Roberts; treasurer, 
ter D. Lane. Five directors 
e elected to serve for a period of 
irs: Henry F. McGrady, Samuel 
Waldstein, Robert Bishop, John 
O'Neill and Richard Henry. An 
itration board of 9 was elected 
rom a list of 13 nominees, the fol- 
ving obtaining the necessary votes: 
isha Goodwin, George R. Winsor, 
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Samuel L. Ayres, Adolph Leve, 
Robert Bishop, Michael F. Dunn, 
Samuel H. Roberts, Walter D. Lane 
and Henry F. McGrady. 


Half of Cotton Pool Pledged 


HuntTsvitteE, Ara.—Alabama cot- 
ton planters have signed up for 50,000 
bales of cotton to be sold in the cotton 
pool of the Farm Bureau, half of the 
amount allotted to this state. 





Manchester Market 
Continued from page 217.) 
though not palatable, in certain re- 
spects may not be a bad thing for the 
trade of the world. Greater firmness 
is now showing itself in the raw cot 
ton markets. The engineering dispute 
continues to be a hindrance to a gen- 
eral trade revival. Certain advice 
from the coal industry are slightly 

better. 
Yarns Firm 

Trading in the yarn market this 
week has not been important. Users 
have purchased moderate lots to meet 
actual requirements, but tlrere has not 
been much disposition to anticipate 
future wants. Most spinning com- 
panies are more favorably situated 
than a couple of months ago, and on 
the whole the output of the mills is 
now being absorbed. Steady buying 
has taken place in American descrip- 
tions for home consumption, but the 
business passing has been rather 
featureless. Ring beams continue 
much firmer. Rather varied accounts 
are being given out with regard to 
Egyptian yarns. Many firms con 
tinue to meet with larger inquiry, but 
others find it quieter than a fortnight 
ago. Plenty of inquiry has been men 
tioned in shipping numbers. Bids for 
China generally have been too low, 
but singles continue to be sold for 
India and the undercurrent of demand 
for European countries seems healthy. 

Promising Cloth Inquiry 

Without any general activity in the 
cloth section this week, inquiry indi- 
cates that buyers have orders to place 
if satisfactory terms can be arranged. 
There is a little fear of paying today’s 
rates for large lots, and the effect of 
the wages reduction still causes some 
hesitancy on the part of dealers 
abroad in placing orders with Lan- 
cashire firms. Extensive inquiry has 
come through for India, the bulk of 
it being for Calcutta. Fair lines have 
been booked in gray _ shirtings, 
dhooties, mulls, jaconets and scarves. 
Certain reports from Madras are not 
altogether favorable. Demand has 
been mentioned in printing description 
for Bombay, and light fabrics have 
been wanted for Karachi. The rise in 
the price of silver has centered more 
interest on China trade, but shippers 
report that prices now being 
at the auctions are distincth 
favorable than month ago. Som 
producers have obtained moderate 
orders in fancies and specialties. The 
Near Eastern outlets have not giver 
much support. Buying for Central 
and South America has been irregu- 
lar. More inquiry has been about in 
home trade fabrics. 
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When you think 
of Wood Tanks 
think 
Woolford Tanks 


May we quote on 
your requirements? 
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ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 






HEAVY 
CHEMICALS 





Sole Agents for 
BELLE ALKALI CO. of Belle, W. Va. 


manufacturers of 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC SODA 


(Solid and Flaked) 
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JACQUES WOLF & CO. | 


Vanufacturing Chemists and Importers 


PASSAIC, N. J. 





BENSAPOL 


Efficient wool scouring agent 
INDIGOLITE 
For indigo discharge | 
TEXTILE GUM | 
For fabric printing 
SOLUBLE OILS 
HYDROSULPHITE 
For stripping and discharge printing 
BLEACHING OIL 
Kier boil assistant 
CREAM SOFTENERS 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991] 





Finishing and Sizing Preparations 
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Cotton, Wool and Silk 
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ALKALI 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Textile Soda 
Special Alkali 
Modified Sodas 


Bicarbonate of Soda 


ee 


Our complete fac- 
tories located at 
Painesville, Ohio, on 
three trunk line Rail- 
roads enable us to 
place at the disposal 
of our consumers a 
service that is un- 
usual. 


Address Inquiries to 


GENERAL OFFICES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Dependahility 


When you see Alkali prod- 
ucts coming into your 
plant with SOLVAY 
labels, you can be assured 
they are dependable. Forty 
years of leadership in 
Alkali manufacture—forty 
years of constant study to 
give a unique sales, de- 
livery and technical serv- 
ice, stands back of each 
product bearing the SOL- 
VAY label. 
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CHICAGO-30 N. DearbornSt. j 
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DETROIT, MICH. HUTCHI 











5S. R. DAVID 6 COMPANY 
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Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. Office: 1029 Main Street 











PRINTING GUM P HALF REFINED TARTAR 
CREAM OF TARTAR 
cae E N E T RO L BICHROMATE OF SODA 


1 Liberty St, . HERRICK & VOIGT 





Pure Wheat Starch 


Prompt Delivery—Carloads—Less than Carloads 


CHAS. S. TANNER CO., Providence, R. I. 





New York 
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Applying Logic in the Pur- 
chase of your Alkalies will fix 
your chotce on 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


Wyandotte 
Concentrated Ash 


Wyandotte 
Kier Boiling Special 


Let us tell you why. 


Order from your supply 
house. 


THIS TRADE MARE 


IW EVERY PACKAGE 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


When 
“SUCCESS ”’ 
Comes In 
The Bugs 
Go Out 


If they don’t we return 
every cent you spend on 


“Success” Roach Powder 


Don’t let roaches and wa- - 


terbugs carry germs around 
and destroy goods in your 
mill. 


GUY P. ROBBINS 


Melrose, Mass. 














hard rubber, fibre, etc. 
Manufactured by 


JOHN DICKINSON, 36 GOLD ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Special shaped carbon, black | 
diamond, pointed tools for | 
turning paper, rag, corn husk 
and cotton calender rolls, 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


that the receivers were decreed by 
the order of their appointment to 
continue the business as heretofore 
conducted until the court should 
otherwise order. The receivers have 


taken possession and are continuing 
the business as directed They ex- 
pect to complete unfilled orders and 


new orders in usual course. 
following 


to accept 
Che 


announcements Of 
new colors have been made by re o. 
ju Pont de Nemours & Co.: “Our 
company announces placing on the 
market the following new product— 
Pontacyl Sulfon Black BB. This 
black is of the well known pre-war 
type which dyes wool from a neutral 
bath, and which is used for shading 
one bath union dyeings. Cotton and 
artificial silk effects are left white 
when the dyeing is carried out from 
an acetic acid bath. After treatment 
with chrome increases its fastness to 
fulling, and should be used when a 
severe alkaline fulling is required. 
It is, however, fast enough for the 
ordinary requirements of  fulling 
without the after-chrome treatment. 
The shade produced is very bloomy, 
and even in light shades the color pos- 
good fastness to light. 

“Another product is Pontacyl 
Black 4 BXN which is a straight acid 
black, brilliant in shade. This new 
product gives excellent penetration 
and in addition to being particularly 
suitable for the hat trade, for this 
reason it is also suitable for dyeing 
wool in all stages of manufacture. 
Being completely soluble it can be 
used in all types of machines. 

“Our company also announces that 
it has prepared for delivery Ponta- 
chrome Black F. This chrome black 
is a welcome addition to our line, and 
consumers will find a color repre- 
sented here that has very excellent 
properties, and adaptable for pro- 
ducing deep jet blacks for a special 
use in the men’s wear trade, where 
the fastness properties of this color 
will meet all the usual requirements. 
Fine grays are obtained by the use of 
this color in light dyeings which are 
‘asy applied by the chromate method.” 

Imports of dyes and dyestuffs into 
the United States during March, 1922, 
included 27,356 pounds of alizarine 
ind alizarine dyes valued at $54,235; 
16,726 pounds of synthetic indigo val- 
ued at $38,345; 91,738 pounds of ex- 
tracts and decoctions for dyeing val- 
ued at $5,408; 301,214 pounds of col- 
rs or dyes, not elsewhere specified, 
valued at $378,863. Switzerland was 
the largest source of the latter class 
with 142,338 pounds valued at $213,- 
Germany next with 118,812 
pounds valued at $128,596; and Eng- 
and third with $25,757. 

The Eastern Chemical Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., has been incorporated with 
$100,000. The incor- 
ire Harry and M. H. Bern- 
Solomon R. Block, 137 East 
State street, Trenton. 

The Cherokee Chemical Co., Gaff- 
ney, S. C., has filed notice of increase 
in capital from $50,000 to $200,000. 
George Riehl is secretary. 


sesses a 


O00 ; 


‘ s 
Capital of 
porators 


stein and 


The Shea Chemical Co., 1107 
White Building, Seattle, Wash., has 
been incorporated with a _ capital 


of $50,000. The incorporators are 
George A. Shea and F. W. 

The Leonard Chemical Co., 10 
South LaSalle street, Chicago, IIL, 
has been incorporated with a capital 
of $25,000. The incorporators are 
John A. Kelly, T. J. and A. M. Leon- 
ard. 

The Cozzins Chemical Co., Madi- 
son, N. J., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $50,000. 
rators are Fred A. 
Scott and W. J. 
Madison. 


otrang 


The incorpo- 
Brown, William 
Nicholson, all of 


Concluding Dye Session 
Testifies at Last 


Meeting of Investigation 


Dr. Isermann 


WasuHincTon, D. C.—A short tele- 
graphic announcement was made in 
last week’s issue of TeExT1LE Worip 
that the long drawn out dyestuff hear- 
ings were concluded on last Thursday. 
They are to be resumed again, how- 
ever, as noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Dr. Samuel Isermann, president of 
the Chemical Company of America, 
appearing before the committee 
Thursday of last week, admitted that 
some dyes manufactured in the United 
States can be protected by the tariff, 
but only a few of them can be thus 
protected. Most of the dyes, he told 
the committee, need an embargo. 

The small dyestuff manufacturers 
of the United States, Dr. Isermann 
said, have helped to build up the dye- 
stuff business. While the larger 
manufacturer has taken the line of 
least resistance, the small manufac- 
turer has experimented with refine- 
ments. 

There is no difficulty in getting vat 
dyes from abroad today, Dr. Iser- 
mann said, and he pointed out that 
the present imports in the United 
States of vat dyes are greater now 
than they were in 1914. He agreed 
that at times there is some trouble in 
obtaining licenses. He pointed out, 
however, that in March of this year 
between 350 and 400 licenses were 
issued to bring dyes from Germany, 
Switzerland and other countries. 

He told the committee that there is 
an overproduction of certain kinds of 
dyes in the United States, while there 
is a shortage of others. He said that 
with proper legislation even the small 
dyestuff manufacturer should be able 
to obtain financial support. Dr. Iser- 
mann refuted in detail the testimony 
of E. R. Pickrell, of Herman A. 
Metz & Co. 


Opens New York Office 


The Germantown Dye Works, 
operated by D. F. Waters, Wister 
Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, 


dyers of cotton warps, worsted and 
woolen yarns, have recently opened 
offices in New York at 441 Broadway, 
in charge of W. W. McWhinnie, for- 
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—=—=KENNEY SOAPS 


KENNEY’S NEUTRAL 
PALM FULLING SOAP 


The Ideal Fulling Soap for 


heavy weight woolens 


















Ask for a trial barrel on approval 


KENNEY MFG. CORPORATION 
360 Dorchester Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
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Sulphur Colors 


Black G & R 

Navy Blue 

Indoxyl Bright Blue 
Sky Blue 

Yellow G 

Bright Yellow 
Brilliant Green. 2 G 
Bordeaux 

Red Brown 

Yellow Brown 
Maroon 

Cordovan 


Sulphur 
Sulphur 
Sulphur 
Sulphur 
Sulphur 
Sulphur 
Sulphur 
Sulphur 
Sulphur 
Sulphur 
Sulphur 
Sulphur 


Mixtures made to match 
any shade sf required. 


The L. B. Fortner Co. 


235 Dock St. :-: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston Branch: 102 Pearl St. 


merly associated with the Viscose Co. ees 2 
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Power Production vs. Cost es ee eee eee Sen ee Se Se ee 


causing f counted speeds or average speeds 

elts here the instantaneous variation is 

te] neglected. Che highest point f the 

swilt 1 t represent good me¢ irve shows the maximum at which 
he e work will ru east and all be 














of the 
even 
xis 
cgi | ¢ 
é rye 
electric 
Speed V ariation 
‘ ao a. als 
' 
c I ed graphically 
ne 
Fig. 7.-Line of Silk Spinning Frames; Note Manner of Mounting Motor 

é 

erally observe Fig. 6is given low that shows a loss of production. 
the record taken from a poot With the realization of these prince 
to 6 ( pp ti f these ples in the case of electric drive, ma 
vantage tl erage speeds taken by a chines are increased more and more 
¢ et the speed variatior peedometer re tely con- in speed until the limit was reached, 
t nd belting. Fis tant ut it iS apparent from an in- due to machine breakage. A number 
ee haft dr ¢ ' pectl ot the hgure V great was ot manutacturers stopped at this 
' from one large reciprocating te instantaneous variation, which point, but some went further and re- 
ngine throug rope drive Fig, 2 could not be detected unt hown built the machines. Ordinary cast iron 
hows the ime shaft driven by a. graphically parts and plain bearings were replaced 
te fter the mill had been con 


variations in Fig. 1 are due to 
the impulses produced on the engine 
by the rushes of steam in each 
C1 t the cvlinder. these impul 


ses be 


smoothed out bv the fly 


wheel. All these variations in speed 


1 1: 
vere practically elimit ated upon con 


ersion to electric drive 


Torsional Spring in Shaft 





and 4 are of particular in 
terest as shy Wil g the torsional sprit 9 
. TY i . 
the shaft under test was 
300 feet long, such as is usually found 
3 ern cotton mill weave rooms 
shaft being driven bv the motor. and 
I 4 s taker t the extreme other 
eT < WT that where the ry nal 
spec f ‘ was badly per 
tu he t¢ re the en oT 
++ ‘} ] an 4 
I S St! es some ot 
ne dy { res ( oe OT 1 
- . ed with small croup 
] rives 
- 1, 7 
~ ws ma e shaft on 
+] . | a 
e ma Tié ( irgve es . 7 ~ ° . ° ~ 
; Fig. 8.—Individually Driven Looms; Note Spring Shock Absorbing Crank Arm 
epends ihe speed riation 1S 


and Roller Bearing 
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by semi-steel and ball or roller bear- 
ings, and built to accurate dimensions, 
with the result that an additional in- 
creased production was obtained. 


Fig. 7 shows a line of individual 


driven spinning machinery in which 
the heavy end frame is a complete 
new design. Attention is called to the 
method of mounting the motor on end 
frame, and the resulting saving in 
aisle space 

I: 


ig. 8 illustrates a number of indi- 


vidual driven looms. Spring shock ab- 
sorbing crank arm and roller bearing 


are visible on the nearest loom. 


Cost of Installations 
Mr. Loeb states, . . results 
show in general that individual drive 
is more efficient and little more costly 
than group drive. There is also said 
to be some increase in output due to 
flexibility of smaller machines.” 

He further states, “ These conclu- 
sions are undoubtedly correct when 
considering an entirely new plant. 
However, the more general case that 
will concern the mill executive is a 


proposal to change from belted en- 


gine drive to electrified groups or to 
individual electric drive. If the hang- 
ers, shafting and belt transmission 
have been maintained properly, there 
will be hardly enough gain from smal- 
ler motors to warrant the extra invest- 
ment and wiring difficulties likely to be 
encountered in installing them.” 

With regard to the costs of individ- 


rroup driv 


li g es, they compare as 
three to tw These proportionate 
‘osts include all electrical and me- 
chanical accessories complete, and in 
the case of group drive, it is assured 


the hangers 


equipped with roller 
bearings 

As to efficiency, if the drive ma- 
chine operates at the same speed in 
both cases, the individual drive ef- 
ficient by the number of belts and 
bearings which it eliminates. How- 
ever, as already explained, the individ- 
ual drive is usually utilized to operate 
the machines at a higher speed in 
order to obtain greater production, 
so that there is a resulting increase of 
power which must be considered. 


Low Upkeep Expense 

No matter how efficiently the belted 
engine drive was installed, and irre- 
spective of the condition of hangers, 
shafting and transmission, motor 
drive is warranted by every consider- 
ation. The greatest result of small 
group or individual drive is the elim- 
ination of instantaneous variations in 
speed inherent to belted engine and 
mechanical drive, and also the elimi- 
nation of belt slippage and the upkeep 
of the same. In a Massachusetts mill 
2,950 loom motors have been in oper- 
ation for seven years and at the out- 
side the total upkeep of these motors 
pinions and switches has been less 
than $250. 

Advantages from _ electrification 
have been so marked that in a num- 
ber of cases manufacturers have been 
content to throw out their old me- 
chanical drive, connect a generator 
to their old reciprocating engine and 
install motor drive throughout their 
mill, obtaining thereby a greater and 
better output. From the standpoint of 


ma 
10) 
0" 
re 
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working conditions for the employe it 
is worth noting that in regard to the 
Standard Insurance Regulations, with 
the engine drive and mechanical sys 
tem as a basis, the individual drive 
is favored with a fo per cent. dis 
count on the cost of liability insur 


Actual Gains in Production 
\s an illustration of the results 
which may be expected from proper 
electrification, two notable examples 
vill here be given showing the actual 
gain in dollars to the manufacturers 

\ Philadelphia mill decided to install 
the most modern electric drive appli 
‘ations which they could utilize. They 
had been operating with one direct 
urrent motor to a room, the machin 
ry being driven in large groups. lh 
the conversion, the machines them 
selves were rearranged and although 
the design of the machinery and the 


g 
space available was such that it was 
inadvisable to apply individual drive, 


et the group drives were cut down t 
the minimum number of machines and 
short shaft lengths were evervwhere 
maintained. Induction motors were 
ised throughout 

lhe complete cost of alterations to 


wer plant and throughout the mill 


r all electrical and mechanical in 
stallations totaled $75,000. Production 


this 





was increased 15 per cent 





he annual value of the production 


as $1,250,000. \Vith a profit figured 


t 25 per cent., it is evident that the 
crease of profit annually resulting 
trom this change was $47,000. This 
vas produced on an initial expendi 


\ Pennsvivania silk mill having in 


lg 
luction motors driving large groups 
machinery changed over to indi 
idual drive throughout, the manufac 
turer cooperating in every detail with 
the engineer to obtain the ultimate 
roduction possible lhe mill was 
anufacturing a special quality of 
loth and before individual drives 
ere applied the average speed of 
\oMs Was 142 picks per minute. After 
e applications were completed they 
hbtained an average speed of 168 
cks per minute. Each loom’s in- 
ease in value of production was 
proximately $1,040 per annum, and 
is mill contained 400 looms. 
This higher machine speed was the 
mit that could be obtained without 
achine breakage. The manufacturer 
as so enthusiastic with the results 
‘tained that a number of the looms 
re rebuilt in his own machine 
hop, replacing the ordinary cast iron 
rts by semi-steel and the plain bear- 
ngs by roller bearings, and changing 
the dimensions of many of the parts 
as to obtain greater strength. 
As a result of these improvements, 
these looms operated at a speed of 200 
maintaining the 
ne quality of goods woven without 
encountering machine trouble and 


with an almost proportional increase 


minute 


In production 

In each of the examples above, 
obtained 
not only from the best applications of 
ower but also by giving equal consid- 
‘ration to proper routing of material, 


maximum production was 
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conveying systems, steam al wate! eawat t Kssociation mi +s his native St S 
distribution, and correct daylight and | \lbert Greene yuan vas u nditions will Ow « 
night lighting. It is appreciated that rs ' embers turing to be carried 
the case of the silk mill is a most wu f the Association in its long histor this section. Mr. \m 
usual one, but it must serve as an in- have given more of their tn and reference to the differen 
teresting illustration of the results ob- thought to the welfar f tl \ss n different sections, 
tained where the manufacturer util- ciation than has Mr. Dut t \ posely, and confined h 
ized all available engineering facil! luring s ter! fice thatt plat basic conditions which at 
ties to secure the utmost productio! r the expansi the c control of the manufact 
The cone sion that S Ss sugges r¢ ( the spe 
ae it vit the pt elect ece ! é \ 
lr ncreased powe es ‘ ¢ ( 1i¢ ers ¢ \m N 
uite likely to result e best As es ( re st ( 
notor applications. Where S é es ( ‘ er ( mportant mills J 
hese increases must be S Oo \ nad d the Soutl ( € 
count 1 dex iding the gene ‘ \ OST \l ( ¢ ( r I t} 
ity in the power pl \\ S é llead M of im ne 
blished, the px wet ttees ‘ ‘ ‘ P he cotton mulls ble 
through the dails cvci¢ ( ~ ( specia ittention to the n g 
ily determined, and the bination he has been its representat n tl de of the busines nd e the 
of these with the stear lues for Committee of the Natio ict} prominent men of the vounger ¢& 
heating and process steat nd t Confere1 oat f \ h he i t eration of manutacturet ypular 
water necessary, will be tl eciding the present t re ret \ ft n the trade, and commands its resp 
factors in establishing the tvpe, si no peri f set ; : ’ nd confidence. His term foll 
and number of steam generator t ial nacities he is retiring t e administration by Ex-Pre ent 
boilers and accessori fri ct at ! ( Bb. Lowe, d the 
| t te in having the s¢ of 
eri rey t ecent epresentative me the pre 
Convention Notes ie iN edal was presented ent difficult times through which the 
‘ } | 
f Commerce. gave the bh é { yn thiculty \ ‘ 
ractical t +] . ‘ ( day morning sé pi 
tet Re ' ee a2 ies ‘ rl ois iding the right lghting conditio1 
cle textiles I ; , Mass | the slide which accom 
from ID K le S ‘ \ Mr. Penrose’s pa I eemed 
< atl aes } : be a matter of running all the lig! 
eto! ect ) e ( ite ne | or puttin hem ut 
ment of Commerce w , e on the lInder 
the definite needs lirect OT eee I 
d business he dithcuit Was 1 iii medied 
Hative to es en C] man of the N il Asso 
1d informatiot Pres nt ; rt | 1 L1O1 { ottol storage | Ware 
t ( 3 r (ae ' eineata this pport t t ' house Committe Randall N. Durfee 
need. One great reasot s. ca be ite ot member Of Fall River, was very much inter 
past there has been so littl per t the ) ted in Mayor Curley’ uggestion 
tion between business met nd the It nderstood that Arthur H. [fOr a spot cotton market Boston 
Department of Commerce has ee] lowe chair ' r the ( ' lidat and the use of the Army was Build- 
the lack of the right me! n this 11 ( mmittee e tton \lanufacturet ing tor cotton storage and warehouse 
portant branch of the government Was expressing purpose: Mr. Durfee at once an- 
service. and after a few interview pinion when | stated ir the close Nounced his approval ot the Mayor io 
with men who were utterly ine il of his address o1 1e Cotton Tat suggestion and signified his intention 
any appreciation of textile cone ae 5. ff.’ that the propos embareg ind of bringing i matter to the atten- 
manufacturers have lost interest ad icensing system of dyestuffs—is one tion of the Board of Governors. 
preferred to make their own investi i th \merican and monop \ disadvantage of securing speak- 
vations. listic proposals ever brought fortl ers who cover all sides of a problem 
Pits attleade ix now chanving. Se At all events the opinion is known Was shown at the Thursday morning 
retarv Hoover is a business man hi t ay smposed to the sentiments session, In spite ot the vital nature of 
self and looks at things from a pra a large f the members the addresses by Mr. Penrose and Mr. 
tical point of view He has called the Consolidated Tariff Committe Oldham, there was no discussion, due, 
into counsel the editors of the impor while the National \ssociation of 0 doubt, to the thoroughness with 
tant business and_ trade trnals in Cotton Manufacturers has been which these speakers covered their 
different lines of industries who are record favor of the licensing svs- Subjects. 
familiar with the needs of these in- tem. - 
ductrie : ac heen instrumer Robert Amory, the new president 
— an saith Se of ae ial ccrdthens inmnrienein at she Photographers to Meet 
ness men formed in eacl ine of final session of the convention whe \ meeting of industrial and tech- 
industry and works closely with them he wa iled to the chair for a few nical photographers will be held at the 
to promote the best interests of ea vords nd agall it the banque Chemists’ Club, 52 East qtst Street, 
industry in a practical vw ind along where he ted as chairman and New York, on Wednesday, May Io, 
lines suggested by the leading met toastmaster. His own speech was «% it 2 7).m. (his 1s an outcome of the 
n ¢ h br ch of busine is é re nm of the preliminar meeting held last month 
vav there is intelligent | tion, hans hich Ne England at the time of the annual convention 
ind the widespre sta he D der Massachu- of the American Paper and Pulp As- 
] ] } ¢ t | ] 1] - 
partment of Commerce 1 ing splet ett mpetition wit ther State oclatio The plan of holding an 
did work. which is not vet 1 { vhose | ey re less restrictive exhibition of industrial and technical 
preciated, but will soon 1 Ss eal ook y] tt portation rates lk photography will be dis ed further. 
felt even more strongly than at pres- burdensom« the p Chas. F. Roth, manager of the Na- 
ent, in the development of our foreign mistic wail of quitter, but a tional Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
trade, which is becoming a necessity presentatio! f facts which tries, will act as chairman of the 


meeting. 


in the textile industry if we expect be ignored by a mat \ll interested in the subject 
a ea | ae nvited to a nc 
to run to our full capacity Massachusetts and wishing to do busi- are invited to attend. 








Custom Service 


Write or Telephone for New Prices on 


oreo GARNET TING 
GRADING ) 

WOO SCOURING WASTE CARDING 
BURRING PICKING 


WOOL CARBONIZING 


Acid and Aluminum Processes 


sOStOr Save on freight and truck - 


Railroad Siding, West Medford—Mill Tra 


RIVERINA MILLS 


One of 59 American Woolen Company Mills 


200 Boston Avenue 


AGENT—George M. Wallace 


Medford Hillside, Mass. 


Telephone— Mystic 2670 








Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins. 
Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 








Get to Know the Dependability of 


GOLD MARK 
DYEING AND FINISHING 


Woolen and Worsted 
Woven Fabrics 


Woolen and Worsted 
Knitted Fabrics 


GOLD MARK DYBING & FINISHING WORKS 
Canal and Water Sts. Woonsecket, R. I. 


-ing. Care 
Lawrence, Burleg & 
Sewing Co., Methuen, rid 


Mass.; Lawrence, Mass. Address Ad 64, Textile Worl 
34 Fourth Ave New York 


Yarns 








COMMISSION KNITTING 
WANTED 


On Cotton, Worsted, Wool or Art 
Silk—plain or fancy cloth 









Men Wanted \ 










CUSTOM SERVICE — 0 
DUSTING 
PICKING WANTED 
CARDING A COMPETENT DESIGNER 
GARNETTING Experienced in Woolen Cashmeres, for 





an eighty loom mill. Reply in care of 
this paper. 

Address Adv. 377, Text 

334 Fourth Ave. N 


ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Price on Request 
BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue 
Germantown, Philadephia, Pa. 





ile World 
w York 









ee 


INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVE 


With considerable experience as exe- 
cutive in industrial management. 
Record with two large textile plants. 
Now employed. Have thorough 


knowledge of organizing personnel 
work, quality, cost, production meth- 

















ri 











POSITION WANTED 


ods and purchasing. 
ried, 
personality. 
moderate salary. Open for a position 


Age 35, mar- 
American, Christian, good 
Highest credentials, 


in South or East. 


Young man, 25, SPECIALTY COT- 
TON GOODS, desires position with 
reliable converter or commission house. 
One year practical mill experience, tex- 
tile school and college graduate; also 
experience in cloth brokerage and com- 
mission house. At present employed, 
desires change. Reference furnished. 


Address Adv. 369, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave New York 


POSITION WANTED 
SUPT. WOOLEN YARN MILL 


By a man of large experience in Carding and 
Spinning. 25 years practical experience as 
overseer of carding and spinning on all kinds 
of stock. Can give good results. 


Address Adv. 203, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


POSITION WANTED 
COTTON EXPERT 
Sampling, Classing, Stapling, Mixing 
and Blending; ten years buying, fifteen 
years manufacturing experience; best 
references; go anywhere. 
Address Adv. 368, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave New York 


ee 


KNITTER MECHANIC 
on Circular Spring Needle Machines, 
wishes to make connection with relia- 
ble firm in New York or Brooklyn. 
yarns and 


25 years experience all 
fancy stitch. 


Address Maxenchs & Co., 
77 West 44th St., New York. 


Wanted 


me sch 


————_—$ 


Situations 














—Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
C. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 111 
Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER OF DYEING IN WOOLEN OR 
WORSTED MILL. Position wanted by a man 
28 years of age, English, married. Worked on 
woolens, worsteds, .#ions, stock dyeing on wool, 
shoddy and cotton. Good references 

O. B. 7705, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


a 


OVERSEER OF FINISHING ON PLUSHES 
AND PILE FABRICS. Positien wanted by a 
man 34 years of age, English, married. Worked 
on all classes of plushes, pile fabrics, mohairs, 
seal plushes, cottons, artificial silk and uphol 
stering. Familiar with all makes of plush finish 
ing machinery and is capable of making and in 
stalling machinery of his own design. Geod ref- 
erences. 


O. B. 7706, Textile World, Boston, Mass 








Address Adv. 357, 
334 Fourth Ave., 


Textile World 
New York 





POSITION WANTED 
PRACTICAL FITTER 


French Drawing and Mules. 
Would like to connect with 
Mill Superintendent. Repairing, 
moving, resetting, etc. 


Would consider second hand 
position. Best possible refer- 
ences. 


Address Adv. 374, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





POSITION WANTED 


CIVIL ENGINEER who has had entire ex- 
ecutive charge of a central power station is 
secking a connection with a manufacturing firm 
in the same capacity. Can take entire manage- 
ment of power plant, coal purchases, power 
transmission, etc 
Address Adv. 366, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave.,. New York 








POSITION WANTED AS ASSISTANT DE- 
SIGNER OR ASSISTANT TO EXECUTIVE 
in fancy woolen or worsted mill. Textile School 
graduate, 25 years of age, single, American 
Best of references. 


Address Adv. 353, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 














POSITION WANTED 

BOSS KNITTER OR SUPERIN- 
TENDENT 

Experienced on Circular Spring Needle 

Knitting Machines, Jersey Cloth. 

Stockinette Eiderdown, etc 


Address Adv. 375, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave. New York 








POSITION WANTED 


Hosiery Salesman selling to Jobbers 
with large following in Penna., New 
York City and Baltimore, Md., is de- 
sirous of handling a reliable Mill Line. 
Address Adv. 365, Textile World 
$28 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 
_——_—— 


fis «66 


